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HistToricAL REVIEW 


NO. XCIV.—APRIL 1909* 


The Administration of Normandy under 
Henry I 


HE reign of Henry I, which Mr. Round has declared perhaps the 
most tantalising in English history, is equally tantalising to 
the student of the history and institutions of Normandy, where the 
paucity of documents is even greater than in England for the same 
period. There is nothing in Normandy which corresponds to the 
Pipe Roll of 1130 or the local surveys, and the destruction of the 
records of cathedrals and religious houses has been far greater. 
Under such circumstances no detailed examination of the working 
of Norman institutions is possible, but certain facts concerning 
the administration of the duchy can be discerned, and these are 
here set forth with the aid, wherever possible, of unpublished 
material.’ 

The starting-point for any study of the government of Normandy 
under Henry I is the plea, published by Mr. Round in 1899, which 
established for the first time the existence of the Norman exchequer 
€0 nomine in this reign.? In this document the great officers of the 
household—Robert de Courcy, seneschal, Henri de la Pommeraie 
and William Fitz Odo, constables, William of Glastonbury, cham- 
berlain,? and Wigan the marshal—together with Robert the 


' The materials for this paper were collected under a grant from the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington. 


? * Bernard the King’s Scribe,’ in this Review, xiv. 417-430. 

* The office inherited by William from his uncle Walchelin was a chamberlainship 
{Monasticon, vi. 1000). He also appears in two other documents relating to the 
administration of justice in Norm .y: Round, wbi supra, p. 424; Livre Noir de 
Bayeuzx, no. 8. “8 
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treasurer * and two other clerks, sit in judgment as ‘ barons of the 
exchequer ’ to determine the ownership of a piece of land, as well as 
to protect possession previously established at the exchequer before 
John, bishop of Lisieux, Robert de la Haie, seneschal, and others. 
With this clue in our hands, we shall have little difficulty in recog- 
nising the exchequer in the following charter, in which, this time 
under the name of the king’s cwria, it sustains the appeal of the abbot 
of Fécamp against an infringement of the abbey’s haute justice ® 
by the king’s justices. It is not stated that the witnesses to the 
charter are the members of the court who rendered the decision, 
but such is doubtless the case. The bishop of Lisieux, the two 
seneschals, and William of Glastonbury are known to us as barons 
of the exchequer from the document already mentioned, while 
William d’Aubigny the butler and Geoffrey de Clinton chamberlain 
and treasurer ° are well-known officers of Henry’s household. 


(1) H. rex Angl{orum] iustic[iis] et omnibus baronibuset vic[ecomitibus] 
et ministris et, omnibus fidelibus suis totius terré sue salutem. Sciatis 
quia iuditio et consideratione curie mee per privilegium ecclesie de 
Fiscann[o] ex dono et concessione predecessorum meorum remanserunt 
Rogero abbati Fiscann{ensi] et conventui Fiscann{ensi] .xxi.’ libre de 
placit{o] de quadam combustione et .xx. libre de plac[ito] de quodam 
homicidio factis in terra sancte Trinitatis Fiscann{i], unde iusticia mea 
placitaverat et duellum tenuerat de combustione in curia mea. Ideoque 
precipio et volo quod amodo teneat predicta abbatia sancte Trinitatis de 
Fiscann[o| omnes dignitates suas et rectitudines et consuetudines tam in 
placitis quam in omnibus aliis rebus sicut umquam prefata abbatia melius 
et quietius et honorificencius tenuit tempore predecessorum meorum et 
sicut carta ecclesie testatur et sicut per breve meum precipio. Tiestibus] 
Iohanne Lexov{iensi] episcopo et Roberto de Haia et Roberto de Curceio 
et Willelmo de Albeny et Galfr[edo] de Clinton{ia] et Willelmo de 
Glestingeberia. Apud Rothom[agum].® 


* For proof that Robert of Evreux was treasurer, see below, pp. 225f. As the charter 
there quoted shows that he was chaplain to Stephen, he cannot be the man of this 
name whose son appears as a claimant for his father’s land in Cornwall in 1130, so 
that Mr. Round’s reason for dating his plea before 1130 falls. 

5 Murder and arson were pleas of the crown in Normandy, but had been conferred 
on certain immunists by ducal grant. See ante, vol. xxiii. 504. For the reign of 
Henry I the clearest statement is found in his charter of 1134 for Bec : ‘ Concedimus 
etiam eisdem monachis ut habeant in tota parochia Becci omnes regias libertates : 
murdrum, mortem hominis, plagam, mehaim, sanguinem, aquam, et ignem, sed et 
latronem in Becci parochia captum undecumque fuerit, et omnes alias regias libertates 
quocumque nomine vocentur, excepto solummodo rapto, de quo honestius existimavi- 
mus seculares quam monachos iudicare:’ Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. Lat. 13905, 
f. 9v; Ibid. 1597B, f. 166v; Archives Nationales, JJ. 92, f. 17, no. 58; Round, 
Calendar, no. 375. 

6 Pipe Roll, 31 Henry I, 37; Monasticon, vi. 220; Calendar of Charter Rolls, 
iii. 275. 

7 The cartulary has ‘ .xx.’ 

8 Public Record Office, Cartae Antiquae, S. 3; cartulary of Fécamp in the library 
at Rouen, MS. 1207, no. 7, where only the first of the witnesses is given. 
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It will be observed that the word curia in this ‘charter is used 
of two different bodies, the exchequer of household officials, probably 
sitting at Rouen, where the charter is issued, and the king’s justices 
(iusticia), from whose jurisdiction in holding pleas of the crown the 
abbot claims exemption. In the following documents we see the king 


and his curia determining questions of title to land, but nothing is 
said of the composition of the court: 


(2) H. rex Angl{orum] Ric[ardo] episcopo Baioc{ensi] et omnibus 
baronibus et fidelibus suis de Oismeis salutem. Sciatis me concessisse 
Deo et sancto Martino et monachis de Troart amodo in perpetuum totum 
mariscum unde placitum fuit in curia mea inter monachos predictos et 
Robertum de Usseio. Ipse enim Robertus predictus recognovit rectum 
eorum quod iniuste eam (sic) clamabat et illam calumpniam marisci quam 
habebat in eo Deo et sancto Martino clamavit quietam coram me. Et 
volo et concedo et firmiter precipio ut amodo in pace et honorifice et 
quiete et perpetualiter teneat ecclesia supradicta totum illud mariscum 
absque calumpnia et teneat et habeat sicut melius et honorabilius et 
quietius tenet suas alias res. T{estibus] Roberto com|[ite] de Mellent et 
Nigfello] de Albinni. Apud Rothomagum.® 

(83) Notum sit domino Normannie et omnibus heredibus meis, baronibus, 
prepositis, et ministris quod ego Guillelmus comes de Pontivo cum essem 
apud Falesiam ante dominum meum Henricum regem Anglorum habui 
verbum cum Rogerio de Gratapanchia patre et filio de maresco quod 
calumniabantur contra sanctum Martinum et monachos eius, et rem 
gestam et tanto tempore a meis antecessoribus possessam et quomodo 
liberam et communem regi prefato ostendi. Diiudicavit autem rex et 
eius curia per verba mea et illorum sancto Martino et monachis remanere 
marescum quietum et liberum et amplius non debere fieri inde contra 
eos calumniam. Quapropter precipio omnibus heredibus meis ut hec 
firmiter in perpetuum teneant. Huius finis testes mei sunt Hugo 
vicecomes et Robertus frater eius, Paganus filius Hugonis de Mesdavid, 
Guillelmus de Corcella, Ascelinus et Serlo capellani. Hee autem facta 
sunt anno ab incarnatione domini .M.C.XXIX. in pentecosten.'° 


In the following plea,"' of the year 1111, the judges are named, 
but they are styled optimates and appear to have been taken from 
the great men of the duchy rather than exclusively from the royal 
household. Apparently the king was not present. The final 
agreement, dated 18 December 1138, is interesting for its reference 
to the justiciarship of William of Roumare, created by Stephen on 


® Original, formerly sealed sur simple queue, in archives of the Calvados, fonds 
Troarn (Marais, liasse 2, no. 77 bis) ; copy by La Rue in the Collection Mancel at Caen, 
MS. 159, f. 1. Anterior to 1118, the year of the death of the count of Meulan. 

© Original, with seal of red wax in parchment cover, attached sur double queue. 
This and a charter of William’s son John are found, in original and copy, with the 
preceding. 

" Original notice, with no sign of having been sealed, in archives of the Seine- 
Inférieure, fonds de Jumiéges ; copy by Bigot in the Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. Lat. 
10055, f. 84. (Where no indication of the library is given in subsequent references, 
the MS. is in the Bibliothéque Nationale.) 
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his departure from Normandy toward the close of 1137,’* and for 
the list of barons witnessing. The civil strife at Rouen is evidently 
that of 1090.'* 


(4) In nomine domini nostri Iesu Christi ad noticiam presentium et 
memoriam futurorum ad evitandam in posterum rerum oblivionem et 
adverse partis controversiam litteris annotamus et apicibus subsequentibus 
non abolendis temporibus commendamus qualiter pontificante papa 
Paschali anno ab incarnatione domini .M°.C°.XI°. sub rege Henrico 
abbas Ursus et postea ecclesie romane presidente papa Innocentio 
regnante rege Stephano abbas Willelmus anno ab incarnatione domini 
.M°.C°.XXX°.VITI°. calumpniam quam heredes Clari, Balduinus videlicet 
et Clarus frater eius, de mansione que est apud Rothomagum turris 
Rainerii cognominata et a beato Audoeno sancto Philiberto et ecclesie 
Gemmeticensi iure perpetuo possidenda donata, sicut principali comitis 
Ricardi auctoritate karta teste roboratum est, diffinierunt. Que res se ita 
habet: Dominante in Normannia Rotberto comite in urbe Rothomagensi 
gravis dissensio inter partes Pilatensium scilicet et Calloensium exorta 
est que multa civitatem strage vexavit et multos nobilium utriusque partis 
gladio prostravit. Inter quos partis Pilatensium erat quidam rebus et 
nomine quem supra diximus valde Clarus qui abbati et monachis 
Gemmeticensibus pro suo actu et merito plurimum eratcarus. Hic ergo, 
quia domus prefata in munitiori loco consistit, rerum metuens eventum, 
ut ibi hospes degeret expetiit et pro sua probitate et bonitate ad tempus 
impetravit. Quo decedente et rege Henrico principante filius ipsius 
Balduinus hereditario iure mansionem ibidem violenter voluit optinere, 
sed abbate Ursone equitatem iudicii reposcente in causam vocatus et 
nichil rationis dicere visus, iudicio optimatum eadem domo exire et 
deinceps carere iussus est. Qui videlicet iudices hi fuerunt: Gaufridus 
Rothomagensis archiepiscopus, Johannes Luxoviensis episcopus, Rotbertus 
comes Mellenti, Willelmus comes Warenne, Gislebertus de Aquila, 
Willelmus camerarius de Tancardivilla, Willelmus de Ferrariis. 

Nonnullis postea evolutis annis cum Balduinus obisset in primordio 
excellentissimi regis Stephani, Clarus eiusdem frater super eodem negocio 
regias aures pulsare et abbatem Willelmum cepit vexare. Que causa 
multis locis et temporibus varie tractata est et multismodis ut penitus 
finiretur a nobilibus et prudentibus viris utrinque amicis elaboratum est. 
Tandem in hoc rei summa devenit ut idem Clarus ab abbate iiii*™. marchas 
argenti acceperit et fide data quod nec ipse nec quisquis suorum pro se 
vel per se de predicta domo ulterius calumpniam moveret abiuravit et 
filios suos qui tunc non aderant infra .xl. dies adventus eorum ab abbate 
conventus ad id se inclinaturum sub eadem fide promisit. Itaque 
Willelmo de Roumara iusticiam regis in Normannia conservante, dominica 
natale domini proxima precedente quando (?) idem natale mortalibus cunctis 
honorandum subsequente proxima dominica erat celebrandum, apud - 
Rothomagum in domo que fuerat Audoeni Postelli ista pactio a Godoboldo 
de sancto Victore recitata ac perorata est et pecunia Claro tradita est, sub 


12 «Neustrie vero iusticiarios Guillelmum de Rolmara et Rogerium vicecomitem 
aliosque nonnullos constituerat :’ Ordericus, v. 91. 
13 Td, iii. 351 ff. 
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principibus baronibus et testibus his: Ludovico abbate sancti Georgii, 
Gualeranno comite Mellenti, Willelmo comite Warenne fratre eius, 
Hugone de Gornaco, Rotberto de Novo Burgo, Iohanne de Lunda, Rogerio 
de Paviliaco, Radulfo de Bosco Rohardi, Rotberto Wesnevall’, Osberno de 
Kailliaco, Ingelranno de Wascolio, Walterio de Cantelou, Waleranno de 
Mellente et Willelmo de Pinu, Iuhel consanguineo Clari, Luca pincerna, 
Godeboldo de Sancto Victore, Alveredo fratre eius, Stephano filio Radulfi, 
Radulfo filio Rotberti, Urselino de Wanteria, Radulfo de Bellomonte, 
Iohanne fratre eius, Radulfo filio RainboJdi. Ex parte abbatis Gisleberto 
de Mara fidei susceptore, Geroldus ad barbam, Rainaldo Vulpe, Willelmo 
Clarello, Rotberti filiolo, Waltero de Eudonisvilla, Radulfo Calcaterram 
fratre eius, Rabello filio Goscelini. 


So far the evidence respecting judicial organisation has been of 
a rather general character, but when we come to investigate the 
royal justices we are on firmer ground. The existence of a regular 
body of Norman justices under Henry I is plain, first of all, from 
their enumeration with the other royal officers in the addresses of 
his general charters, and is clearly seen from the writs directed 
iusticiis suis Normannie * and from the clause, perpetuated under 
Geoffrey and, Henry II, nisi feceris iusticia mea faciat. The king’s 
justices are mentioned as early as 1108 in a charter for Montebourg,’® 
and about the same time—in any case not later than the following 
year—we find a chief justiciar, meus proprius iustitiarius . . . qui 


4 Tiwre Noir de Bayeux, no. 8; Round, Calendar, nos. 107, 875. Cf. Round, 
no. 479; Delisle, Cartuwlaire normand, no. 737, and nos. 15 and 18, printed below. The 
following writ, from a vidimus of the vicomte of Pontaudemer in 1338, is unprinted : 
‘H. rex Anglf{orum] iusticiar[iis] Norm[annie] salutem. Mando vobis quod faciatis 
habere abbati de Fiscampo terram et prata de mariscis de Aisi ita bene et plenarie et 
iuste sicut comes de Mellent ea tenuit de eo tempore suo, ne super hoc inde amplius 
clamorem audiam. ‘T[este] canc(ellario] apud Bonam Villam.’ Archives of the Seine- 
Inférieure, fonds de Fécamp, box A (Aisier). 

'® See no. 13 below and the Livre Noir, no. 37. A vidimus of Philip the Fair of 
1313 offers another example: ‘ H. rex Angl{orum] W[illelmo] de Roumara salutem. 
Sicut . . abbatissa sancti Amandi Maeelina et ecclesia sua saisite fuerunt de ecclesia 
sua de Roumara et de hiis que ad ecclesiam pertinent anno et die qua pater meus fuit 
vivus et mortuus et postea eam tenuit tempore patris et fratris mei et meo et Emma 
abbatissa post eam hucusque, sic precipio quod inde amodo versus neminem ponatur 
in placito, quia hoc est statutum terre mee. Sed bene et in pace teneat sicut ecclesia 
sua in retro tenuit hucusque. Et nisi feceris archiepiscopus et iusticia mea facient. 
T[este] R{oberto] de Ver apud Rothomagum.’ Archives of the Seine-Inférieure, fonds 
de St. Amand; Archives Nationales, JJ. 49, no. 48; copy in MS. Lat. 17131, f. 100. 
On the importance of the nisi feceris clause compare Bigelow, History of Procedure, 
p. 79. 

6 «Volo autem et districte precipio ne iusticie mee manum mittant pro iusticia 
facienda in villa Montisburgi diebus mercati sive nundinarum.’ Delisle, Cartulaire 
normand, no. 737. The charter is witnessed by Anselm, and Henry was absent from 
England from the summer of 1108 until after Anselm’s death. The same phrase 
appears in a charter for Montebourg purporting to emanate from William Rufus 
(Livre Blanc de Montebourg, in archives of the Manche, H. 8391, f. 1; Gallia 
Christiana, xi., instr. 229; Neustria Pia, 672), but it is evident from the witnesses 
that this has been forged on the basis of the charter of Henry I. 
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super omnes alios vice mea iustitiam tenet,” or, more succinctly, 
iusticia mea capitalis.'* Ordinarily, as in the Fécamp charter, printed 


above (no. 1) and in nos. 5 and 6 below, the word iustitia denotes 
the body of justices.’ 


What is perhaps our clearest bit of evidence respecting the 
justices of Henry I is contained in the ‘Emptiones Eudonis,’ a 
document of 1129-31°° which comprises a series of notices of the 
acquisitions made by St. Etienne of Caen, under the administra- 
tion of abbot Eudo (1107-1140). Of the suits here recorded the 
first came before the king and the whole curia at Arganchy ; besides 
the bishop of Lisieux, two of the barons who attest are household 
officers, namely Robert de Courcy, seneschal, and William of 
Tancarville, chamberlain (d. 1129 7). In the second case, which is 
prior to 1122, we find a full court (tocius iusticie) of five justices 
sitting in the castle at Caen, where the exchequer of the later 
twelfth century regularly held its sessions; John of Lisieux, 
Robert de la Haie, and Hugh de Montfort, constable,” are among 
the judges, but we are hardly justified in assuming that this was a 
meeting of the exchequer. The action of the justices in deputing 


17 Charters for St. Pierre-sur-Dive, Gallia Christiana, xi., instr. 156-160. The 
first of these, witnessed by William, archbishop of Rouen, who died in February 1110, 
is anterior to Henry’s departure for Englandin the preceding May ; it may have suffered 
some alterations, but the original of the other charter is still preserved in the archives 
of the Calvados. 

18 This phrase occurs in a charter for Beaubec which has come down to us with 
the style of Henry II, but has the witnesses of a charter of Henry I and is apparently 
cited in a charter of Stephen which accompanies it in the cartulary : ‘ Prohibeo ne de 
aliqua possessione sua trahantur in causam nisi coram me vel coram iusticia mea 
capitali. Et nichil retineo in aliquo predictorum preter oraciones monachorum. 
T[estibus] episcopo Bern{fardo] de sancto David, Wi{illelmo] de Tancfardivilla] 
camferario], Rfogero?] filio Ricardi apud Clarendonam:’ Vidimus of 1311 (badly 
faded), and Coutumier de Dieppe (G. 851, f. 57v), in archives of the Seine Inférieure ; 
Archives Nationales, JJ. 46, f. 37v. 

‘© Other examples are the assistance given Rabel of Tancarville by the canons of 
St. Barbe ‘erga iusticiam regis Henrici’ (Round, Calendar, no. 568); a transaction 
under Henry II ‘in castello Cadomi coram iustitia regis’ (Deville, Analyse d’wn ancien 
cartulaire de S. Etienne de Caen, p. 52); and the following‘notice in a cartulary of 
Troarn: ‘ Willelmus rex et Rogerius comes dederunt nobis decimam de crasso pisce 
Retisville, quam Robertus de Turpo nobis voluit auferre sed reddidit coactus iusticia 
regis Henrici’ (MS. Lat. 10086, f. 5v). 

2 It falls between the release of Galeran de Meulan in 1129 (Simeon of Durham, 
ii. 283; Anglo-Saxon Chronicle; Ordericus, iv. 463) and the death of Richard of 
Coutances, 18 November 1131 (Gallia Christiana, xi. 874; Historiens de France, 
xxiii. 475). Henry was absent in England from 15 July 1129 to September 1130, 
and again beginning with the summer of 1131 (Simeon of Durham, ii. 283 ; Henry 
of Huntingdon, p. 252; Robert of Torigni, i. 185; Anglo-Saxon Chronicle). - 

2! Annals of St. Wandrille, Histoire littéraire de la France, xxxii.' 204. In the 
Pipe Roll of 1130 we find, not William, but Rabel of Tancarville. If, as seems likely, 
the order of notices in the ‘Emptiones’ is chronological, the judgment at Arganchy 
was rendered before 1118, the year of the death of William count of Evreux, who 
makes the grant which follows next but one. 

* Round, Geoffrey de Mandeville, 326. Hugh revolted in 1122, and was kept in 
close confinement after his capture in 1124: Ordericus, iv. 441, 458, 463, 
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one of their number to take surety from the disturber of the 
monks should be noted. The proceedings in the third case took 
place likewise in the castle at Caen, before the king and three 
justices. Here the justices are sharply distinguished from the 
barons,” and Roger Marmion, who acted as justice in the preceding 
case, attests simply as a baron.” 


(5) Emit Eudo abbas a Willelmo de capella molendinum de Drocione 
iuxta Divam viginti duabus libris in prima emptione, de quo molendino 
desaisitus per Robertum Frellam dedit prefatus abbas predicto Willelmo 
alias .xxii**. libras ut ipsum molendinum contra predictum Robertum 
disrationaret et sancto Stephano adquietaret. Que disratiocinatio et 
adquietatio facta fuit apud Argenteium ante regem Henricum ibique 
in presentia ipsius regis et tocius curie recognitum fuit ipsum molendinum 
esse de fedio regis. Cuius rei testis est rex ipse et barones ipsius, 
Iohannes scilicet Lexoviensis episcopus, Robertus de Curceio, Willelmus 
de Tancardivilla, Willelmus Pevrellus, Rainaldus de Argenteio. Testes 
utriusque emptionis et tocius consummationis ex parte sancti Stephani: 
Robertus de Grainvilla, Warinus de Diva, Willelmus Rabodus et fratres 
eius. Ex parte Willelmi: Willelmus frater eius, Robertus de Hotot, 
Radulphus filius Ansfride, Malgerius de Bosavalle, Rainaldus filius Ase. 
Dedit etiam predictus abbas uxori eiusdem Willelmi pro concessione huius 
venditionis, quia ipsum molendinum de eius maritagio erat, xl. solidos 
rotomagensium. Testes: Robertus portarius, Rogerius camerarius, 
Warinus Cepellus, Willelmus cocus et alii plures. ‘ 

Rogerius filius Petri de Fontaneto in castello Cadomi in presentia 
tocius iusticie reddidit sancto Stephano terram illam et omnes decimas 
illas quas ipse sanctus a Godefrido avo illius et a patre suo habuerat 
easque eidem sancto deinceps firmiter in perpetuum tenendas concessit 
Et quia idem Rogerius abbatem et monachos pro eisdem decimis sepius 
vexaverat, ex consideratione iusticie Gaufrido de Sublis fidem suam 
affidavit quod nunquam amplius damnum contrarium ac laborem inde 
sancto Stephano faceret sed manuteneret et bene adquietaret. Et ut hec 
omnia firmissimo et indissolubili vinculo sancto Stephano teneret, abbas 
et monachi societatem quam predecessores illius in monasterio habuerant 
illi concesserunt et insuper de caritate .xl. solidos et unum equum ei 
dederunt. Testes ipsa iusticia, Iohannes scilicet Luxoviensis episcopus, 
Robertus de Haia, Hugo de Monteforti, Gaufridus de Sublis, Rogerius 
Marmio. Ex parte sancti Stephani: Rannulfus de Taissel et Ricardus 
filius eius, Radulfus de Hotot, Aigulfus de Mercato et nepotes illius. Ex 
parte Rogerii: Radulfus sororius eius, Anschitillus heres de Hotot, 
Radulfus de Iuvinneio. ° 

Huius autem ville ®° ecclesiam quam sanctus Stephanus antiquitus in 
magna pace tenuerat Herbertus quidam clericus ei modis quibuscumque 
poterat auferre querens abbatem et monachos inde diu fortiter vexavit. 


*3 Cf. Delisle, Bibliothéque de lV’ Ecole des Chartes, x. 273. 


*4 Roger Marmion was dead in 1130, when his son paid relief for his lands: Pipe 
Roll, 31 Henry I, 111. 


*> Siccavilla (Secqueville-en-Bessin). 
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Quorum vexationi Henricus rex finem imponere decernens utrisque ante 
se in castello Cadomi diem constituit placitandi. Die igitur constituto 
abbas et monachi cum omnibus que eis necessaria erant ipsi regi et 
iusticie placitum suum obtulerunt. Herberto autem ibi in audientia 
regis et tocius iusticie necnon et baronum deficiente, de prefata ecclesia 
ipsius regis et iusticie iudicio sanctus Stephanus saisitus remansit, nemini 
deinceps amplius inde responsurus. Testes huius rei ipse rex Henricus 
et iusticia, Iohannes videlicet Luxoviensis episcopus, Robertus de Haia, 
Gaufridus de Sublis, et barones Radulfus Taisso, Rogerius Marmio, 
Willelmus Patricius, Robertus Carbonellus. Ex parte sancti Stephani: 
Rannulfus de Taissello et filii eius Willelmus et Ricardus, Robertus de 
Grainvilla, Radulfus de Hotot, Warinus de Diva et filii eius. 





Has emptiones quas fecit predictus abbas et donationes quas fecerunt 
suprascripti barones ego Henricus rex Anglorum concedo et sigilli mei 
assertione confirmo. Huius rei sunt testes cum signis suis subscripti 
barones. Signum Henfrici regis. §. Ricardit Baiocensis episcopi. S8. 
Iohannis ¢t Luxoviensis episcopi. §. Ricarfdi Constanciensis episcopi. 
+S. Turtgisi Abrincensis episcopi. §S. Rotberti de sigillo. §. Robertti 
Sagiensis episcopi. §. Robertti comitis Gloecestrie. §. Waleranfni 
comitis de Mellent. §. Robertti de Haia. 8. Rogetrii vicecomitis. §. 
Willeltmi de Albigneio. §. Robertti filii Bernardi.” 


The following document is of greater interest for the procedure 
than for the composition of the king’s court ; unfortunately it is 
known only through an extract from a lost cartulary, and the 
omitted portions are plainly of importance. A certain Fule, who 
seems to be the overlord of the abbot of Troarn in respect of a cer- 
tain fief—the language is not free from ambiguity—also claims the 


26 Original, endorsed ‘ Emptiones Eudonis,’ in archives of the Calvados, H. 1834, 
no. 13-5 bis. The charter, which measures 57 by 66 centimétres, is ruled in dry point 
and divided into four columns; there is a double queue but no trace of aseal. (A 
copy by Hippeau is in the Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. Lat. n.a. 1406, ff. 76-85v). 
The witnesses are printed by Delisle, Histoire de S. Sauwvewr-le-Vicomte, piéces, 
no. 47; the slip which makes John, bishop of Séez, appear as Robert between two 
other Roberts is not-of the sort one expects in an original, and the crosses seem to 
have been made by the same hand, so that we may have only an early copy. 
There can be no doubt of the genuineness of the contents, as the substance of the 
notices is reproduced, without the names of justices or witnesses, in one of Henry I’s 
great charters for St. Etienne in the same archives (H. 1833, no. 12-3; 63 by 
52 centimétres). The witnesses of this are given by Delisle, Cartulaire normand, 
no. 828; they are identical with those of another charter for the same monastery, 
evidently issued at the same time (H. 1833, no. 12 bis-3 bis; 74 by 52 centimétres). 
The two are incorporated by Henry II into a single charter, printed in Neustria Pia, 
pp. 628-638 (Round, Calendar, no. 453). The ‘Emptiones Eudones’ were transcribed 
into the lost cartulary of St. Etienne, a full analysis of which is in the library 
of St. Geneviéve at Paris (MS. 1656), whence it has been published by Deville- 
Analyse d’un ancien cartulaire de Vabbaye de 8. Etienne de Caen (Evreux, 1905, 
reprinted from the Revue Catholique de Normandie, xiv., xv.). The notices which 
mention ‘the king’s justices are quoted from Deville’s text (pp. 44-49), which is 


incomplete and very carelessly printed, by Mr. L. W. Vernon Harcourt, His Grace the 
Steward, pp. 26f. 
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right to receive from the abbot the entertainment of a man and a 
horse. The king commands the abbot to defend the suit, anda duel 
is waged and, in accordance with a practice abundantly exemplified 
in the later exchequer rolls, recorded at Caen before the king’s 
justices, who decide in favour of the abbot. Fulc, or rather, as 
before, his guardian for him, then brings forward another claim, 
this time to a church and twenty acres of land, and the justices 
order the abbot to do him right; but the suit is abandoned at the 
instance of the patron of the monastery, William, count of Ponthieu. 
It should be noted that while the first plea is held per iussum regis 
Henrici, Henry had been absent from Normandy for nearly two 
years. There was nothing to prevent the plaintiff's securing his 
writ from England, but it was probably granted by the justices in 
Normandy, as in the ensuing complaint. A notice of this kind 
must not be pressed too hard, but there is no indication that the 
procedure was exceptional, and there is interest in the suggestion 
which the account affords of the justices’ issuing writs in the king’s 
name and taking jurisdiction in disputes between a lord and his 
vassal. The case also illustrates the procedure in the wager of 
battle as described by Glanvill: *’ the plaintiff offers battle through 
a champion who still preserves the name, if not also the character, 
of a witness. The only justice named besides the bishop of 
Lisieux is William Tanetin,** who appears to be acting individually 
when the suit is dismissed. 


(6) xxiiii® folio veteris cari{arii]. Notum sit omnibus quod anno 
millesimo centesimo tricesimo tercio in mense maio per clamorem 
Fulconis filii Fulconis et Rogferii} Pelavillani vitrici eius qui custodiebat 
eum et terram illius et per iussum regis Henrici tenuit domnus abbas 
Andreas placitum et rectitudinem illis de procuratu unius hominis et 
unius equi quem dicebant ipsum filium Fulconis debere habere ab ipso 
abbate in feudo cum alio feudo suo. Et in ipso placito fuit inde duellum 
iudicatum et captum inter Hugonem de Alimannia qui testis erat filii 
Fulconis et Rad{ulfum] filium Fulberti. Deinde in eodem mense apud 
Cad{omum] recordatum est duellum coram iusticia regis, scilicet coram 
Iohanne episcopo Lex{oviensi] et Willelmo Tanetin et aliis, et iudicavit 
curia regis quod habere non debebant quod requirebant, &c. Post finem 
huius duelli fecit clamorem Rog/ferius] Pelavillanus coram iusticia regis 
quod abbas Troarnensis tollebat filio Fulconis ecclesiam de Turfredivilla °° 
et .xx. acras terre, et precepit iusticia regis ut abbas rectitudinem inde 
teneret ill[is]. Interea venit Troarnum Willelmus comes Pontivorum 
dominus Troarnensis abbatie et interrogavit ipsum Rogferium] si de 


ie 

*8 William Tanetin appears as dapifer (of the count of Ponthieu ?) in 1127, and as 
tenant of the count in 1135 (Round, Calendar, nos. 590, 970). He is frequently 
mentioned in the cartulary of Troarn in documents ranging from 1117 to 1135 
(MS. Lat. 10086, ff. 30v, 31, 152v). 

* Touffreville (Calvados), canton of Troarn. 
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hoc vellet placitare, et respondit Rog{erius] quod in pace dimittebat ex 
toto in finem comiti et abbati, etc., totum id est et placitum et ecclesiam 


et terram, coram ipso comite et Willelmo Tanetin iusticiario regis. 
Plures sunt testes.*° 


The activity of the justices is also seen from writs like the 
following, which should be compared with one in the Livre Noir of 
Bayeux,*' addressed to the bishop of Lisieux, Roger de Mandeville, 
and William son of Ansgot, and ordering them to do full justice 
to the bishop of Bayeux as regards any disturbance of his rights : 


(7) Henricus rex Anglorum [ohanni episcopo Lexoviensi et Rogerio 
de Magnfavilla] salutem. Precipio vobis ut faciatis tenere plenum 
rectum abbati de Cadomo de aqua de Vei[m] desicuti ipsa iacebat ad 
manerium in tempore patris mei, ita ne inde clamorem audiam.*? 


With respect to the personnel of the king’s court the docu- 
ments published above, taken with the order of precedence in the 
address of the king’s charters,** fully substantiate Mr. Round’s 
assertion that bishop John of Lisieux was the head of the Norman 
exchequer ; and while the title is not given him in any document 
so far known, there can be no doubt that he held the office of 
chief justiciar. Next to the bishop, Robert de la Haie, the sene- 
schal, appears as the principal member of the court, indeed the 
absence of these two on account of illness is the occasion of 
explanation.** Robert seems to have been the chief lay officer of 
the Norman administration, for his name heads the list of laymen 
both in the address and the testing clause of Henry’s charters 
except when he is preceded by some one of the rank of count.* 
When Robert de la Haie is not one of the court, the other Norman 


8° Troarn cartulary, MS. Lat. 10086, f. 35v; copy by the abbé La Rue in MS. 
Caen 64, f. 46v. 

31 No. 29; also in Livre Rouge (MS. Lat. n.a. 1828), no. 29. 

% Library of St. Geneviéve, MS. 1656, f. 20; incorrectly printed by Deville, 
Analyse, p. 18. 


88 Round, Calendar, nos. 282, 569, 1436 (ef. no. 611) ; Ordericus, iv. 435. 

34 Ante, vol. xiv. 426. 

85 Ibid. xiv. 424; supra, nos. 1, 5; infra, nos. 9, 11, 12, 14, 17; Ordericus, 
v. 435; Round, Calendar, nos. 107, 122, 123, 168, 197, 398, 724, 924, 998, 1191, 
1388, 1436 (where Mr. Round and the editor of the Livre Noir, no. 34, have Richard, 
but the cartulary has simply R.); Calendar of Charter Rolls, ii. 137 ; Calendar of 
Patent Rolls, 1330-34, p. 334, 1334-38, p. 249; MS. Lat. 11058, f. 3 (charter of Feb- 
ruary 1131 for Séez, given at Rouen). Such exceptions to the precedence of Robert 
in the testing clause as are found in Round, nos. 373, 375, 411, and Monasticon, vi. 
1071, are not originals; but no. 1052 in Round (from a copy by Gaigniéres) and 
no. 828 in the Cartulaire normand of Delisle seem to be real exceptions. The place 
of Robert de la Haie in the Norman administration shows the need of serious modifi- 
cation.in Mr. Vernon Harcourt’s view of the unimportance of the seneschal’s office in 
this reign; indeed, in view of the almost uniform precedence of the seneschals in 
Henry’s charters, it is impossible to maintain that they show ‘ no trace of pre-eminence 
over other household functionaries’ (His Grace the Steward, p. 24). 
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seneschal, Robert de Courcy, is the first lay member. The jus- 
ticiar and the seneschal would thus seem to have been the im- 
portant elements in the court. 

In certain of Henry’s writs we find a distinction drawn between 
his iusticia Normannie and other justices in a way which suggests 
at first sight the chief justiciar in contrast to his colleagues, but 
more probably has reference to justices who were local or were 
at least acting locally. Thus a writ in favour of the canons of 
Bayeux is addressed iusticiis suis Normannie et Willelmo Glast[onie | 
et Eudoni Baiocensi et G{aufrido] de Subles.* Another writ, 
evidently issued in the vacancy of the see between 1133 and 1135, 
is directed iusticiis et custodibus episcopatus Baiocensis, who are 
ordered to execute a decision of the king’s curia in a case between 
two of the bishop’s vassals—et nisi feceritis iusticia Norm{annie] 
faciat fieri. There are also writs addressed to local justices in 
particular districts: iustitie et vicecomiti Archarum,* iusticiarus et 
ministris de sancto Marculfo et de Varrevilla,® iusticiis Constantini, 
iustictis Constantini et Valloniarum,*® Algaro de sancte Marie ecclesia 
ceterisque iusticiis Constantini. In the first of these instances the 
justice and vicecomes may be one and the same, as occurs in 
England at this period,*® and the same persons may be acting as 
justices and custodes in the Bayeux writ; but it is not likely that 
the justices and ministri of St. Marcouf were identical, and the 
justices of the Cotentin have no other title and are evidently royal 
judges for the district, whether itinerant or acting under local com- 
missions it is impossible to say. In some instances, as when the 
bishop of Lisieux is associated with local magnates like Roger de 
Mandeville and William Tanetin, the court may have consisted of an 
itinerant justiciar and a local judge. In order to follow out questions 
connected with the local administration of justice, we should need 
to examine a considerable number of writs, or at least a 
considerable group of those relating to a particular district or 
religious establishment ; and the Norman writs of Henry’s reign 
are few and scattered.** Not all of the following documents for 
the abbey of Montebourg relate to the administration of justice, 
but they are printed here because they form an interesting group 


% Livre Noir, no. 8; Chevalier, Ordinaire et Coutwmier de lEglise de Bayeux, 
p. 419; Round, Calendar, no. 1437. 

37 Livre Noir, no. 37. 38 Round, Calendar, no. 398, %° No. 9, below. 

* No. 11, below. 

“' Henry I for Héauville, a priory of Marmoutier: Vidimus in archives of the 
Manche; copy in MS. Grenoble, 1402, f. 232; printed in Revue Catholique de 
Normandie, x. 350 (1900). 

* Stubbs, Constitutional History, 6th ed. i. 423; Round, Geoffrey de Mande- 
ville, 106 ff. 

‘8 The two most important sets of such writs are those in the Livre Noir of 
Bayeux (nos. 8, 29, 34, 37, 38) and the charters and writs relating to Envermeu 
calendared by Mr. Round (Calendar, nos. 393-398). 
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which has not as yet been published.** The allusion to pleas of 
the forest in No. 11 should be noted, although there is reference 
to such pleas as early as the reign of Robert the Devil.” 


(8) H. rex Angl{orum] vicec[omitibus] et prepositis et ministris suis 
tocius Costantini salutem. Precipio vobis quod non capiatis hominem 
aliquem vel nampnum eius aliqua occasione in mercato de Montebore die 
ipso quo mercatum est, si eum alia die et alibi in terra mea eos capere 
poteritis. Quia nolo quod mercatum elemosine mee per occasionem 
destruatur. T{este] R[oberto] comite Gloec{estrie] apud Argent{onum ?] 
per Willelmum Glastonie.*® 

(9) H. rex Angl{orum] iusticiariis et ministris de sancto Malculpho 
et de Varrevilla‘? et omnibus dominis de quibus abbatia de Montebore 
tenet, salutem. Precipio quod abbatia de Monteburgo teneat omnia sua 
ita bene et quiete et honorifice sicut liberior abbacia tocius Normannie, 
et nominatim elemosinam meam terram de Foucarvilla liberam et 
quietam de teloneo et de verec et de omnibus consuetudinibus et de 
omnibus querelis. Nolo enim ut habeant occasionem mittendi manum 
ullo modo super elemosinam meam. Quod si quid iniurie fecerint, videat 
iusticia mea ne perdam rectum meum; abbacia namque est propria 
mea capella et ideo precipio vobis ut eam custodiatis. T{este] R[oberto] 
de Haia. Apud Roth{[omagum].** 

(10) H. rex Anglie R{icardo] Constantiensi episcopo et vicec[omiti- 
bus] et omnibus baronibus et fidelibus suis de Costent{ino] salutem. 
Sciatis me concessisse abbatie sancte Marie Montisburgi eeclesiam de 
Morfarivilla “® cum feria et terris et decimis et omnibus rebus ipsi ecclesie 
pertinentibus, quam Sanson de Morfarvilla predicte abbatie dedit et con- 
cessit concessione Roberti de Novo Burgo domini sui et fratrum eius. 
Et volo et precipio firmiter ut bene et in pace et quiete et honorifice 


teneat. T{estibus}] Roberto de Novo Burgo et Willelmo de Albinneio. 
Apud Rothomagum.”” 


“ The cartulary of Montebourg in the Bibliothéque Nationale (MS. Lat. 10087) 
was unknown to Mr. Round, as were the valuable copies of documents relating to the 
Cotentin which were made by Pierre Mangon at the end of the seventeenth century 
and are now preserved in the library of Grenoble (MSS. 1390-1402). Cf. Delisle, 
‘Les Mémoires de Pierre Mangon, vicomte de Valognes,’ Annuaire de la Manche, 
1891, pp. 11-42. 

‘Ss Charter for Cerisy, Neustria Pia, 481; Monasticon, vii. 1073. 

‘6 MS. Lat. 10087, no. 8, where the writ is dated ‘apud Dug.’ The vidimus in the 
archives of the Manche (H. 8426, 8527) and in the Archives Nationales (JJ. 52, f. 62, 
JJ. 118, f. 258); MSS. Grenoble 1395, ff. 9,58, and 1402, f. 64v; and Add. MS. 15605 
of the British Museum, ff. 13v, 14v, 26, all have ‘ Argent.’ For the contents of the 
privileges of the market of Montebourg, see Delisle, Cartulaire normand, no. 737. 

*" §. Marcouf is in the canton of Montebourg. Varreville and Foucarville are in 
the canton of Sainte-Mére-Eglise (Manche). 

48 MS. Lat. 10087, no. 9; also in Livre blanc (archives of the Manche, H. 8391), 
f.2; MS. Lat. 12885, f. 161; Add. MS. 15605, ff. 13v, 14v, 26. Vidimus in archives 
of the Manche, H. 8426, 8427, 10881, and in Archives Nationales, JJ. 52, f. 62, JJ. 118, 
f. 258. Copies in MSS. Grenoble 1395, f. 28v, and 1402, f. 35v, and in the Baluze 
MSS. of the Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. 58, ff. 38, 3¥v. In MS. Grenoble 1395, 
f. 9, there is a copy of this writ (from a vidimus of 1315) addressed ‘episcopo Con- 
st(antiensi] et iustic[iis] Norm{annie] et omnibus. . .’ 

* Montfarville (Manche), canton of Quettehou. 5° MS. Lat. 10087, no. 10. 
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(11) H. rex Angl{orum] iustic[iis}] Costentini et Willelmo de Bruis et 
forestariis suis salutem. Mando vobis atque precipio quod permittatis 
habere monachos de Montisburg{o] tot arbores in Bruis*' ad focum suum 
quot ebdomade habentur in anno et materiam ad sua edificia et pas- 
nagium suum quietum et omnes consuetudines suas liberas et quietas, et 
de tot arboribus sint quieti forestarii in placitis meis de quot garantiza- 
verint eos monachi per suas taillias. T[este] Rfoberto] comite Gloe- 
c[estrie] apud Roth[omagum| per R{obertum] de Haia.*” 

(12) H. rex Anglforum] Ric[ardo] episcopo de Constanc[iis] et 
W[illelmo] de Alben{neio] salutem. Precipio ut Unfredus de Alben{neio] 
teneat terram suam in pace et quiete et decimam de Morsalines** et 
molendinum et quicquid habet in eadem villa, et concedo ut ecclesia de 
Montebo[r]c post mortem Unfredi eamdem terram habeat in quiete et pace 
sicut Unfridus eam eidem ecclesie dedit. T{este] Rfoberto] de Haia. 
Apud Rothfomagum].”* 

(18) H. rex Anglforum] W[illelmo] de Albin[neio] salutem. Pre- 
cipio quod ecclesia de Monteburgo de elemosina mea teneat terram suam 
de Morsalinis quam Unfridus de Adevilla ei dedit concessu patris tui ita 
bene et in pace et iuste et quiete sicut breve patris tui quod habent 
testatur. Et nisi feceris iusticia mea faciat, ne inde amplius clamo- 
rem audiam pro penuria plene iusticie vel recti. T{este] R[oberto] comite 
Gloec{estrie] apud Alg’ per W. Filiastr[um].° 

(14) H. rex Anglforum] Ricfardo] de Ansgervilla, W. de sancto 
Germano salutem. Precipio vobis quod faciatis ita iuste habere abbati 
de Montisburgo octavam partem ecclesie de Herrevill’*® sicut habet 
octavam partem terre eiusdem ville et desicut venit in curiam meam ut 
illam partem disrationaret versus monachos de Haivill’ et homines 
suos et illi defecerunt se illue veniendi ad diem suum inde sumptum et 
datum; ita ne super hoc amplius clamorem inde audiam.  Tieste] 
R{oberto] de Haia per Thomam de Ponte episcopi. Apud Rothomagum.*” 

(15) H. rex Anglie episcopo Constancfiensi] et iusticfiis}] Normannie 
et omnibus dominis de quibus abbatia de Montisburgo et ecclesia sua tenet, 
salutem. Precipio quod abbas de Montisburgo et ecclesia sua teneant 
terras et homines.et ecclesias et decimas et molendina et consuetudines et 
omnia sua ita bene et in pace sicut abbatia Fiscan[{ni], quod enim ad me 
pertinet in ea omne concessi illi in elemosina. Tleste] Rioberto] de Ver. 
Apud Rothom{agum].** 


5! Brix (Manche), canton of Valognes. 

52 MS. Lat. 10087, no. 11; archives of the Manche, H. 8426, 8427; Archives 
Nationales, JJ. 52, f. 62, JJ. 118, f. 258; MS. Grenoble 1395, f.9: British Museum, 
Add. MS. 15605, ff. 13v, 14. In MSS. Grenoble 1395, f. 29, and 1402, f. 35v, the writ 
begins: ‘H.rfex] Angl[orum] iust{iciis] Constantini et Vallon{iarum] et forestariis 
de Bruis.’ Cf. Henry’s general confirmation, Delisle, Cartulaire normand, no. 737. 

53 Morsalines (Manche), canton of Quettehou. 

5* MS. Lat. 10087, no. 12. 55 Ibid. no. 13. 

56 Helleville (Manche), in the canton of Les Pieux, not far from the priory of 
Héauville. 

57 MS. Lat. 10087, no. 14. 

38 Ibid. no. 15 (where the witness appears as ‘R. de Weii’); Livre blanc 
(H. 8931), f. lv; MS. Lat. 12885, f. 161; Add. MS. 15605, ff. 13v, 14v, 26; MS. 
Grenoble 1395, f.28v; vidimus in archives of the Manche, H. 8426, 8427, 8692, 
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William de Brix and Richard d’Angerville are also found as 
royal judges in the Cotentin in a document relating to the abbey of 
St. Sauveur, where the king’s justices are apparently sitting in the 
feudal court of Nigel the vicomte.® It is not clear whether any of 
the other witnesses to this charter are royal judges. 


(16) Sciant etiam omnes quod monachi sancti Salvatoris omnes 
decimas et maxime medietatem campartorum, quod est decima pro qua 
inceptum fuit, totius terre Nigelli vicecomitis et suorum omnium 
hominum diraciocinaverunt in curia sua, quibusdam eius militibus et 
vavassoribus contradicentibus, quibusdam concedentibus. Et ibi nemine 
resistente sed omnibus adquiescentibus iudicatum est atque diffinitum 
tam a regis quam a Nigelli iudicibus ut abbatig extunc et deinceps 
recta decima et maxime medietas campartorum a predictis sine calumpnia 
redderetur. His testibus: Willelmo de Bruis, Ricardo de Ansgervilla, 
Rogero de Rufo Campo, Waltero de Hainou, Rogero Suhart.®! 


The Norman evidence, like that for England in the same period, 
does not suffice to give a clear picture of the judicial system, yet it 
is plain that there is such a system and that it is creating a body of 
law. The justices issue writs, take sureties, try pleas of the crown, 
and hear possessory as well as petitory actions. If we may trust 
Henry I’s charter for the town of Verneuil in the form in which it 
has reached us, the use of writs is already so common that they 
are granted by local officers, although the writ concerning land 
stands on a different footing from the others." Very likely the 
king’s court administered some form of procedure by sworn 
inquest ; such inquests were certainly held by Henry’s command, and 
within ten years of his death they had developed into regular 
assizes. 

Of the fiscal side of the Norman administration no records have 


and in Archives Nationales, JJ. 52, f. 62,JJ.118,f.258. In MS. Grenoble 1402, f. 35v, 
the witness is given as ‘ Ric. de Redvers.’ 

39 Cf. the presence of Henry I’s judges in the court of the bishop of Exeter, 
ante, vol. xiv. 421. 

6 William de Brix witnesses charters of Henry I for St. Etienne (Round, Calendar, 
nos. 1411, 1412; Delisle, Cartwlaire normand, no. 828). Richard d’Angerville appears 
as a witness in January 1101 in the Troarn cartulary (MS. Lat. 10086, f. 149) and in 
1104 in Delisle, Histoire de Saint-Sawveur-le-Vicomte, piéces, no. 46. Roger Suhart 
was a prominent sub-tenant of the bishop of Bayeux in 1133, Historiens de France, 
xxii. 699 f. (cf. Tardif, Cowtwmiers de Normandie, i. 1. 112). 

5\ In pancarte of St. Sauveur, British Museum, Add. Ch. 15281, formerly sealed 
(‘sigillum Rogerii vicecomitis’). Printed by Delisle, Histoire de Saint-Sawveur, 
piéces, no. 48, from the cartulary of the abbey at St. L6, no. 13, where the words 
‘tam a regis quam a Nigelli iudicibus’ are omitted. 

62 ¢Et si aliquis burgensium breve aliquod a prelato pecierit, illud habebit sine 
precio, preter terram:’ Ordonnances des Rois, iv. 639, c. 10. The text of these 
privileges is quite corrupt; for prelato (cf. DuCange, s.v.) we should probably read 
pretore or preposito. 

63 See Haskins, ‘The Early Norman Jury,’ American Historical Review, viii. 
613-640. 
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survived anterior to the exchequer roll of 1180, but a roll of 1136 
is mentioned in the eighteenth century,™ and a careful study of the 
later rolls and of the incidental evidence of earlier sources shows 
that the essential features of the exchequer of Henry II existed 
under Henry Iand even earlier. Asin England, there was no sharp 
separation between the judicial and the financial duties of the king’s 
officers : in 1123 the iustitiarii regis took possession of the county 
of Evreux and the lands of the rebels and added them to the 
king’s demesne,” and after Robert of Belléme had been removed from 
office in 1112 for failure to render account for the royal revenues 
in his vicomtés of Argentan, Exmes, and Falaise, we find bishop 
John of Lisieux in charge of the royal stores at Argentan.® The 
system of collection and account which appears in the later 
rolls, being based upon the vicomté and prévété and not on the 
newer bailliage of the Angevin dukes, plainly goes back to the time 
when these were the important local areas; and the tithes and 
specific payments charged against the ferms can in many instances 
be traced back well into the eleventh century.” Even the amount 
of the ferm might long remain unchanged, in spite of such a general 
revision as was made in 1176 ; the forest of Roumare, for example, 
was let at the same amount in 1180 as in 1122." An excellent 
illustration of the continuity of the exchequer arrangements is fur- 
nished by the following extracts from a charter of Henry I for Séez 
cathedral, in which the ferm of the vicomté is shown to ‘have 
existed under William the Conqueror : 


(17) Ipsis quoque fratribus regularibus damus et confirmamus quin- 
decim libras Rothomagensis monete quas dedi in dedicatione ipsius 
ecclesie in unoquoque anno habendas, scilicet septem libras et decem 
solidos in teloneo meo de Falesia et septem libras et decem solidos in 
teloneo meo de Oximis. . . . . Preterea duodecim libras in firma nostra 
de Argentomo et viginti et unum solidos in teloneo eiusdem ville et 
sexaginta solidos et decem denarios de teloneo nostro de Oximis que 
dederunt pater meus et mater mea ecclesie Sagiensi ad victum canoni- 
corum duorum, quod antiquitus in elemosina statutum fuerat. .. . 

Facta est autem atque confirmata hec pagina apud Diepam anno ab 
incarnatione dominica millesimo centesimo trigesimo primo, me Henrico 
in Anglia regnante et Normanorum ducatum tenente Innocentio papa 
secundo Ausonie cathedre presidente. §. Hugonis archiepiscopi,® 


8* Mémoires des Antiquaires de Normandie, xv. xxx. 

6 Ordericus, iv. 453. 6 Thid. iv. 303, 305. 

8 T have tried to throw some light on the fiscal organisation of the eleventh 
century in a forthcoming paper on ‘ Normandy under William the Conqueror.’ 

% «Et in parco meo Rothomagi totam decimam feni et .c. solidos de foresta mea 
de Romare, scilicet decimam per annum ;’ Charter of Henry I in 1122 for Notre Dame 
du Pré, early copy in archives of the Seine-Inférieure, fonds Bonnes Nouvelles, box D.; 
certified copy in MS. Lat. n.a. 1245, f.37. In 1180 the tithe is still 100 solidi (Staple- 
ton, i. 75). On the revision of 1176 see F. M. Powicke, ante, vol. xxii. 23. 

® MS. archidiaconi. 
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Audini episcopi Ebroicensis, Iohannis episcopi Lexoviensis, Roberti de 
Haia dapiferi, Unfredi de Bohun dapiferi, Rabelli camerarii, Guillelmi 
filii Odonis conestab[ularii], Guillelmi Maledocti cam{[erarii]}.”° 


At Henry’s death his treasure was in the castle of Falaise, in 
charge of Robert of Gloucester,” and the English Pipe Roll of 1130 
shows the Norman treasury receiving payments on English accounts 
and certifying credits by royal writs,” the officers who receive the 
money being Osbert de Pont de l’Arche and Nigel nephew of the 
bishop of Salisbury. Osbert held a ministeritwm camereg curi¢.” 
Nigel is styled treasurer in two documents which he witnessed at 
Rouen,” but though he was with the king in Normandy through the 
early months of 1131, he accompanied him to England in the 
summer of that year,”* and it does not appear that his duties or 
Osbert’s were confined to Normandy.”* Whatever the exact relation 
of Nigel ‘ the treasurer’ to the Norman treasury, there was through- 
out the twelfth century a special treasurer for Normandy. In the 
exchequer rolls of 1180 and later the tithes of the Lieuvin, the 
pays d’Auge, and certain other districts are a fixed charge upon 
the ferms for the benefit of the treasurer of Normandy,” a natural 
extension to one of the royal chaplains of the practice of assigning 
the tithe of a vicomté to a religious house. That this arrangement 
goes back to the reign of Henry I appears from the following 
passage in Stephen’s confirmation of the possessions of St. Barbe- 
en-Auge in 1187 : 


7 Library of Alencon, MS. 177, f. 99, from a copy made from the original in 1521; 
MS. Lat. 11058, f. 8, from the Livre rouge of Séez cathedral, now in possession of the 
bishop. These items are duly charged in the rolls (Stapleton, Magni Rotuli, 1. 
Ixxxviii, xevi, cxxxii, 39, 50, 103) except the payment from the prepositura of Falaise, 
which is ten shillings too small in 1180 but appears in full in 11¢8 (ibid. 11. 414). 

71 Ordericus, v. 50; Robert of Torigni, i. 201. 

72 Pp. 7, 18, 37, 39, 54, 63. *8 Thid. 37. 

7 Round, Calendar, no. 1388; and the following conclusion of a charter of the 
chapter of Chartres, issued, as appears from the lists in Merlet, Dignitaires de V Eglise 
de Notre-Dame de Chartres, subsequently to 1126: ‘ Postea vero Mauricius et Petrus, 
alii fratres, concesserunt hoc ipsum apud Rotomagum et vadimonia sue concessionis 
transmiserunt per manus domni Henrici prepositi, videntibus et audientibus Andrea de 
Baldement, Willelmo de Fraxineto, Nigello thesaurario, Heinrico de Richeborc, Radulfo 
de Mercato, Ansoldo de Bellovidere canonico, Guillelmo de la Ventona, Roberto de la 
Haie’ (MS. Lat. 5185 I, p. 90, copied from the original). 

7° Round, Calendar, nos. 122-124, 287, 373, 1888 ; Sarwm Documents, p.7; MS. 
Lat. 11058, f. 3 (charter for Séez, witnessed at Rouen, February 1131); Monasticon, 
iv. 538, vi. 240, viii. 1271; ante, vol. xxiii. 726. 

76 Cf. the document witnessed by them, ante, vol. xiv. 422, which was probably 
issued in England. Mr. H. Hall, Red Book of the Exchequer, ccc, seeks to identify 
them with the milites episcopi of the Constitutio domus regis. 

* Stapleton, Magni Rotuli, 1. xciii, exxi, 40, 77, 90, 99, 100, 118, 146, 157, 167, 
168, 246, 461, 549, 560. The chamberlains of the family of Tancarville had a fixed 
grant from the ferm of Lillebonne under Henry I, Monasticon, vi. 1066 ; Stapleton, 1. 
68, 157. 


*8 Original, or pretended original, in the archives of the Calvados, fonds de S. Barbe; 
Round, Calendar, no. 570. 
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Confirmavi . ... decimam de vicecomitatu de Le’vin et Algia que 
sunt de capellaria mea quas Gislebertus de Ebroicis et Robertus filius 
eius capellani regis Henrici et mei dederunt et concesserunt eidem 
ecclesie. 


It is not here stated that Gilbert of Evreux and his son were 
treasurers, but we know from other sources that they were. In the 
history of the foundation of St. Barbe,” written at the end of the 
twelfth century, we read : 


Fuit in diebus superioris Henrici regis Anglorum quidam clericus in 
urbe Rothomagensi nomine Gillebertus, ex clericali et militari prosapia 
editus. Hic et Rothomagensis ecclesie precentor et prefati regis thesau- 
rarius erat. Cum autem filios quinque haberet iuvenes egregios literis 
deditos et in curia regis nominatos, primogenitum Willelmum sibi annis 
iam maturus in thesaurarii officio ex regis beneplacito subrogavit. In 
quo etiam officio reliqui fratres, quamdiu superstites fuerunt, ac si iure 
hereditario sibi invicem successerunt. Guillelmus igitur patris potitus 
officio, cum pro multiplici preclare indolis probitate regis et procerum 
gratiam et familiaritatem haberet, tandem spreta mundi maleblandientis 
prosperitate, spreto iuventutis flore, spreto patre dulcique fratrum 


consorcio, spreto eciam latere regis Anglorum, regi militare disposuit 
angelorum. 


Here we have six successive treasurers. Gilbert *’ must have 
given up the office some years before 1128, when his son William 
‘the Treasurer,’ having lived as a hermit for a time after his 
retirement from the court, was made prior of the newly organised 
community of St. Barbe by its patron Rabel of Tancarville. 
Gilbert died before 1137,*' and his fief of Agy, near Bayeux, had 
been in possession of St. Barbe since 1133 or earlier.** William’s 
successor as treasurer was Robert, secundus natus post Guillelmum, 


** MS. 1643 of the lib ary of St. Geneviéve, f. 57, printed by Sauvage, La Chronique 
de Sainte-Barbe-en-Auge (Caen, 1907), 19-20. 

8° A strict interpretation of Stephen’s charter might make Gilbert one of his 
chaplains, but that is out of the question. ‘Gislebertus cantor’ witnesses a charter 
of Archbishop Geoffrey in 1119 (MS. Lat. 17044, f. 19), but this may have been the 
Gislebertus cantor who witnesses Archbishop Hugh’s charters for St. Georges de 
Bocherville in 1131 (MS. Rouen 1227, ff. 45, 46), for Bee in 1141 (MS. Lat. 13905, 
f. 90), for Beaubec in 1142 (archives of the Seine-Inférieure, fonds de Beaubec), and 
for Lire in 1145 (archives of the Eure, H. 438). As Gilbert the treasurer was of 
clerical descent, he may be that ‘ Gislebertus filius Rotberti archidiaconi Ebroicensis’ 
who offered his son Hugh to Jumiéges in 1099 (MS. Lat. n.a. 1245, f. 191). He can 
hardly have been the ‘ Gislebertus filius Bernardi ’ who was a canon of Rouen in 1075 
(archives of the Seine-Inférieure, G. 8739). 

*! «In Baiocassino apud Ageium terram de patrimonio Gisleberti de Ebrois quam 
filii eius dederunt ecclesig S. Barbarg pro anima eiusdem Gisleberti qui ibi iacet.’ 
Charter of Hugh, archbishop of Rouen, 1137, confirming the possessions of St. Barbe ; 
original in archives of the Calvados, fonds de 8. Barbe. The possessions at Agy are 
described more exactly in original charters of Henry II and Philip, bishop of Bayeux, 
preserved in the same fonds; cf. Calendar of Charter Roils, iii. 308. 

. * Inquest of military tenants of the bishop of Bayeux in 1133, Historiens de France, 
xxiii. 701. 
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vir in regno nominatissimus,** whom we have already found sitting 
in the Norman exchequer.** He must have been in office in 1128 
and have continued as late as 1136, since he was a chaplain of 
Stephen. Of the other sons we know nothing save that one was 
named Richard * and that two of the prior’s brothers followed 
him to St. Barbe.*© The Master Thomas of Evreux, who appears 
as a canon of Rouen in 1165 and subsequently,* doubtless belonged 
to this family. Rogerus thesaurarius witnesses a royal charter at 
Rouen in 1135,°* but he is probably to be identified with Roger, - 
nephew of the abbot of Fécamp, who was a chaplain of Henry I 
and Stephen.*® 

The treasurer was not the only chaplain to receive regular 
allowances from the Norman revenues, but the sources now 
available do not permit us to follow the others back or ascertain 
their administrative duties. The dominica capellaria of St. Cande- 
le-Vieux at Rouen, for example, tempts our curiosity ; its exemption 
from the diocese of Rouen requires explanation, and the fact that 
the authority of the bishop of Lisieux over it seems to have been 
established under John the justiciar suggests some connexion 
between these chaplains and the royal administration.” The 
whole subject of the royal chapel is one of great obscurity, for 
England as well as for Normandy, and any facts which may be 
brought forward concerning it are likely to throw light upon the 
history of the administrative system. The scantiness of the 
Norman material for the early twelfth century likewise leaves us in 
the dark with respect to other members of that official class whose 
activity at Winchester and elsewhere has been so well illustrated 


by Mr. Round’s studies.’ The following document introduces us 
to two such royal clerks : 


(18) H. rex Anglorum archiepiscopo Rothomagensi et iusticiis et 
baronibus suis de Normannia et vicfecomiti] et burgensibus et ministris 
suis de Rothomago salutem. Sciatis quod concedo Oyno episcopo 


83 Sauvage, loc. cit. p. 20. 8* Above, pp. 209f. 
%> Sauvage, loc. cit. p. 36. He is doubtless the ‘ Ricardus Ebroicensis canonicus 


noster’ who appears, under 15 January, in the obituary of Rouen cathedral: 
Historiens de France, xxiii. 359. 


8° Sauvage, loc. cit. p. 25. 

87 Cartulary of Foucarmont, MS. Rouen 1224, f. 30 (1165); MS. Lat. 17135, p. 22 
(1172); Glanville, Histoire du prieuré de Saint-Lé, ii. 326 (1177). 

88 Round, Calendar, no. 590. 

% Tbid. nos. 124, 289, 295, 541, 1055; Ramsey Cartulary, i. 250; Monasticon, 
vi. 700. ’ 

% The whole history of this exemption is obscure. See Gallia Christiana, xi. 42, 
774; Toussaints Duplessis, Description de la Haute-Normandie, ii. 121; Formeville, 
Histoire de Vévéché-comté de Lisieux, I. xii-xvi; Stapleton, Magni Rotuli, 1. cxxx, 
exxxvii. 

*! Compare besides the article on ‘ Bernard the Scribe’ frequently cited above, the 
Victoria History of Hampshire, i. 430, 536. 
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Ebroicensi terram et domum illam de Rothomago que fuit Willelmi 
Bruni clerici mei quam ipse emit ad opus ecclesie sue de sancta Maria 
de Ebroicis de Petro filio ipsius W. Bruni et Rannulfo scriptore meo 
consensu °? per .c. sol[idos} Roth[omagensium] quos eis inde dedit. Et 
ideo volo et precipio quod ipse episcopus et ecclesia sua bene et in pace 
istam teneant et libere sicut predictus Willelmus unquam melius tenuit 
et honorabilius. Testibus Adel{ulfo] episcopo Carlolfensi] et comite 


Leglrec[estrie] et Rogfero] de Fisc{anno] et Willelmo de Ely et Radulfo 
de Hasting{is] apud Rothomagum.** 


William Brown had been alive in 1130, when he received 
23s. 4d. by royal writ in Suffolk,’ and had held lands in Win- 
chester before 1115 in conjunction with William Fitz-Odo, probably 
the constable of that name.® Rogerus Brun occurs in the midst 
of a group of king’s clerks in another document of this period.” 
Apparently we have here another family of royal clerks, and one 
cannot help surmising some relationship with that Master Thomas 
Brown, also a landowner in Winchester,” who makes his appear- 
ance, together with another Englishman, the chancellor Richard 
of ‘ Salesby,’ at the court of Roger of Sicily in 1137 °° and was 
recalled by Henry II to a position of ‘no mean authority’ in the 
English exchequer.” It is no part of our present purpose to 
take sides in the controversy respecting the relation of the Anglo- 
Norman and the Sicilian exchequers to which these facts in 
Thomas’s biography have given rise. In view of what is now 
known concerning its Byzantine and Saracen antecedents '”’ it can 
no longer be maintained that the Sicilian fiscal system was im- 
ported from England by Thomas Brown; but it is not impossible 
that he may have exerted some influence upon its development, and 
it is certainly worth noting that, if we are justified in connecting 
him with the clerks of the same name under Henry I, he probably 
had some familiarity with the workings of Anglo-Norman adminis- 
tration before he entered the service of the Sicilian king. 

Precisely to what extent Normandy and England had separately 


* Cartulary G. 6 has ‘ scriptore concessu meo.’ 

% Evreux cartularies in the archives of the Eure, G. 122, f. 4lv, no. 201; G. 123, 
no. 193; G. 6, p. 17, no. 11; Round, Calendar, no. 289. 

* Pipe Roll 31 Henry I, p. 99. *% Liber Winton., ff. 3b, 12b. 

% Ante, vol. xiv. 428. * Pipe Roll 1 Richard I, p. 205. 

% If we accept, with Kehr, the genuineness of the suspicious charter of that year 
in which his name first appears. Otherwise (cf. Chalandon in Moyen Age, xvi. 304 ff. 
and nos. 115 and 135 of Caspar’s Regesten) the first mention of him falls in 1140. 

* Dialogus, i. 5, 6 (ed. Hughes, Crump, and Johnson, pp. 70, 84, 173, 184). See, 
besides the article in the Dictionary of National Biography and the literature there 
cited, Kehr, Die Urkunden der normannisch-sicilischen Kinige, 76; Caspar, Roger IT, 
302, 317 f. 

0 Amari, in Memorie dei Lincei, third series, ii. (1878), 420-438; Garufi, 
‘Exhiquier o Diwan,’ Archivio storico italiano, fifth series, xxvii. 225-263; von 
Heckel, ‘ Das pipstliche und sicilische Registerwesen,’ Archiv fiir Urkundenforschung, 
i. 371 ff. (1908). 
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organised governments under Henry I, it is not possible to say 
without further genealogical study and a more careful examination 
of the documentary evidence. Wholly distinct the two administra- 
tions cannot have been, for so long as kingship was ambulatory 
and the government centred in the royal household, a considerable 
number of the king’s officers must have been common to the 
kingdom and the duchy. Thus William of Tancarville, though 
his castle was in Normandy and though he received a fixed grant 
from the Norman treasury, is styled ‘ chamberlain of England and 
Normandy,’'’' and the seneschalship of Humphrey de Bohun 
was likewise common to both countries. It has indeed 
been assumed *”* that the Constitutio domus regis '* of circa 
1135 is a description of the Norman household, but its only 
specific reference to Normandy is the mention of the modius 
Rotomagensis as a standard of measurement, and there is 
nothing in the arrangements there set forth which might 
not apply equally well to either side of the Channel. It is, of 
course, likely that in describing the royal household as it existed 
at the time of Henry I’s death the author of the Constitutio had 
more freshly in mind the conditions of the sojourn in Normandy 
during the last two years of the reign—hence the modius Roto- 
magensis ; but the Pipe Roll of 1130 ‘ affords ample evidence of the 
existence of a similar establishment in England,’ ’® and shows at 
least two of the chief officers of the household receiving the per 
diem allowance fixed in the Constitutio.° Not only the great body 
of personal servants, but such departments as the chancery and 
the chapel, certainly followed the king. Thus in the transfretation 
of 1120, of which the chroniclers have left some record because of 
the loss of the White Ship, the king was accompanied by chaplains, 
dapiferi, camerarii, and pincernae.*” Yet not all forms of personal 
service were migratory: the office of master baker at Rouen was 
an hereditary ministerium as early, probably, as Henry I’s time ; 


11 Annals of St. Wandrille, Histoire littéraire de la France, xxxii. 204. For the 
grant from the treasury see above, p. 224, note 77. 

102 Ancient Charters (Pipe Roll Society), no. 27. 

3 Stapleton, 1. xxi. Cf. Hall, Red Book, ccc; Studies in English Official 
Historical Documents, p. 163. 

4 Ed. Hearne, Liber Niger, 341-359; Red Book, 807-813. 

5 Red Book, eexciii. 

106 Pp. 129, 131, 140, where the liveries of the chancellor and William de Pont de 
l’Arche are reckoned at 5s. a day. 

7 Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, ad ann.; Henry of Huntingdon, p. 242; William of - 
Malmesbury, Gesta Regum, ii. 497; cf. John of Worcester (ed. Weaver), p. 33. 
Ordericus (iv. 415-419) mentions by name William, one of the four principal chaplains, 
William de Pirou, dapifer, and Gisulf the scribe. 

18 Delisle, Cartulaire normand, no. 14; Round, Calendar, no. 1280. In the 
form in which it has reached us, this charter, of which there is also a copy in MS. 
Lat. 9067, f. 141v., has the style of Henry II, and witnesses of Henry I. See Delisle, 
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the larderer had a fixed grant from the farm of Valognes;*” and 
one of Henry II’s Norman sergeants was obliged to serve as marshal 
whenever the king came to Rouen.'’® 

The fiscal administration was naturally more stationary than the 
household proper, for the gollection and disbursement of the revenue 
had to go on in the king’s absence ; and, while we know even less of 
the Norman treasury than of the treasury at Winchester, there was 
at least a separate treasurer and probably some other permanent 
officials.“ Yetin this department too a connexion was maintained 
between the kingdom and the duchy. Treasure was carried back 
and forth, not only with the king, as on his return from Normandy 
in 1120,” but also at other times, a considerable part of the large 
sum stored at Falaise at the time of Henry’s death having been 
recently brought from England."* Such transhipments must 
have been accompanied, as under Henry II,'* by royal officers— 
indeed the possession of the castle of Porchester by one of the 
chamberlains of the Exchequer may have been connected with this 
process of transfer '°—while some system of balancing accounts 
between the two treasuries is involved in the practice of receiving 
payments on one side of the Channel to apply on accounts due on 
the other. Intercommunication of this sort is, of course, quite 
compatible with the existence of two separate corps of officials, but 
the appearance in Normandy of the two chamberlains, Geoffrey de 


Clinton and Robert Mauduit, as well as such fiscal officers as Nigel 
nepos episcopti and Osbert de Pont de l’Arche, would seem to indi- 
cate that the two administrations were not wholly distinct."° In 
judicial matters the chief link between the kingdom and the duchy 


in Bibliothéque de V Ecole des Chartes, lxvii. 395-397; Round, in Archeological 
Journal, xiv. 73-77. 

109 Stapleton, 1. lxxxiii, 30, 99, 274, 471, 572, 573. As the alms charged against 
the ferm of Valognes, like the other fixed charges in these rolls, appear to be arranged 
in chronological order, the assignment to the larderer is probably earlier than the grant 
to the chapelry of Valognes, transferred to the abbey De Voto by an early charter of 
Henry II (Round, Calendar, no. 935). 

© Delisle, Cartulaire normand, no. 13. 

1) There was also a separate Norman mint at Rouen, and pleas concerning the 
coinage were held apud arcam monete: Round, Calendar, nos. 1053, 1459; Pipe 
Roll 31 Henry I, p. 122; Gallia Christiana, xi. instr. 157. 

2 Ordericus, iv. 419. 

3 Ibid. v. 50; Robert of Torigni, i. 201. 

4 E.g. Pipe Roll 6 Henry II, p. 47; 13 Henry II, p. 193; 21 Henry II, p. 200. 

Victoria History of Hampshire, i. 432. The history of this Mauduit chamber- 
lainship is, in spite of Mr. Round’s researches, not yet entirely clear. It is not true 
that, as the editors of the Oxford edition of the Dialogus suggest (p. 20), the office of 
William Mauduit was acquired by William de Pont de l’Arche in 1130, for, apart from 
the fact that William Mauduit would not be mentioned in the Constitutio domus regis 
if he was no longer in office, we find him receiving money in the camera curie in 
1130 (Pipe Roll, p. 134) and witnessing as chamberlain in the summer of 1131 (supra, 
no. 17; cf. Round, Calendar, no. 107). 

6 Cf. introduction to Oxford edition of Dialogus, p. 19, note 3. 
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was the king, although the officers who came with him from 
England might also constitute an important element in the meetings 
of the Norman cuwria. In general however the Norman judicial 
system possessed a considerable measure of distinctness. The 
cases in which the king sat were more likely to leave a record in 
the charters, yet we have seen abundant evidence of the activity of 
the courts in his absence, and of the existence, in addition to the 
local officers, of a body of Norman justices, among whom the 
justiciar and the two seneschals stand out with such prominence as 
to suggest that they constituted the nucleus of the Norman central 
government. 

In their journeyings to and fro across the Channel the kings of 
the twelfth century made use of a royal galley (esnecca),''” payments 
for which are a regular item in the Pipe Rolls of Henry II. In 
the Conqueror’s reign this service seems to have been in charge of 
Stephen Fitz-Airard,'’* who appears in Domesday holding lands in 
Berkshire, and is probably the ‘Stephanus stirman’ who has a 
house in Warwick and the rent of two houses in Southampton.” 
After Stephen’s death the privilege does not seem to have passed 
to his family, and when his son Thomas claimed the feudal right 
by placing the White Ship at the disposal of Henry I in 1120, 
provision had already been made for the king’s crossing.” Who 
possessed the ministerium esnecce under Henry I and his grandson 


we learn from a charter issued by Henry II at the beginning of 
his reign :— 


Sciatis me reddidisse et concessisse Willelmo et Nicholao, filiis Rogeri 
generi Alberti, et heredibus Bonefacii et Azonis et Roberti et Radulfi 
fratrum ipsorum ministerium meum de esnecca mea cum liberatione que 
pertinet et totam terram Rogeri generi Alberti et feoda omnia que ipse 
Rogerus tenuit in capite de rege H. avo meo et de quocunque tenuisset 
die qua fuit vivus et mortuus.'*! 


7 «Rex Anglie ad suam transfretationem navem propriam solet habere. Can- 
cellarius ei fieri fecit non unam solam sed tres simul naves optimas:’ Fitz-Stephen, 
‘ Vita 8. Thome’ (Materials, iii. 26). It is not clear whether the ministeriwm of the 
Hastings esnecca which was held under Henry I by the ancestors of Roger of ‘ Burnes’ 
(Abbreviatio Placitorum, 39b) was distinct from the service of the esnecca mentioned 
below. Under Henry II it passed to Hugh de Bec, husband of Roger’s sister Illaria, 
and was claimed under John by Roger’s niece Avicia. 

"8 Ordericus, iv. 411. 

ue D.B. i. 52, 630, 238. Stephen Fitz-Airard also appears in a charter of the 
early years of Henry I which permits him to grant lands to Ramsey: Calendar of 
Charter Rolls, ii. 102, no. 5 (cf. nos. 7 and 15). . 

120 Ordericus, loc. cit. 

2) British Museum, Campbell Charter, xxix. 9; printed in Archcologia, vi. 116. 
Cf. Nicolas, History of the Royal Navy, i. 433; Guide to Manuscripts exhibited in 
the Department of Manuscripts (1899), p. 41, no. 17. M. Delisle, who called my 


attention to the charter, dates it 1155-56 (Bibliotheque de Ecole des Chartes, \xviii. 
275, no. 3). 
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Roger, son-in-law of Albert, is otherwise known. He had held 
lands in Wallop (Hampshire) before 1130,'” as well as lands in 
Southampton which he and his wife gave to the abbey of St. 
Denis,'** and he witnessed a royal charter which cannot be earlier 
than 1123.’ The ministeriwm doubtless came to him from Albert 
with his wife Avizia, which would carry it well back into Henry’s 
reign. The interesting fact to note is that while none of the names 
in his family are Anglo-Saxon, and none are necessarily Norman, 
one at least, Boniface, is evidently Italian,’® while the names 
Albert and Azo, as well as the form Avizia, though not necessarily 
Italian, point toward Italy. The appearance of an Italian ship- 
master in charge of the royal galley under Henry I is surely a 
matter of interest, and suggests that intercourse with the south in 
this period may well have been more active than is commonly 
supposed. 


Cuarues H. Haskins. 


22 Pipe Roll 31 Henry I, p. 39. 

3 Calendar of Charter Rolls, iii. 337. 

4 Charter for Walter de Beauchamp, given at Vaudreuil and witnessed, among 
others, by Geoffrey as chancellor: Dugdale MS. in the Bodleian Library, L. f. 41. 
Eyton (Add. MSS. 31941, f. 58, and 31943, f. 79) dates it circa October 1128. 


2% On the rarity of the name Boniface in England in this period see Andrew, in 
the Numismatic Chronicle, fourth series, i. 208. 
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The Deprivation of Puritan Ministers in 
1605 


F there is one incident in the history of the English church 
during the reign of James I which has been universally men- 
tioned by historians it is the deprivation of the puritan non- 
conformists in 1605. From this fact moreover have been deduced 
many conclusions which are in themselves important, because they 
have influenced, if not controlled, the interpretation of English 
ecclesiastical history between the death of Elizabeth and the acces- 
sion of Charles I. It has been usually said that three hundred 
men were deprived—men who formed the cream of the English 
clergy, and who had few equals in the realm for learning, piety, and 
nobility of character. They were deprived because they refused to 
subscribe certain captious articles proposed by Archbishop Bancroft, 
which were not only unjust but were in fact illegal, because parliament 
had never assented to them. The deprivation, it has been said, was 
carried out with cruelty and with little forbearance for the puritans. 
This persecution was the direct cause of the exodus of Bradford and 
the little band from Scrooby, who formed a decade later the nucleus 
of American colonists at Plymouth. Furthermore, we are told, when 
the puritans left the church, they carried with them the moderate 
spirit and the hatred of ceremonialism which might have opposed 
successfully the growth of Arminianism already favoured by Laud. 
Thus the persecution of the puritans was a great mistake of policy, 
for it weakened the church and drove the flower of its clergy to 
Holland and to New England. This statement of the facts has 
seriously affected the current estimate of Archbishop Bancroft’s 
policy, character, and place in history: he was a bigoted tyrant, 
who aimed at crushing out liberty of conscience in England and 
excluding liberalism from the church. It is therefore in its bearing 
on Bancroft’s whole policy that the subject in question assumes 
importance. We have to enquire how many puritans were deprived, 
in what manner they were deprived, and what was the total loss 
to the established church in able and pious men. 
Contemporaries were by no means agreed as to the first point. 
Rudd, the bishop of Chester, said in convocation in 1604 that it 
was ‘ bruited abroad’ that the puritans who would refuse to con- 
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form were ‘ diuers hundreds in number,’! and John Burgess wrote 
to James that ‘ six or seauen hundred of the ablest ministers in the 
land are like to be put out.’* After the event Nathanael Bacon 
declared in the house of commons in March 1605-6 that two 
hundred and sixty ministers had actually been deprived.* Henry 
Yelverton charged Bancroft to his face at a conference of the two 
houses of parliament with turning out three hundred,‘ and in June 
1607 it was said in debate that ‘three hundred (were) deprived, 
suspended, or silenced.’* The author of the tract The Alter of 
Damascus gives the number deprived as three hundred, though the 
Rev. Samuel Hieron, in his Short Dialogue, says 


the number of such as are deprived, silenced, suspended, and admonished, 
amounts to the some of 275 in the least . . . besides many others that 
are in question, and many others who being of the same iudgment and 
practice are like to be talked withal. 


From the Dialogue between an old Protestant and a new Formalist 
(p. 59) we learn that 


of those already remoued, restrained, or refused to be admitted, . . . their 
names I say being taken the first of November, 1605, amounted to 270 
and upward, and yet there were eight Bishoppricks wherof it could not 
yet be learned what had been done in them. 


On the other hand we have the statement of Archbishop Spottis- 
wood of Glasgow : ° 


Let me add that which I was afterward told by Richard Bancroft, 
Archbishop of Canterbury . . . that when the Rolls were brought in of 
those that stood out and were deposed, which was some years after, they 
were found to be forty-nine in all England, whenas the ministers of that 
kingdom are reckoned nine thousand and above. 


Yelverton also reported to the house of commons in 1606 that 
Bancroft himself replied to the charge of depriving three hundred 
by alleging that only sixty had been deprived and they were 
factious.’ None of these statements indeed are evidence; they are 
all hearsay, though the puritan statements do not seem to have 
the same direct source as the two sentences claiming to come from 
Bancroft himself: nor do they all refer to the same thing.’ The 


' Harleian MS. 677, f. 41. * State Papers, Domestic, Jac. I, viii. no. 85. 

3 Commons’ Journals, i. 285. * Lambeth MS. 445, f. 424. 

5 Commons’ Journals, i. 385. 

®° History of the Church of Scotland, 479. 

7 «Where we said the number was 300, and his Grace awnswered, not above 60, and 
against them opposed 10,000 and that these 60 were factious:’ Lambeth MS. 445, 
f, 424, 

* It is often stated that 746 ministers were deprived, and a good many local 
histories (e.g. Urwick, Nonconformity in Cheshire, p. viii), contain notes of various 
large totals deprived in their counties. All of these can be traced to a table of puritan 
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statement attributed to Bancroft that forty-nine or not above sixty 
were ‘deprived’ is not in itself inconsistent with the assertion that 
two hundred and seventy-five were ‘ deprived, silenced, suspended, 
and admonished,’ or two hundred and seventy ‘ remoued, restrained, 
or refused to be admitted.’® There were various grades of eccle- 
siastical censure, of which deprivation was the last and most 
severe, and this alone voided the benefice. Comparatively few 
might have been suspended and admonished. 

The following table has been prepared to show how many 
ministers had at any time been summoned, or who were even 
thought to be in danger, in order to ascertain, if possible, the 
extreme figure of those who might have been deprived. Naturally 
every minister who was properly a puritan felt himself threatened 
by the orders to enforce conformity, and therefore in such an 
estimate of the men in danger of deprivation we ought to find nearly 
the whole strength of the party. The figures here given for the 
counties named all come from contemporary letters of the very dates 
in question : the holograph letters of the bishops reporting to the 
privy council what they had done, origina! petitions of ministers and 
gentry, most of them with the autograph signatures still attached, 
and a series of estimates found in the private papers of a puritan, 
Melancthon Jewel, captured by the government in December 1604, 
when the ministers had been for some time threatened : 


ministers in ‘an abridgement’ of the Book of the Lincolnshire Puritans of 1605, 
p. 52. But the tract states explicitly that the figures set opposite each county refer to 
‘the number of preachers . . . which before the beginning of this last parliament (i.e. 
before March, 1604) witnessed under their own handwriting their desire to petition for 
the removing of them’ (the ceremonies). 

® Mr. Gardiner has adopted the puritan estimate (History of England, i. 197) : 
‘It has been calculated that about 300 of the clergy were ejected.’ In a footnote he 
adds, ‘ the number has been estimated as low as forty-nine; but the arguments in 
Vaughan’s Memorials of the Stwarts seem to me conclusive in favour of the larger 
number. To the authorities quoted there may be added the petition of the Warwick- 
shire ministers (S.P. Dom., xi. 68), who speak of twenty-seven being suspended in 
that county alone, though the bishop expressed his sorrow for that which he was forced 
todo.’ This last statement is not quite accurate ; the petition gives the number of 
those ‘ who are allreadie for ye most part suspended . . . and doe all expect presentlie 
to be fullie depriued’; it does not say that twenty-seven had been suspended (the 
reference should be to volume xii.). Mr. Gardiner does not seem to know where the 
figure forty-nine comes from, nor does his authority, Robert Vaughan, who says : 
‘It was affirmed during this reign and apparently without contradiction that more 
than 300 preachers were at this time deprived of their livings, or silenced and exposed 
with their families to the miseries of want. Dr. Heylin, whose authority unsupported 
is worthless (Aer. Rediv. p. 367) (sic), has attempted to reduce the number to some- 
thing less than a sixth of that amount. The Puritans as a matter of course were 
concerned to demonstrate the impolicy and cruelty of these measures, and that object 
would not be promoted by underrating their sufferings. The opponents of the 
puritans . . . (reduced) the story of puritan wrongs to the narrowest possible com- 
pass:’ (Memorials of the Stuarts, London, 1831, i. p. 144.) Heylin was, of course, 
quoting Bancroft, getting his information either direct from those of Bancroft’s suite, 
then alive, or from Spottiswood. 
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London, 22 ministers. ('°) Devon, 27 ministers. 
Lincoln, 382 _,, (**) Cornwall, 1s 

Essex, 48 Warwick, 27 
Suffolk, 50 Peterborough, 43 __,, 
Sussex, 30 Oxfordshire, — 


” 


Some of these figures seem much too large, other counties are not 
represented at all; yet it is very remarkable that the total of 297 is 
almost exactly the figure (800), which we meet over and over again 
in contemporary statements. We have seen that Hieron reckoned 
at 275 those ‘ deprived, silenced, suspended, and admonished.’ The 
figure 300 therefore is more likely the number of men who believed 
themselves to be threatened than the number who were actually 
proceeded against by the bishops. 

Turning from the examination of the contemporary puritan 
estimate to Bancroft’s statements, we find that the number of the 
deprived, as gathered from the institution books and from the 
bishops’ reports to Bancroft and Cecil, is under the archbishop’s 
estimate rather than above it. Fifteen were deprived in the diocese 
of Peterborough, and the bishop thought it necessary to explain his 
severity to the council by stating that the great bulk of the obstinate 
puritans were in his diocese, and that he deprived two or three 
times as many as the other bishops. The agreement of the epi- 
scopal records with the bishop’s letters to London increases our faith 
in his veracity. Some five or six in London, eight in Lincoln, five 
in Exeter, eight in Norwich, six in Chichester, and one in Canter- 
bury make up the total of forty-eight men actually deprived, 
according to the records of institutions preserved at the various 
episcopal registries. Probably some dozen scattered over the rest 
of England, for which we have as yet no explicit information, 
would bring the total to sixty. Several men deprived in 1605 were 
afterwards allowed to resume their cures, and thus it appears that 
about sixty were at first deprived, but that when the final rolls 
were handed in to the archbishop the number certified was forty- 
nine. 

It might indeed be conjectured that while the bishops only 
deprived sixty persons Bancroft added considerably to the total 
during the archiepiscopal visitation, which took place from May to 
October 1605, and when by law the bishops were suspended from 
exercising their functions, and the jurisdiction over the entire province 

‘© Gurney MS. 26, f. 269 (Keswick Hall, Norfolk, a holograph petition ; State Papers, 
Dom., Jac. I, x. no. 81; Brit. Mus., add. MS. 29975, f. 13. All agree on the number. 

"' Hatfield MS. 108, f. 22, holograph report to the Council; State Papers, Dom., 
Jac. I, x. no. 81. The puritan source and the official report agree in this case. 

‘2 All from a puritan source, State Papers, Dom., x. no. 81. 

3 State Papers, Dom., Jac. I, xii. no. 68. 


Hatfield MS. 104, f. 30, holograph report of the bishop to the council. 
1S Lambeth MS. 445, f. 424. 
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passed into the hands of the archbishop and his visitors. A careful 
examination however of the record of the visitation as preserved in 
Bancroft’s official register at Lambeth palace shows only eight de- 
privations for the whole province of Canterbury, six of which were 
in the diocese of Chichester and have already been counted in the 
figures above given. The bishop of Chichester died before depriv- 
ing the puritans, and the archbishop took the final steps during the 
vacancy of the see. In all Bancroft made fifty-two institutions, of 
which eight were due to deprivation, one to cession, twelve to 
resignation, twenty to the death of the incumbent, and eleven were 
because the cure was vacant. Even had the whole fifty-two been 
deprivations no such total would have been reached as has been 
asserted. A further tabulation of the institutions at Norwich, 
Lincoln, Peterborough, and Canterbury for the years 1600 to 1610 
shows that no other total than sixty deprivations is consistent with 
the general status of ecclesiastical administration. The majority 
of all the institutions were made in consequence of the death of the 
previous incumbent, and if the forty-one institutions in the diocese 
of Norwich, which included the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
had been caused by the deprivation of the minister, the number 
would still be nine short of the number of ministers who the 
puritans claimed were deprived in Suffolk alone. 

Again it might be possible that the total of 800 deprived was 
obtained by the pressure put upon ministers to resign or cede their 
benefices, so that the effect of deprivation was produced without 
the formal act.’* But despite the fact that the number of resigna- 
tions was large during the years 1605 and 1606, especially in the dio- 
cese of Peterborough, it showed only a slight increase over the years 
which preceded and followed; and unless the process of virtual 
removal was begun before the issue of the Canons and continued 
after 1605, as no one has yet affirmed, the theory must be rejected. 
The number of resignations, cessions, and the like seems to be 
plainly due to the attempt to exchange benefices held in plurality 
between the clergymen of different dioceses so as to lessen the 
scandal of non-residence. Another conjecture proved illusory. 
The records contain a number of entries of institutions where no 
reason is assigned for the vacancy of the benefice. Might it not be 
true that the bishop, eager to conceal the actual figures, had chosen 
this method of suppressing them? The largest number of unex- 
plained entries at Norwich however occurred during the years 
1603 and 1607, when the bishop could not have had any such in- 
tention, and in the years 1605 and 1606 only one and two entries re- 


‘6 Only two cases are forthcoming, and these are far from clear. Thomas Hieron, 
of Marlowe Magna, Bucks, resigned in 1604, and John Spicer, of Coginshoe, North- 
amptonshire, ceded his benefice 26 October 1608. Both these men very likely were 
puritans, but the dates of their cessions will not serve to support the argument. 
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spectively out of forty and forty-one were unaccounted for. Besides, 
if a large number of men had been suddenly deprived and their 
benefices filled with others more conformable, we should naturally 
expect to find the general total of institutions in those years greatly 
exceeding the normal sum. Yet there were thirty-nine institutions 
in Norwich in 1603 and forty-nine in 1607, the difference in the 
total being accounted for apparently by the variation in the number 
of deaths—thirty in 1607 against sixteen in 1605. On all these 
grounds (which are supported by the figures of most of the other 
dioceses) there seems to be reason to believe that the figures given 
by the archbishop to Yelverton and to Spottiswood were essentially 
correct. 

Undoubtedly the whole body of puritan ministers felt them- 
selves in danger of deprivation, and the recurrence of the figure 
800 may be interpreted as designating the number who feared 
deprivation. Nevertheless it is beyond question that the whole 300 
were not even suspended, much less deprived; and, as a matter of 
fact, a considerable proportion of them conformed. We know that 
out of forty-three puritans in Essex who at first stood out stoutly 
thirty-two had been induced by the bishop to conform as early as 
December 1604.'’ The bishop of Peterborough wrote to the privy 
council that he had persuaded as many to conform as he had 
deprived—fifteen—and this too in a diocese which was supposed to 
contain more obstinate and ‘wilful’ puritans than any other in 
England.’* Almost all the bishops sent up to London similar 
reports of conversions, but failed to give figures. We shall not be 
far astray perhaps if we place the number suspended or silenced in 
some degree for more or less than a year at about one hundred, or 
one-third of the number threatened. This leaves us a good margin 
for error. 

Still more pregnant evidence that there was no wholesale sus- 
pension or deprivation of the puritans lies in the fact that the 
churchwardens continued after the year 1605 as before to present 
large numbers of ministers for not wearing the surplice and for 
distinctive puritan practices of various sorts. Despite the pro- 
testations of the love which the congregations bore the deprived 
ministers that come to us from the puritan literature, we find the 
people, and even the churchwardens, at the earliest opportunity 
presenting them to the bishop for the very offences which had 
caused their deprivation. The churchwardens of Travell, Gibson, 
Greenwood, Allen, Chalenor, Cutbert, Smart, Swett, Hulse, Sher- 


7 State Papers, Dom., Jac. I,x.no. 81. This is a puritan account. A sample of the 
rumours afloat appears in the newsletter in Hatfield MS. 104, f. 19, stating that the 
bishop of Norwich had deprived thirty in Suffolk. If this was done it is incon- 
ceivable that there should be no trace of it in the records. 

‘8 Hatfield MS. 104, f. 30. 
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man, and others reported at the visitation of 1605 that ‘ their late 
minister continues still unconformed and disobedient to the laws 
ecclesiastical of this realme.’ Those ministers who preached after 
their suspension were by their own wardens brought to book with 
the laymen who had supported them. It is incredible that the 
pressure of the hierarchy could ever have secured such present- 
ments had the churchwardens and the great majority of the parish 
been really of that frame of mind which has been attributed to 
them. The men who were not deprived but still continued non- 
conformable shared this treatment. John Knewstubbs, the spokes- 
man of the puritans at the Hampton Court conference and one of 
the best known and most respected puritans in the country, neither 
conformed nor was deprived. ‘Iam to entreat you to provide for 
Mr. Knewstubbs, yf you may,’ wrote Bedell to Ward on 26 November 
1604, ‘any young man that would be his curate to teach in his 
parish that would weare the Surplice.’'® But in 1605 the church- 
wardens of Cockfield presented to the bishop ‘ John Knewstubbes, 
for not wearing the surplesse nor useth the signe of the crosse.’ 
At Watford, Hertfordshire, was beneficed an ardent non-conformist, 
Anthony Watson, whose churchwardens agreed with his views, but 
whose congregation did not. The latter informed the archdeacon 
in 1597 that Watson ‘hath not worn the surplesse: he hath 
omitted the cross in baptism: and he administers the com- 
munion to the people standing.’ Yet Watson was not deprived 
then, nor in 1605, though he and his churchwardens were at 
various times reprimanded and compelled to do penance. In 1606 
the wardens reported that he had ‘ provided his habit according 
to the Canon,’ but his people took a different view and presented 
him ‘for not wearing his surpless always, for not having a cloke 
with sleeves, and for not having a square cap.’*? Similar com- 
plaints were registered against most of the Essex and Suffolk 
ministers whose names we know. 

Moreover we have in the diary of Adam Winthrop, a stout 
puritan,”' and the father of that great non-conformist John Win- 
throp, the second governor of Massachusetts Bay in New England, 
the record of the thoughts and doings of a man who lived in just 
that part of Essex and Suffolk where the puritan classes had 
chiefly flourished, and where the names of the ministers are for 
the most part known to us. His diary is complete for the years 
1604 to 1610, but he records no widespread feeling of alarm over 
the contemplated loss of the preachers he listened to so gladly, 
no lament over their removal or over the cruel treatment they 


'® Bodl. Libr., Tanner MS. 75, f. 129. The quotations for which no references are 
given come from the visitation records of the various dioceses. 

*© Visitation records preserved at St. Albans. 

21 Printed in the appendix to the Life and Letters of John Winthrop, i. 405-439. 
It covers the years 1595 to 1621. 
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endured. Instead we learn from time to time that he had heard 
Mr. Knewstubbs, Mr. Rogers, Mr. Bird, or Mr. Culverwell—the 
most notable puritans of the county—as visiting preachers. It is 
very unlikely that he would have been ignorant of any considerable 
agitation among the people over the distress of their clergy, or that 
he would have failed to record it. Had these men been silenced, 
suspended, or deprived they could not have continued to preach 
undisturbed all through the years following 1605, nor had they 
lacked a cure could they have been regularly presented to the 
bishop for their non-conformity. The bishop too apparently took 
no notice of these frequent presentments, which would certainly 
have provided him with sufficient cause for the deprivation of any 
of these non-conformists at any time if he had really desired to 
proceed against them. 

If only sixty were deprived and a hundred suspended, silenced, 
and admonished out of about three hundred ministers, the bishops 
could hardly be charged with carrying matters to an extreme. 
Moreover the treatment of the men who were deprived seems to 
have been lenient. On 12 March 1605 the archbishop directed all 
the bishops to arrange matters with the next incumbent 


that the party so deprived may have two or three months liberty to 
remain still in the parsonage or vicarage house, if he have no other of 
his own: that so he may have that time to provide for himself, and not 
be thrust out into the streets upon a sudden.’ *” 


Fuller tells a story of Bancroft which he affirms he had from the 
minister concerned.”* This man went to the archbishop privately 
and told him that 


it went against his conscience to conform, being then ready to be 
deprived. Which way saith the archbishop will you live if put out of 
your benefice? The other answered, he had no way but to goe a begging 
and to put himselfe on Divine Providence. Not that (saith the arch- 
bishop) you shall not need to doe, but come to me, and I will take order 
for your maintenance. 
The bishop of Lincoln wrote : 

It is a greate greife to us all (if ther were any other remedie) to 
remoue them from theire Lyvinges, by reason whereof theire wyves and 


children, whoe haue geuen noe cause of offence, nether yet are hable to 
shift for themselves, shold be distressed.” 


At least half a dozen of the men deprived were at once re- 
admitted, showing either that they conformed or that the bishop 
was lenient enough, having satisfied policy by demonstrating his 
ability and will to deprive them, to be content with half-assent. 
Robert Travell and Thomas Gibson were deprived by the bishop 


22 Edward Cardwell, Documentary Annals, ii. 101, Oxford, 1844. 
28 Church History, book x. p. 57. 
** Hatfield MS. 110, f. 74, 12 April 1605. 
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of Peterborough and readmitted on the very same day.”*> On 
1 February George Pike, the vicar of Dunnington, had been 
deprived by the bishop of Lincoln, who on 14 March inducted a 
new incumbent. But on 29 March we find ‘George Pike, M.A., 
lately vicar of Donington, in Com: Lincoln: admitted preacher,’ 
and on 15 May we read of his readmission to his benefice. Thomas 
Forman, rector of Cotes Parva, was sequestrated on 26 April and 
reinstated on 24 May; but Anthony Nutter, deprived in February 
1604-5, waited till September 1606 for his reappointment. Among 
all the puritans none had been more notoriously disobedient 
than Arthur Hildersham. He had been proceeded against by the 
government as early as 1590, and since then had been constantly in 
difficulty. He had made himself obnoxious by disseminating the 
Millenary Petition and by attempting to collect signatures to other 
petitions. If there was any man in England who had no reason 
to expect leniency it was he. He was silenced by the bishop of 
Lincoln in December, suspended in February, and later in the year 
was deprived. Yet the very next year the bishop of Coventry and 
Lichfield allowed him to preach in a sort of prophecy in Repton 
in Derbyshire and Burton-upon-Trent in Staffordshire, and the 
year 1608 found him once more in his own pulpit at Ashby-de-la- 
Zouche.” Alexander Cooke had publicly declared that he would 
put a curb into Bancroft’s jaws. He had already been in prison 
and had been rigidly examined by the civil authorities for that 
speech; he had interviewed the king and had apparently tried 
to. give James his honest opinion of him. In 1605 he was more 
obstinate than before, and was accordingly deprived. By 1606 
however he had been restored, and to our surprise we learn from 
the visitation books of that year that he had ‘ provided his habit 
according to the Canon.’ John Harrison of Histon, Cambridge- 
shire, was about to be deprived, and sentence in fact was on the 
point of being pronounced when it was recalled.” 

One of the chief puritans in Essex, Richard Rogers, a man 
whom Adam Winthrop listened to with approval, was threatened 
with deprivation, but was saved by the intercession of Lord Knollys. 
‘It greatly troubles me,’ he wrote, ‘ that after labouring betwixt 
thirty and forty years in the ministry, I am now accounted un- 
worthy to preach.’ He seems, however, to have been temporarily 
suspended for on 80 May 1606 he entered in his diary : 


if I preach no more, I heartily thank God for my liberty, both at home 
and abroad, for this year and a half and I hope with some fruit. The 
bishop has been my friend. 


23 The dates in the Institution Book are 30 April and 26 June respectively. 

26 This account of episcopal clemency comes from a puritan book, Brook’s Lives 
of the Puritans, ii. 382, London, 1813. 

27 Cooper, Athenae Cantabrigienses, ii. 477. 
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On 2 April 1607 he recorded the 


painful news of our Bishop Vaughan’s death, who for 28 months being all 
the time he continued, permitted all the godly ministers to live peaceably 
and to enjoy liberty in their ministry.”* 


Elizabeth Mountagu was very loath to present any one to a benefice 
from which a puritan had been deprived until he had time to con- 
sider his position ; and so, having waited until her right of presenta- 
tion had nearly expired, she sent word to the bishop of her desires, 
who at once resigned to her his own right of presentation which 
would supersede hers.”® Mr. Collins wrote to John Coke, a puritan 
gentleman : 


the bishop of Hereford has not taken away my letters of orders, he has 
only hindered my ministry in his diocese. . . . I pray you be my remem- 
brancer for what liberty in the ministry may be had above with the 
archbishop.*° 


One good lady, Sarah Venables, was so much touched at the 
thought of the needs of the deprived ministers that she bequeathed 
all her property for a fund to be administered in their behalf, and 
we do not hear that the archbishop gave her relatives any coun- 
tenance in their attempt to set aside the will.* 

Yet, while we hold that not very many were suspended or 
deprived, that many conformed, and many remained in the church 
without either conforming or suffering deprivation, and that those 
who were proceeded against received merciful and lenient treat- 
ment at the hands of the bishops, it may still be argued that 
Bancroft excluded from the church or threw into opposition that 
great moderate wing of the puritan party which contained the 
element best worth keeping in the established church. This 
contention assumes in the first place that the puritans were not 
only very numerous, but were also the cream of the English clerg 
both for piety and learning, and that they possessed the heartfelt 
allegiance of at least a large majority of the English people. It 
implies the presence in the situation of factors which would have 
been of crucial importance had they existed, but which as a matter 
of fact cannot be shown to have been present. Not only were 
the puritan clergy few in numbers, and by no means highly 
educated as a party,” but the men deprived and suspended cannot 
be said to have been the very best of the puritans. The names of 


28 Printed from a manuscript diary by Brook, Lives of the Puritans, ii. 233. 
2% Hist. MSS. Comm., Report on the Beaulieu MSS., p. 46. 

% Ibid. Report on the MSS. of the Earl Cowper, i. 63 (January 1606-7). 

*! State Papers, Dom., Jac. I, 37, no. 113; 45, no. 147. 

2 The statements in what follows seem to be quite as well demonstrated as those 
for which evidence has been given in the earlier part of this article. The writer hopes 
to substantiate them in his forthcoming life of Archbishop Bancroft. 
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Travell, Gibson, Allen, Chalenor, Cutbert, Smart, Swett, Hulse, 
Sherman, Cooke, Ruddiard, Baldock, Ridout, Wood, all of whom 
were deprived, would not be known to us were it not for the books 
of institutions and what little we can glean from the visitation 
records. They were not the leaders, nor the writers of books, nor 
the men of greatest learning. In truth the bishops were careful 
not to deprive the most prominent in order that the list of 
martyrs might have as few imposing qualities as possible. The 
men who suffered were, in the main, the rashest and least com- 
mendable of the extreme party. Of the great majority against 
whom he proceeded the bishop of Peterborough wrote to the privy 
council : 


the rest by me suspended are jurats and mercinarye readers. The most 
of them haue taken no degree of schooles, some are Batchelers of art, 
very few masters of Arts, but all extremely willfull and contemptuous.** 


While some allowance should be made for the bishop’s natural 
bias, and a little more for his temper after dealing with these 
exceedingly troublesome men, his statement is valuable because it 
tallies with the facts shown by an examination of the actual cases 
we can examine. On the other hand Raignolds conformed, but 
in a vigorous and courageous letter to Bancroft refused to sub- 
scribe; and yet he was not molested. Nor was Knewstubbs 


troubled, and even Chaderton, although he felt himself threatened 
at one time, retained his mastership of Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge. Ward, Bedell, Sparke, Feilde, Downame, and Harrison 
were not molested. 

If the view that the expulsion of the puritans injured the 
church rests upon the premiss that they were a vital part of it, 
it rests even more upon their quitting it: this they certainly did 
not do. Indeed there are few facts of puritan history attested by 
more evidence than the reluctance of these men to leave a church 
which none of them in their hearts were able fully to approve. 
Every petition, every attempt at legal obstruction, every essay to 
prolong the time of probation, only gave additional testimony to 
this. And they did not go. Most of the leaders were not driven 
to the extreme limit of their consciences, and other men made use 
of casuistry in order to satisfy the bishop without really promising 
what he wished.** Henry Jacob published a book, was compelled 
by the government to retract certain expressions in it, and ended 
his retractation with the words, ‘ Howsoever I will allways heerafter 
behave myselfe quietly and as one carefull of the Churches peace, 
God assisting me.’ On its face this was a promise to do what the 


88 Bishop of Peterborough to Cranbourne (Salisbury), 16 February 1604-5, Hatfield 
MS. 104, f. 30, holograph. 
34 So much must be owned in fairness to the catholics and to the bishops. 
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government thought necessary for the church’s peace, and it was 
so understood. What Jacob took it to mean appears sufficiently 
from a copy which he retained and underneath which he wrote: 
‘I will allwayes heerafter behave myself quietly which also I have don 
allwayes heertofore, I praise God.’ Yet he signed that recantation 
because of a difference of opinion with the authorities as to what 
peaceable behaviour was.*° 

When Bedell was summoned before the bishop’s chancellor at 
Norwich and was urged to subscribe, he replied that he had already 
done so years before and 


had not revolted from yt, that 1 was conformable as much as by law I 
was bounde: that he had no more reason to urge me to subscribe than 
any minister in ye diocesse.*® 


He received a respite of nearly two months, although he frankly 
told the official that he knew no reason why he should then be urged 
to subscribe more than at that very moment. As he explained to 
Ward, ‘I refused not (nor doe not) the thing, but to do yt upon his 
urging besides law, etc.’ He himself was willing enough to 
subscribe, ‘notwithstanding, I haue yet forborne, least I should 
preiudice others by my president that perhaps are not of that indif- 
ferency in thes matters with myselfe’; and he begs Ward to pro- 
cure for him a proper clerical cap and hood with which the chan- 
cellor would be satisfied. ‘It is in truth, John Raignolds wrote to 
Bancroft, ‘the care of conscience before God, as well as the creditt 
before men, that moveth me, which yielded willingly to conformity, 
not to yield to subscription.’ *’ ‘ By continual wearing of Cap and 
Surplice (which I never have refused),’ wrote Raignolds to the earl 
of Pembroke, 


I do show I think them indifferent and lawful to be worn. . .. The 
use of the Cross I say after Baptisme with the Signification and Sense 
alone in which our Gratious King requireth it, I have rather wisht men 
to yield unto for obedience then to leave their charge.’ ** 


It seems hard to avoid the conclusion that the influence which 
their actions would have upon others far more than their own per- 
sonal disapproval of conformity or subscription kept the leaders 
and the men of learning and piety from yielding. Bedell expressed 
great surprise on hearing from Ward that Chaderton was in danger 
of losing his office, ‘ mervayling the more thereat, yf as you say he 
doth hold these matters indifferent and standeth only upon the 


* Lambeth MS., 113, f. 243, 4 April 1605, holograph. The italics are mine. This 
fell into the archbishop’s hands when Jacob’s papers were seized, and of course influ- 
enced his attitude toward the party. 

36 Tanner MS. 75, f. 132a, 11 March 1604/5, holograph. 

37 Lambeth MS. 929, f. 121, 5 August 1605, holograph. 
38 Ibid. 2 September 1604, holograph. 
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offence ’ to other weaker than he. This seemed to Bedell a slender 
reason 

to say nothing that when the greatest part ys likely to be more offended 
yf these thinges be equall, and those that haue sufficient reason shewed 
and will still persist are me thinckes no more to be tolerated (?) in their 
dislike then Brownists.*° 


Burgess, a learned man and leader of the party in the diocese 

of Lincoln, resisted every effort of the bishop to convert him, and 
was finally deprived and went into exile. He wrote however and 
signed on another occasion a submission, meant only for the eyes 
of the council : 
I doe hould and am persuaded of the crosse in baptisme and the 
surpless that, as our church useth them, they bee not unlawfull though 
in some men and places inexpedient. . . . For the subscription of the 
articles of ’62,‘° as the law requireth it and to his majesties supremacie, 
I approve it without any ecception or qualification: and touchinge the 
third article about the booke of common prayer and booke of ordination, 
doe houlde, that however they haue some thinges in them which cannot 
singly be allowed, as false translations, etc., yet considered in the purpose 
and entention of the churche of England and reduced to the proportions 
and doctrines which it publiquely professethe, they contayne nothing 
contrary to the woorde of god.*! 


Of all these men of some eminence Burgess was the only one 
who suffered at the bishops’ hands; yet years after he became a 
good churchman, held a prebend in Lichfield cathedral, and pub- 
lished a book by command of Charles I. Ward remained master of 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, became Lady Margaret professor 
of divinity, and one of the translators of the authorised version, 
and even lived to be chaplain to James I and an ardent opponent 
of Laud ‘and Arminianism. Both Raignolds and Chaderton played 
a conspicuous part in the translation of King James’s Bible. Bedell 
journeyed in 1607 to Italy, became acquainted with the famous Paolo 
Sarpi, was afterwards provost of Trinity College, Dublin, in 1628, and 
died bishop of Kilmore and Ardagh, valiantly striving to introduce 
Laud’s reforms into the Irish church. Thomas Sparke, one of the 
puritan advocates at the Hampton Court conference, termed by the 
king a ‘ great nonconformist and a pillar of puritanism,’ had so much 
impressed James that the king himself laboured to convince him of 
his errors, and actually succeeded, for as a dialectician and theo- 
logian James had few equals. Sparke proclaimed his change of 
mind publicly and issued a book entitled A Brotherly Persuasion 
to Unity and Uniformity in Judgment and Practice. 

‘8° Tanner MS. 75, f. 130, holograph. 
40 The Thirty-nine Articles of 1562. 


4 «Mr. John Burgess, his profession,’ State Papers, Dom. Jac. I, VIII. no. 86, 
original, signed. 
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There were no doubt many men of moderate puritan leanings 
whose experience was similar to that of George Downame. He had 
kept himself aloof from the discussions about discipline because he 
saw that the result must be 


either the disgrace of my ministrie among the forwarde sort, if I resolved 
as now I knowe I should haue done, or the ouerthrowe of my ministerie 
if I should stand for that discipline. Thus was I content to remaine in 
suspense. . . . But when of late yeares the case was so altered with 
the time that a necessitie was imposed, not onely to resolue, but also to 
professe my resolution on the one part: and it was now expected, that 
I should informe not onely myself but some others also what way to take : 
I did then seriously enter into the studie of these things. Perhaps with 
another mind then some others haue done, and therefore with other 
successe. I considered with myself, that this Church of England, 
wherein I was called to be a minister, did hold and professe all sub- 
stantiall points of diuinity as soundly as any church in the world, none 
excepted neither in this age nor in the primitiue times of the church. 
And secondly that it hath the testimonie of all other true churches. 
Thirdly that in it the means of saluation are ordinarily and plentifully 
to be had. And therefore to make separation from it, I tooke to be 
schismaticall and damnable presumption. And as touching myself, 
I considered that being in the ministerie, necessitie is laide upon me, and 
woe bee unto mee, if I preach not the Gospell. Wherefore, I must con- 
fesse, I studied the controuersies wherein the policie of our church is 
called into question, as one who meant if hee were not conuicted with 
euidence of truth, to bee as it were the respondent, resoluing not to 
leaue my standing wherein God had placed mee, unlesse by force of 
argument, I were remooued: Whereas others, hauing (as it seemeth) 
beene out of loue with our Church-discipline before, and in affection 
wholly alienated from our Church’s gouernours, haue studied these things 
as opponents and plaintiffes. And therefore hauing sought a knot as it 
were in euerie bulrush, and strained at euerie gnatte, they haue picked so 
many quarrels against the Church, and by consequent, against their owne 
ministerie, as that by their opposition, the Church is depriued of their 
ministerie and themselues of the imployment of their giftes, they suffer- 
ing . . . their places either to be destitue, or to be occupied with such 
as they account unprofitable ministers rather then they wil embrace, 
nay rather than they wil without preiudice and partiality read, what 
is truly said for the defence of our Church. But to return to my- 
selfe: when with this resolution (which I am persuaded ought to be in 
the like case) I had studied some, which are supposed to be the chief 
treatises on both sides, I found on the one side, certaine places of 
Scripture drawne as it were by the necke to that side, a few stragling 
sentences quoted out of the Fathers, and as it were with oares wherried 
by these men (looking as one would thinke the other waie) against the full 
streame of Antiquitie: some pretie speeches and wittie proofes, which 
notwithstanding were... meere colours rather than sound argu 
ments. . . . Now the arguments which perswaded me I haue here set 
downe... 
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He proceeds to take up at great length what can be said in defence 
of episcopacy.*? 

The defection of such men as Sparke and Downame was 
naturally treated by the more extreme puritans as rank apostasy, 
the selling of their Lord for thirty pieces of silver. Whatever was 
its cause, the fact is for us profoundly significant. In several well- 
attested cases of puritan leaders the effect of the deprivations was 
to draw them into the established church, not to drive them out of 
it. They came in moreover, not with declarations that they did so 
upon compulsion and against their more mature convictions, but with 
open protestations of allegiance and with statements of their con- 
viction that the position which the church had assumed was not 
only expedient but consonant with scripture. Nor did the majority 
of the radicals leave the church: they looked forward eagerly to 
the new session of parliament, began preparing anew their petitions 
and their measures for rendering the episcopal position untenable. 
While the party had met with a crushing defeat and had suffered 
numerous and serious defections, it had by no means given up hope 
of making good eventually their claim to remain within the church 
without conforming to the authority of the bishops. 

Rotanp G. UsHER. 


2 A Sermon defending the Honourable Function of Bishops, 1608, preface. 





The Relations between England and 
Germany, 1660-1688 


ig it is true that the English Interregnum contributed to retard 
the development of the technique of foreign relations, the 
Restoration can hardly be said to have made up for the disad- 
vantage. An appropriate arrangement of the diplomatic service 
was one of the many questions which the government of the later 
Stuarts left unsolved. At a time when France was teaching the 
other European nations to make an efficient diplomacy the chief 
factor in national progress, Charles II had only one standing 
representative of the highest rank—namely at Constantinople, and 
that chiefly in the interest of the Turkey Company, which shared 
in the maintenance of the embassy. All the rest of diplomatic 
business was carried on either by permanent or more frequently 
by extraordinary representatives of a lower class.' The whole 
annual expense on foreign service is taken by Macaulay?’ to have 
been not much above 20,000/. The insufficiency of their establish- 
ment was indeed sometimes felt very strongly by English diplo- 
matists, the more so as even their actual allowances were very seldom 
paid as they were due. When Lord Carlingford went on his great 
mission to Vienna in 1666, which was to be decisive for the future 
relations to the emperor, he was only made envoy extraordinary. 
In vain he hinted for a long time in his reports at the desirability 
of a higher dignity, since the Venetian ambassador had refused to 
pay the usual first call upon him. He was made ambassador when 
his negotiations had come to a stand, and it availed him nothing. 
When the Vienna court went into mourning for a time, his position 
became still worse. He had not the means to alter his equipage, 
and was forced to keep at home and in bed under pretence of 
gout. And for his mere sustenance he had to draw on other 
people’s credit.’ Sir Thomas Higgons and the garter king of arms, 


Op. O. Krauske, Die Entwickelwng der stindigen Diplomatie vom 15. Jahrhundert 
bis zu den Beschliissen von 1815-18 in Schmoller’s Staats- und Sozialwissenschaftliche 
Forschungen, vol. iii., 1885, p. 165. The two principal ranks were (1) that of ambas- 
sador and (2) that below the ambassador, the latter gradually divided into (a) envoys, 
the newest but highest character, (b) residents, and (c) agents, the oldest but lowest 
office. 

2 Hist. of Engl. i. 150. 

8 State Papers, Foreign, Germany, Empire, 11; Carlingford’s letters of 17 June 
26 January, 6 and 14 January 1666. 
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who invested the elector of Saxony with the garter in 1669, received 
an allowance of 31. and 80s. respectively.4 A post which required 
constant attention, though scarcely any display, was that of agent 
to the German Hanse Towns. Here again the support of private 
enterprise was relied upon. The English resident at Hamburg 
usually held the deputy-governorship of the Company of Merchant 
Adventurers there, as indeed the care of their commercial interests 
was his main charge. From the government Sir William Swan, 
who became resident in 1663, had only 20s. a day; but having 
been ‘ forced to sell what he had and contract many debts besides,’ 
he petitioned successfully for a salary of 2/. per diem in October 
1666, and even that had to be raised to 3/. in December 1672.’ 

Of course allowance for extraordinary expenses was granted to 
diplomatic officers, and under the circumstances a large use was 
made of this mode of payment. A principal item in the bills of 
extraordinaries was always the expenses incurred by residents and 
agents in forwarding the political news of their own and of the 
neighbouring parts. Naturally their reports to the secretaries of 
state belonged to their ordinary service. But for sending on other 
correspondence, or for supplying Sir Joseph Williamson’s news- 
letter office ° they reasonably expected special reimbursement. Hence 
Swan complained to Williamson on 22 February 1668: 


I fynde that Mr. Secretary Morice thincks my account for postedgse 
too lardge . . . doe me a kindnesse in letting him know that all your 
pacquets which you send for these parts and which you receave from 
hence come and goe under covert to me. 


Swan’s successor, Sir Peter Wyche, asked of Sunderland on 
19/29 December 1679 an annual allowance of 150l. for postage of 
all letters going through his hands. Under James II an attempt 
was made to set a limit to the extraordinary expenses of foreign 
ministers, and in 1687 they were by royal order restricted to 501. a 
quarter.” 

The department of foreign affairs in the government had not 
developed into a separate board. In fact their administration 
was as disjointed as it could be, several secretaries of state being 
entrusted with parts of it. At the Restoration the ‘ provinces’ of 
foreign policy were divided between Nicholas and Morice. Nicholas 
directed the relations to Spain, Flanders, Italy and Savoy, the 
emperor and the catholic princes of Germany, Turkey, Barbary, 
and the Indies; Morice those to Portugal (because the Portuguese 

* State Papers, Foreign, Germany, States, 58. 

° State Papers, Foreign, Germany, Hanse Towns, 11. 

° Letters of Williamson, ed. W. D. Christie (Camden Soc., 1874), app.; ep. Swan 
to Williamson, 5 October 1667: ‘ Your weekly Extracts and Gazetts come ordinarily 


to my hands, in return of which I doe send you what these parts afforde.’ 
” Letterbook of Sir George Etheredge, then resident at Ratisbon, Brit. Mus., Add. 
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ambassador objected to Nicholas as ‘too much a Spaniard’), 
France, the protestant German states, Switzerland, the Rhenish 
provinces, Denmark and Sweden, Russia and Poland, and the 
Hanse Towns. When Arlington succeeded Nicholas in 1662 he 
took over Portugal and France from Morice and gave him the German 
catholics instead. This arrangement of the ‘northern’ and 
‘southern’ provinces probably remained practically unaltered 
under Williamson and Sunderland, who followed Arlington in 1674 
and 1679, and, on the other hand, under Trevor, Coventry, Jenkins, 
and Sunderland, who took Morice’s place successively in 1668, 1672, 
1680, and 1681,° although the division cannot have prevented a 
frequent participation of one secretary in his colleague’s work, 
since both Arlington and Williamson are found regularly corre- 
sponding with Germany. 

In the relations between England and Germany at the Restora- 
tion there was only one department in which the material interests 
of the English nation supplied a basis which necessarily deter- 
mined the policy of the government. The trade of the Company 
of Merchant Adventurers to and from the German Hanse Towns, 
chiefly to Hamburg, formed the only considerable commercial 
connexion between the two countries. England’s attitude towards 
the rest of Germany was more or less left to the combinations of 
the moment, and was indeed very often kept a blank to be filled by 
the writing of chance. It was a circumstance of great consequence 
at the Restoration that the most powerful prince of Germany, the 
elector of Brandenburg, had just then reason to seek Charles II’s 
friendship. His relations to Holland were strained to the last 
degree. It still refused the settlement of the old ‘ Hofyser’ debt 
contracted by Brandenburg with the States in the time of the 
quarrel about the succession of Jiilich and Cleve. Under pretence 
of this claim the States kept from him his Cleve fortresses— 


MS. 11513, p. 175 b; letter of Middleton, 11 February 1687 ; compare also Etheredge’s 
bills of extraordinaries on p. 187 b:— 

‘From 30 August 1685 to 11 February 1687 :— £ 
Charges for a privy seal and receiving moneys from the Exchequer 29 
Journeys and service in Holland . ‘ ° ‘ ‘ ‘ a 
Mourning for the Empress Dowager ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ~ 
Postage, stationery, copies, translates . ‘ ‘ . ‘ - 87 
Intelligence ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ : ‘ . 44 
Treasury fees and charges for receiving money from the Exchequer 24 

164 

‘From 11 February to 30 August 1687 :— £ 8. 
Postage and stationery . ‘ . . ‘ e ; ; + 
Intelligence. ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ - ‘ P 20 0 
Mourning for the Duchess of Modena, for himself, his secretary, 

family, and coach . ‘ ‘ , ‘ 4 ‘ ‘ - 80 0 


£107 13° 
* Cp.-the note in the marquis of Bath’s Coventry Papers, Hist. Manuscripts Com- 
mission, iv. 230. 
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Emmerich, Wesel, Rees, Orsoy, Gennep, Biirich, and Schenken- 
schanz. And the death of Charles II’s sister, Princess Mary of 
Orange, in 1660, had again raised the question of the guardian- 
ship of her son, the young Prince William of Orange. In this case the 
elector trusted to excite Charles’s animosity against the preten- 
sions of the omnipotent States of Holland, and so to win his assist- 
ance against Holland in general. 

The congratulatory mission of Frederick William’s equerry, 
Gerard von Péllnitz, to London in July 1660 could not, according 
to custom, formally enter upon political business. But early in 
the next year the elector sent an officer of the highest rank and 
a diplomatist of the greatest skill for this purpose, his governor of 
Cleve, Prince John Maurice of Nassau-Siegen, and his resident at 
the Hague, Daniel Weiman, with the title of ambassadors.° They 
had secret orders '° to treat of a marriage between the king and the 
youngest of the electress of Brandenburg’s sisters, Princess Mary 
of Orange. Charles IIT had been vainly courting in his exile another 
of the princess dowager’s daughters, Henrietta Catherine, afterwards 
princess of Anhalt-Dessau." Now he did not like to expose himself 
to another refusal, nor to offend his French mother and sister by a 
protestant marriage.'* So this delicate point was hardly touched 
by the ambassadors. In the political negotiation with Clarendon, 
Albemarle, Northumberland, and the secretaries of state, who had 
been appointed commissioners on 1/11 February 1661,'* they were 
more successful. First an agreement on the Orange guardianship 
was reached. The ambassadors found it impossible to withhold 
a share in it from Charles II as their master desired to do. 
As a matter of fact they had to fight a bitter quarrel with his 
secret council.'* The necessity of a simultaneous treaty with the 
States of Holland increased the difficulties, but as soon as the king 
was won the States retired. The final settlement of 17/27 May 
1661 constituted the dowager princess as sole acting guardian of her 
grandson, with Charles and Frederick William as her assistants. 
As toa further political alliance between England and Brandenburg, 
the latter’s position as the pillar of German protestantism and 
umpire of the Baltic, which was pointed out by the ambassadors,’* 
cannot but have impressed the government of Charles I]. An 
offensive alliance against Holland the elector of course did not like 
to propose. His aim was to get a one-sided promise of support, 

® Cp. their instruction dated 1 February, Urkunden und Aktenstiicke zur 


Geschichte des Grossen Kurfiirsten, ix. (ed. Th. Hirsch, 1879), p. 492. 
© Of the same date, ibid. p. 502. 


" Cp. Kleinschmidt in Mitteilungen des Vereins filr anhaltische Geschichte und 
Altertumskunde, x. 94 ff. 
2 Clarendon, Continuation, pp. 152, 154. 


‘8 Urkwnden und Aktenstiicke, ix. 491. 4 Ibid. pp. 534-55. 
8 Ibid. p. 500. 
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such as England had recently given to Denmark in the treaty 
of 28 February 1661.'° But here, too, his ambassadors could not help 
making concessions. The defensive league and commercial treaty 
which they concluded on 20/80 July 1661, was ratified by the 
elector on 10/20 October, and by the king on 10/20 November the 
same year. It was to run according to article 21 for ten years, and 
in article 6 engaged Brandenburg to assist England at least in the 
North Sea and Baltic. In return England was not only bound by 
article 8 to help to defend Prussia, Pomerania, and the marquisate 
of Brandenburg by sea, but by article 4 to guarantee by all means 
the elector’s possessions in Jiilich and Cleve, both present and 
future. And as the free exercise of the protestant religion in the 
latter had been the cause of constant quarrels between Frederick 
William and his neighbour the Count Palatine of Neuburg, it was 
fortunate that Brandenburg " secured by article 5 English protection 
for protestantism in the whole of the Jiilich-Cleve territories. 

The commercial part of the treaty began by establishing in 
article 8 the principle of free intercourse between the two countries, 
which in articles 10-11 was extended to friendly visits of men-of-war. 
Articles 18-14 sought to prevent reprisals in international lawsuits 
by providing for speedy jurisdiction in loco delicti vel contractus. 
Articles 15-17 and 19 regulated the restrictions of free inter- 
course by placing Brandenburg on the same footing as Holland and 
Denmark, and England on an equal footing with Holland.’* Yet 
in spite of all the advantages which Brandenburg received in the 
treaty, England was not playing the part of the disinterested pro- 
tector. In the view of the English statesmen this treaty was to be the 
basis of similar combinations with the rest of Germany. Article 20 
obliged the elector to work for the extension of the alliance to other 
German princes. It was clear that England intended on her part 
to use them as active forces in her own policy, and to place her 
influence at their disposal. Thus England was very unwilling at 
first te run present risk by guaranteeing to: Brandenburg the peace 
of Oliva, though it would appear to be merely a consequence in- 
volved in the treaty. It was believed in Brandenburg that the 
reason was personal, and that Morice delayed the business because 
the ambassadors had failed to bribe him as they did his colleague 
Nicholas.’ But Christoph von Brandt, who had been appointed 
resident for Brandenburg at London as early as January 1660, and 
who after the return of Nassau and Weiman was charged to complete 

© Urkunden und Aktenstiicke, ix. 523. 

7 According to the ambassadors’ additional instructions of 19 February, ibid. pp. 
507, 508. 

'§ Moerner, Kurbrandenburgs Staatsvertrdge 1601-1700, Berlin, 1867, p. 254, 
where Anglesey, Holles, Ashley, Carteret, and the secretaries are named as English 
commissioners. 


' Urkunden und Aktenstiicke, ix. 711. 
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their work, soon found that caution and reserve were the real 
motives of England’s attitude. Charles II delayed to promise 
assistance against Sweden until Clarendon had assured himself 
that there was no imminent need of it.” In 1663 Brandt repeatedly 
complained that he could have no influence at the English court 
unless he were able to satisfy its curiosity about his master’s 
negotiations with France,”' A characteristic which predominated 
in the foreign policy of the Restoration government was beginning 
to take form and to manifest itself: England could take the lead, 
and might then have a perfect control of affairs, or else she might 
follow the lead of others, and must in that case leave something 
to the discretion of others ; but what she tried all along was to find 
an impossible compromise and to make others act at her own 
discretion. That most foreign powers were labouring at the same 
hopeless problem could be no excuse. It should have made resolu- 
tion the more urgent. 

The situation at the beginning of the Dutch war in 1664 showed 
this very distinctly. Brandt, who had left London in February 1664, 
returned late in the same year to recommend his elector’s interests 
to the enemies of Holland.”*? But his mention of the Hofyser debt 
case on 21 September/1 October 1664 was met by the king on 
28 December/7 January with a reference to article 6 of the treaty of 
1661.” And though England could hardly pretend to be on the 
defensive against Holland, yet the casus foederis might seem to 
have been caused by the English troubles in the North Sea. But 
how could England expect the elector to interpret his duties loyally, 
if it was not itself ready to do the same and to espouse his Cleve 
difficulties? Thus the practical consequences which should have 
followed this alliance were again stayed. At that moment the only 
thing Brandt could obtain was that in February 1665 England at 
last consented to guarantee the peace of Oliva, which had now 
ceased to be of any great practical value.** It so happened that 
Brandenburg succeeded in arranging its own affairs, and England 
had once more to seek its help under less favourable conditions. 
Frederick William on his own account came to an understanding 
with his German neighbours Neuburg and Miinster, so that in their 
treaties at Dorsten in February 1665 even the question of Julich- 
Cleve protestantism was settled independently of England.” And 
when in the following autumn Holland and France on the one side, 
and England and Sweden on the other, threatened the empire with the 


* Brandt’s letter of 19/29 September 1662, ibid. p. 700. 

2! Cp. his letters of 1/10 April, 19/29 June, 17/27 July, ibid. 706, 707. 

2 His instructions of 8/18 July 1664, ibid. xii. (ed. F. Hirsch, 1892), 614, 615. 
*8 Ibid. pp. 617, 618 and 620, 621. 

** Ibid. p. 607, note 3. 

°° M. Philippson, Der Grosse Kurfiirst (Berlin, 1897-1903), ii. 51. 
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danger of foreign sway, Frederick William’s court at Cleve was the 
centre of political gravity, holding the balance between the fighting 
parties and shielding the national independence of Germany. 

This moment originated another link in the diplomatic connex- 
ion between England and Germany. The Roman emperor had 
long been left out of consideration by Charles II's government. He 
had nothing to offer, and in 1664 his war with the Turks made it 


undesirable to get involved in his concerns. Indeed, Brandt wrote 
on 26 December 1663 : 


Ohne dass der Geldmangel hier unbeschreiblich, so wird man dem 
tiirkischen Kaiser nicht Ursache geben wollen, die englischen Factoren 
von Constantinopel, Alexandria, Smyrna, Aleppo etc. zu vertreiben, weil 


solches der geradeste Weg, den Holliindern den ganzen asiatischen 
Handel allein in die Hinde zu spielen. 


And in Brandt’s last audience on 16 February 1664 Charles II 
held out the assistance of his navy in the Mediterranean, but only 
on the condition that all his expenses should be defrayed by the 
German states.° At length in 1665 England approached the 
head of the empire. It is on record that the impropriety of abrupt 
overtures to Vienna was duly felt by the English politicians, and it 
is highly significant that the Spanish ambassador should have en- 
couraged and brought about the step.”’ The traditional situation 
in European politics since the growth of the French power was the 
rivalry between the houses of Bourbon and Habsburg. In this 
rivalry the two branches of the Austrian dynasty must be united, 
if it was to retain its position. The contemporaries of the Restora- 
tion witnessed for the first time the weakening of the tie between 
the two branches caused by the increasing inclination of Spain 
towards France after the peace of the Pyrenees and by its engage- 
ment in the quarrel with Portugal. The political timidity which 
shrank from entirely new combinations would naturally look to the 
re-establishment of the Austrian phalanx as the necessary basis for 
any action. It might have been foreseen that this regard to Spain 
at the court of Vienna would be fatal to the English negotiations 
with the emperor. Yet it was under the auspices of Spain that 
these negotiations began. 

Theobald Taaffe, earl of Carlingford, was instructed on 22 August 
1665 for what was nominally a complimentary mission to Vienna. 
The emperor was to be congratulated upon his marriage with the 
Infanta Margaret Theresa and his victory over the Turks ; he was 
to be condoled with on the death of the archduchess of Innsbruck. 
Politics were to follow in the second line, but Carlingford did not 
take with him a ready-made scheme for an alliance. His course 
was ordered to be indirect ; in his representations he was to dwell 


26 Urkunden u. Aktenstiicke, ix. 708, 712. 
27 Memoirs of the Taaffe Family, pp. 127 ff. 
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on the prospect of an Anglo-Spanish treaty and on the advantages 
which Holland’s defeat would offer to the emperor.** On his way 
through Germany Carlingford was commissioned to find out in the 
same tentative manner the attitude of the most important German 
princes.”® He saw Philip William of Neuburg at Bensberg between 
1 and 4 October. The count openly declared that he dared not 
stir without the consent of Louis XIV, to whom his councillor, 
Baron Lerodt, had gone as an envoy. Between 4 and 9 October 
Carlingford was with the elector of Cologne at Arnsberg. All he 
could move Maximilian Henry to do was to write a verbose but 
empty letter to the king. His visit to the English ally, the bishop 
of Munster, in his camp at Meppen between 10 and 26 October 
imbued him with a very gloomy view of that prince’s position and 
prospects. The dukes Ernest Augustus, George William, and John 
Frederick of Brunswick-Liuneburg, on whom Carlingford waited at 
Iburg, Celle, and Hanover, between 26 October and 5 November, 
referred to each other, to Brandenburg, and to Sweden as powers to 
be asked for their opinion, but Carlingford might have understood 
that they were secretly completing an alliance with Holland. The 
elector of Brandenburg was equally reserved, and would not promise 
anything certain, when Carlingford met him at Hamm on 10 Novem- 
ber, and again at Lippstadt about 23 November. Of Landgrave 
Ernest of Hesse-Cassel the envoy wrote about the middle of 
November : *° 

He is willing to engage for the King but will expect money, if any 
such person upon such terms be thought useful, this man has reputation 
and interest enough,he will not serve by any commission but the King’s. 


With each of these German states the question in reality was this : 
whether England was willing to take the responsibility of leading 
them, and nothing could come of declining to face the question and 
to answer it. The last of the princes Carlingford turned to was 
the elector of Mainz. But John Philip wrote to Charles II on 
4 December much in the same terms as his brother of Cologne had 
done. 

The aspect of German affairs at the end of Carlingford’s diplo- 
matic journey cannot be better described than by his own words in a 
letter from Frankfort of the endof November.*' In it he related the 
bishop of Munster’s retreat from Friesland, and then continued : 


Nor can I imagine how the Bishop can either provide or preserve 


°8 Cp. Memoirs, pp. 31 ff. 

*® For the following, see the Memoirs of the Taaffe Family and the State Papers, 
Foreign, Germany, States, 56: the dates here given are N.S. See also ‘ Charles II 
and thé Bishop of Miinster in the Anglo-Dutch War of 1666,’ ante, vol. xxi. 686 ff. 
October 1906. 

3 Memoirs, p. 56. 

31 Tbid. pp. 55, 56, without date, but dated from internal evidence. 
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his army this winter, there being no furage in his own country, nor can he 
keep the field against the French, the Dutch and the Brunswick, who are 
ready to march with eighty thousand men, and were you punctual in pay- 
ment, which the reverend complains you are not (it’s the opinion of the 
Elector of Mayence), that money would not preserve him, all the furage 
being already spent, so as he advises the endeavouring a peace and offers 
to interest himself in a reconciliation if the king please; it is certain 
there is not a prince in Germany, that will join with the Bishop, though 
many wish him well in consideration of the King and hatred of the 
Dutch, so as if you cannot persuade the King of Swede to oppose the 
States, it is impossible the Bishop can do more than to force them for 
some time to keep an army, which infallibly is very chargeable, they 
have already given a houndred thousand pound to the Brunswicks and 
Waldeck to make their levies, in fine if you will not or cannot make a 
peace there is no way to engage the Emperor or any one else, but by 
making alliance offensive and defensive with the Spaniard, in that case, I 
believe, many may concern themselves. 


The last consideration, the necessity of parallel action at Madrid 
and Vienna, was the keynote of Carlingford’s ensuing negotiations. 
He had his first audience at the emperor’s court on 17/27 January 
1666, and he soon became a persona grata there. His son had been 
serving Leopold I as a page. He himself pleased the aesthetic and 
human sense of the monarch by his noble and frank manners. 
They used to spend whole days together in hunting. From Madrid, 


too, his important mission had been specially recommended to the 
emperor’s care. Yet to his conferences with Leopold’s com- 
missioners, the almighty Prince Lobkowitz and the old Count 
Lamberg, the first stop was put by the attitude of Spain. On 
8/18 February Leopold declared to Carlingford that he wished to 
treat at Vienna both his own and the Spanish alliance with 
England. But he complained that he had not yet received the 
Spanish conditions.** The English government itself now began to 
see that the inclusion of Spain in the Vienna negotiations only meant 
delay. Carlingford prepared himself for his departure, having, 
as Arlington wrote to him on 16/26 February, ‘sufficiently per- 
formed His Majesty’s compliments and done the bishop of Miinster 
the best good offices.’ “ ‘As for the prosecution of any treaty of 
alliance with the emperor,’ the secretary thought, ‘our business 
with Spain are not yet ripe for it, My Lord Sandwich being not 
yet gone hence.’ Yet as soon as the progress of the English diplo- 
matists in the Peninsula looked a little more hopeful Carlingford was 
sent orders on 9/19 March * to prolong his stay at Vienna. In the 
following month the form of the Anglo-Austrian alliance came to 
be discussed. Carlingford was hampered by his inability to make 

8? F. Pribram, Privatbriefe Kaiser Leopold I. an den Grafen K. E. Pitting, 1662- 


1673 (Wien, 1903-4), i. 181, note 1. 33 Thid. i. 199. 
34 Memoirs, p. 103. % Ibid. p. 109. 
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definite propositions, and actually left Vienna under the pretence of 
going home to get full powers.** At Prague however new com- 
mands reached him to return to Vienna without such powers. He 
was instructed on 22 June/2 July to submit all Austrian proposals 
first to the government at home. Leopold offered to contract a 
defensive, and in case of an attack on Flanders even an offensive 
alliance.*’ Carlingford demanded an unconditional offensive league, 
or at least the promise of it if Spain should continue to hesitate.* 
One feels throughout that in truth England had no more desire to 
take resolute measures than the emperor had, though perhaps 
Carlingford personally was in earnest in advancing the treaty to 
the best of his diplomatic skill. The whole action was virtually 
cut short when on 2/12 August Leopold wrote to Charles II * 
announcing the mission of Baron Francis von Lisola, hitherto his 
second ambassador at Madrid, to London. Lisola was the most 
ingenious and at the same time the boldest of Austrian diplo- 
matists. He could be expected to give the emperor's policy a new 
and decisive turn. That such a turn was indeed far from being 
Leopold’s mind was shown in this very letter, where he assured 
Charles of his further good offices with the crown of Spain as a 
basis to Lisola’s success. Anyhow, Carlingford’s commission drew 
to a practical close even before it formally expired. He obtained his 
re-credentials on 18 October 1666,*° and at parting he gave and 
received assurances with reference to Lisola and the future which 
sought in vain to veil the insignificance of his own work.*! 

In spite of the discouragement the elector of Brandenburg had 
given to Carlingford, England thought it worth while to repeat its 
overtures to him in a more direct and express manner. Late in 
1665 Sir Walter Vane was sent as an envoy to Cleve. Like that 
of Carlingford, his mission contained in itself the germ of its failure. 
All the parts of his instruction’? bore a belated character on the 
face of them. What could it avail now again to point to the casus 
foederis? The opportunity of coming to an understanding as to 
the interpretation of the treaty had been lost when Brandt was dis- 
missed. What was the good of offering now to back Frederick 
William and the house of Orange against Holland and to guarantee 
him against Sweden? After the elector had been refused these 
same demands two years earlier, he had proved able to look after 
his interests independently, and was now actually courted by the 
Siates-general and on very good terms with the Scandinavian crown. 
And why should he seek to win the Brunswicks and Hesse to 

36 Privatbriefe, i. 216, note 2. 

37 Carlingford’s letters of 22 June/2 July and 1/10 August (State Papers, Foreign, 
Germany, Empire, 11). 

38 Memoirs, pp. 118 ff., and Privatbriefe, i. 257, note 1. 


8° Memoirs, pp. 133, 134. 40 Ibid. p. 179. 
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support the policy of England when he could unite them for a 
national policy ? Moreover, the moment of Vane’s arrival at Cleve 
on 80 November/9 December 1665 was specially unlucky. The 
elector was highly exasperated against England by a commercial 
quarrel. Two Brandenburg merchantmen, the ‘ Herzogtum Cleve’ 
and the ‘ Grafschaft Mark, had been arrested at Falmouth in 
January 1665 as carrying Dutch goods. They had obtained their 
release in April, had gone to Spain, and had there taken in some 
Flemish goods. On repassing the English coast in June they were 
again stopped, and now appealed to the elector. The Brandenburg 
agent Amadis von Wulffen, whom Brandt had left behind him in 
London, seems to have proceeded too roughly to influence the 
English government in their favour. So Frederick William had 
taken to reprisals.“* Vane for a long time recommended his 
government to facilitate his task by the ‘seasonable civility’ of 
restoring the ships, and declared the obstinacy of the English 
to be a principal hindrance to the elector’s politic compliance. 
When England at last gave way, in January 1666, the matter was 
at once settled.** 

Vane took counsel upon his proposals with President Otto von 
Schwerin the elder and Chancellor Friedrich von Jena, whom 
their master had appointed commissioners for the purpose. He 
wrote to Morice on 8/18 December 1665 that the two were 
divided in opinion, and it is well known that Schwerin, the friend 
of the electress, was a head of the anti-French party which Jena 
opposed. But this difference did not go so far as to blind them 
to the unfavourable situation of England, and both seem to have 
agreed in making the most of it. They recognised the weak point 
of England’s German policy at once. In a first memorial Vane 
tried to represent the bishop of Munster’s position as entirely 
dependent on Charles Il. Their reply was that this was contra- 
dictory to the informations they had received from Carlingford 
and from the king himself, that they had understood the bishop to 
act merely with the approval and not with the help of England. 
(5/15 December 1665).*° It is indeed probable that Charles had 
at first avoided to state the case clearly to the German princes. 
But however that may have been, it was precisely this uncertainty 
about the power of England to control the factors its policy 
employed which furnished the world with the best reason for re- 
fusing to trust that policy at all. That is why Schwerin and Jena 
were, or pretended to be, so very much afraid of Miinster’s religious 
designs. On the whole they pronounced a new alliance to be un- 

48 Urkunden und Aktenstiicke, xiii. 620, 623, 627, and Vane’s Letterbook, Brit. 
Mus., Add. MS. 16272, pp. 13 ff., 28. 

“* Letterbook, pp. 19, 38 ff., 84 ff. 

 Urkunden und Aktenstiicke, xi. 677, 678. 
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necessary and the conjuncture very unfit for bringing the Orange 
claims against Holland to the fore. A second memorial of 
7/17 December 1665 Vane supported on his own account by an 
offer of subsidies, first of 80,000, then even of 50,000 dollars for 
an attack on Holland by Brandenburg with 7,000 foot and 5,000 
horse. Immediately he was rebuked by his government for ex- 
ceeding his powers. And when the commissioners on 22 De- 
cember/1 January declared themselves unable to go beyond a 
neutral attitude, any grant was scornfully rejected by Morice and 
Clarendon. The elector wished to arrange a meeting between 
Vane and the Dutch envoy at his court, Beverlingen, in order to 
act as mediator, but in spite of Vane’s readiness the conference did 
not come off. For a moment there were hopes of the emperor’s 
making a decisive move in Flanders, but they vanished as soon 
as they rose. On 6/16 February 1666 Frederick William renewed 
his defensive league with Holland. On the same day Vane was re- 
accredited for his return to England.*® 

With him went the elector’s secretary, Luke von Achen, to 
justify his master’s attitude. His mission was an act of courtesy, 
and the proposition he brought of a mediation between Holland and 
England might have seemed to deserve the latter’s attention. But 
the English government observed with anger and anxiety the effect 
that the influence of Brandenburg produced in the Dutch scale, 
and first of all the desertion of its only German ally, the bishop of 
Minster. Achen was therefore not admitted into the presence of 
the king at all, but left London on 7/17 March 1666 with a some- 
what questionable assurance from the chancellor, that the elector 
would have served his own advantage better by joining the English 
side.*”? The question of the mediation had scarcely been mentioned, 
yet it was not only the aim of Achen’s visit, but the central problem 
of the political situation. The inclination of England to a peace 
could not be doubted. It was, moreover, certain that France did 
not obstruct that peace as such. Everything turned on what 
might follow the peace. The formal necessity that according to 
the diplomatic custom of the age a neutral state should initiate and 
superintend the agreement between the parties became of great 
material importance, because it would determine the combinations 
of the future. If the mediation was the work of anti-French in- 
fluence, France must suffer from this ascendency. Everyone knew 
that the next great fight would be one between those old rivals 
Bourbon and Habsburg over the Spanish succession. The way in 
which England and Holland disengaged themselves from the old 
quarrel would decide the way in which they would engage in the 
new one. Though this situation was perfectly obvious, the chances 


‘© Urkunden und Aktenstiicke, xi. 675-9; Letterbook, pp. 9 ff., 19-22, 28, 68, 
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of France were augmented by its daring, strong, and uniform policy, 
while those of its adversaries were diminished by their incapacity 
for united action even when they might have seen their way clear 
before them. One of the few statesmen bent on remedying this 
fatal disadvantage was then in England. Lisola arrived in London 
in February 1666. He set himself at once to the work of mediation 
as the necessary preliminary to all ideas of alliance. Brandenburg 
chimed in once more in support of these endeavours, and this time 
with better result. Again Achen came over, in June 1666, but merely 
to announce another negotiator more experienced and more accept- 
able to the court of Charles II, namely the former resident, Christoph 
yon Brandt. Once more Achen had to be satisfied with receiving 
an audience from Clarendon (3/18 July), and the chancellor is said 
to have been afterwards reproached with his arbitrariness by his 
enemies. Yet a good reception was promised to Brandt.“ 
England’s chief importance at the time consisted in its freedom 
to choose between the French and the anti-French party. But it 
was clear which way the bias of Charles II's opinions pointed, and 
that bias was then even increased by the French sympathies of 
the chancellor. The source of both was probably not so much 
personal preoccupation as that pervading lack of independent 
resolution and action which characterises the English policy of 
that day. These statesmen did not by any means delight in 
subserviency to the French king, but the impetuous schemes of a 
Lisola gave them much greater uneasiness. Louis XIV demanded 
a compliance which could in the main be passive; the enemies of 
France sought to press England into the compromising and danger- 
ous position of a vanguard. Thus the English inclination was 
rather to escape the one suitor than to accept the other. Sweden, 
by its offer of mediation, seemed to open a possibility of succeeding 
in this attempt. It is probable that England thought of moving 
Brandenburg to connive at this evasion of the issue, and therefore 
the elector proceeded the more cautiously. Brandt was instructed 
on 7/17 August 1666 no longer to offer Brandenburg’s mediation 
directly, but to begin by proving that this mediation if offered would 
be acceptable and disinterested. And he even received a special 
warning against the common designs of Sweden and England. In 
the first audiences he had on 5/15 and 8/18 October at the English 
court after his arrival on 2/12 September, Clarendon and the king 
justified those suspicions by laying repeated stress on the desira- 
bility of a good understanding between Brandenburg and Sweden, 
though Frederick William was just then united to the northern 
power by the treaty of 27 March/6 April 1666, and was actually 
rendering it his best offices in its contest with the city of Bremen.* 


‘8 Urkunden und Aktenstiicke, xii. 631, 632, 636, note 3. 
*® Philippson, ii.92, 93. 
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Brandt’s reserve kept the question of the mediation in the back- 
ground. 

But about the same time Charles II’s ambassador at Madrid, 
the earl of Sandwich, said to the emperor's Spanish ambassador, 
Count Potting, 


que le roi d’Angleterre assurait, qu’il avait la paix de la France en 
ses mains toutes les fois qu’il lui plairait, et que la France lui offrait 
la méme ligue qu’il faisait 4 l’Espagne.*° 


Here the essence of the English position is plainly expressed. It 
was the least that England could possibly ask of the anti-French 
powers that they should enter into some sort of competition with 
France for England’s favour. As it was, neither the feeble con- 
servatism shown by the emperor nor the mixture of conceit and 
weakness exhibited by the Spanish government was able to impose 
on Charles II. The diplomatic abilities of Lisola were needed to 
secure to Leopold, by arrangement with the other mediators, a 
share in the mediation between England and the States-general. 
From April to August 1667 he changed his residence for the 
Hague and Holland, where the negotiations of peace began." 
Brandt could not even obtain as much as Lisola. Brandenburg 
was granted a place in the conference at Breda, but not a formal 
mediatorship. Brandt and Blaspeil, Weiman's successor at the 
Hague, were ordered to go to Breda. Brandt left London in June 
1667. But before they were ready to start from the Hague, peace 
between England and Holland was concluded on 81 July 1667, and 
the inclusion of Brandenburg in the instrument was all they could 
effect by way of addition. 

In the meantime the long-expected new departure in European 
politics had taken place. By a monstrous double game Louis XIV 
had frustrated English diplomacy at Madrid and Lisbon, and 
separated Spain from the only ally which was at present available. 
At the very moment when he had succeeded in making the rupture 
between Portugal and Spain quite incurable he bound Portugal to 
France by the offensive alliance of 1 March 1667, and declared 
war against Spain on 8 May following. When England got its 
hands free from the Dutch war there was no anti-French party 
which Charles could have joined. Thus it implied an excess of 
independence and self-consciousness on the part of Charles not to 
follow the example of Portuga!, and to keep to the neutral and 
mediatory attitude which he, like Sweden and Holland, had adopted. 
Brandenburg, though it had been slow in regard to the treaty 


‘© Mignet, Négociations relatives 4 la Succession @ Espagne, i. 493: letter of the 
archbishop of Embrun to Louis XIV, Madrid, 24 September 1666. 

5! Klopp, Der Fall des Hauses Stuart (Wien, 1874), i. 152-82, 

52 Urkunden und Aktenstiicke, xii, 633-8, 656. 
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of Breda, had withdrawn its envoy too early in another respect. 
At the end of 1667 English affairs took a very fortunate turn for 
the enemies of France. A corner-stone of French sympathies 
was removed by the impeachment and flight of Lord Chancellor 
Clarendon. The international importance of the event appears 
from Lisola’s contribution to it.** Early in the next year the 
triple alliance of 18 January between England, Holland, and Sweden 
set a first limit to Louis XIV’s progress. And in the same train of 
occurrences the Portuguese revolution, aided by England through 
its envoy Sir Robert Southwell, separated that country again from 
France. One of the first acts of Don Pedro after the deposition of 
his brother Alfonso VI on 23 November 1667 was the conclusion 
of peace with Spain (3 February 1668).™ 

It was not so much the peace of Breda as the fact that the 
political situation was becoming adverse to France which moved 
the elector of Brandenburg to send Brandt back to England 
again immediately after his return home. Brandt’s instructions 
of 13/23 November naturally ordered him to begin his new nego- 
tiations by congratulations upon the peace, but at the same time 
desired information about the real relations of England to France. 
Just at this time Frederick William himself came to an under- 
standing with Louis XIV (15 December 1667). In the great ques- 
tion of the Polish succession, which then formed another centre of 
European politics, they agreed to back the candidature of the count 
palatine of Neuburg against that of the emperor’s favourite, Prince 
Charles of Lorrain. Such a course England could not witness 
with an unfavourable eye. After Brandt had again settled in 
London in January 1668, one of Charles II’s first communications 
to him was that he did not distrust the elector’s dealings with 
France * (10/20 February). The king himself was asked by Philip 
William of Neuburg on 4/14 February to take part in diplomatic 
action for his benefit, and the Count Palatine had reason to thank him 
on 7/17 April for his good offices, though he afterwards could not 
move him by repeated petitions (6/16 August, 17/27 September, 
21/31 October) to send a minister of his own to the Polish election 
diet at Cracow. But while England thus kept its policy clear 
from a too close understanding with France, Frederick William 
could not help softening his down at the bidding of Louis XIV. 
When it became evident that England wanted the elector to join 
the triple alliance, Brandt (according to an order of his government 
of 15/25 February) delivered a memorial to the effect that his 
master would prefer the part of a mediator at the peace congress 


88 F, Pribram, Lisola (Wien, 1894), pp. 366-9. 

| Cp. T. Carte’s History of the Revolutions of Portugal (London, 1740), 
55 Urkunden und Aktenstiicke, xii. 657, 658, 661, 662. 

2° State Papers, Foreign, Germany, States, 58. 
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of Aix-la-Chapelle (10/20 April). Nor was Brandt able to comply 
when after the conclusion of the peace England formed the design 
of a joint guarantee to be given for it by the triple alliance, Spain, 
the emperor, and Brandenburg (6/16 May). 

He left England in September without having reached an agree- 
ment, but not without having impressed upon his government the 
striking statement Arlington had made to him of England’s rights 
and duties as umpire of the present political conjuncture.” 


Frankreich werde man, wenn Colbert komme, zu obligieren suchen, 
Spanien kénnte England als dem schwiicheren Theile, so lange es 
Frieden hielte, nicht obliegen, mit Schweden stiinde es besser als je und 
er wire versichert, dass der Reichskanzler nicht das umstossen kénnte, 
was der schwedische Senat mit England und Holland geschlossen, Dine- 
mark hiitte England viel zuwider gethan, man wiirde es aber um Erhalt- 
ung des Friedens nicht riichen, der Konig hoffte, der Kurfiirst werde 
helfen, dass der Zwist wegen der erhéhten Zélle abgethan wiirde, mit 
Holland suchte man englischerseits in ewiger Freundschaft zu bleiben, 
wenn nur die Commercia nicht zu neuen Missverstiindnissen Anlass 
giiben, er hoffte, der Kurfiirst werde sich bemiihen, ein gutes Verhiltnis 
zwischen beiden Miichten zu erhalten. lle englische reflexiones auf 
Deutschland gingen dahin, wie man mit dem Kaiser und dem Kurfiirsten 
in gutem Vertrauen leben mége, und wiirde man, wenn der Kurfiirst jetzt 
die Garantie mitbelieben wollte, desto geneigter sein, die zehnjiihrige 
Allianz, die Prinz Maurice gemacht, zu verliingern und zu vermehren, 


The full truth of this statement neither could even realise at the 
time. Since his secret treaty with France in February 1668 the 
emperor was practically eliminated from any serious coalition 
against Louis XIV, with whom he had concerted the arrangement of 
the Spanish succession beforehand. Considering this, the efforts 
of Lisola for his master’s reception into the triple alliance were a 
melancholy waste of power, a useless expenditure of diplomatic 
activity which might have been most valuable and most effective. 
It is not improbable that Lisola’s reports to Vienna between 1668 
and 1671 seldom reached the emperor’s person and were frequently 
kept back by Lobkowitz and Chancellor Hocher.** 

Though the leading motive of the imperial policy was then 
unknown, its effects were generally felt. Again, therefore, England 
had to reckon with the single states if it expected any German 
support to the policy embodied in the triple alliance. The days of 
Carlingford’s mission seemed to be revived. Charles II tried to 
win the elector of Saxony by investing him with the garter, which 


57 Urkunden und Aktenstiicke, xii. 663, 664, 671, 672; relation dated 18/28 May, 
1668. 

58 Klopp, i. 255. A. F. Pribram, Osterreichische Staatsvertrdége, England (Inns- 
bruck, 1907), prints on p. 158 an interesting draft made by Lisola for a union between 
the triple alliance on the one side, and the emperor, Mainz, Trier, and Lorraine. 
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he was reported to be very anxious to obtain.®® Sir Thomas 
Higgons as envoy extraordinary and the garter king of arms, Sir 
Henry St. George, were despatched to Dresden for the performance 
of the ceremony. But Higgons also received a diplomatic mission,” 
namely, to express to John George II the expectation that he would 
join the triple alliance as a union of protestants, and to make 
inquiries about that prince’s foreign relations, ‘ professing the 
scope of all ours abroad to bee the cultivating and improving the 
commerce of our subjects and the doing all good offices betwixt 
princes and states.’ The investiture took place on Easter Tuesday, 
28 April 1669." As to the political side of the mission, the words 
which Higgons wrote to Arlington from Hamburg on his way back 
are very noteworthy : 


The French are alarmed at the King’s thus sending to the Princes of 
the Empire, and therefore their minister endeavors to have it thought 
that the Triple Alliance will not hold, and that there is that greatness 
betwixt his Majesty and the King of France that they do not feare any- 
thing from England. And certainly My Lord there cannot anything be 
devised that will more deter the Princes of Germany from entering into 
the Alliance if the French can persuade them that this is true. For as 
far as I can perceave they make more reckoning here of the King’s being 
in this Alliance than of the Swedes and Hollanders both together.® 


Everything turned on the question whether England was deter- 
mined to act up to such an estimate or no. But since it had 
sought the combination of the triple alliance rather as a shelter 
against action than as an instrument of action, England was not 
likely to lead its allies on to further activity. 

This diplomatic episode in electoral Saxony was accompanied 
by a more serious negotiation with the two principal powers of the 
Lower Saxon circle of the empire, Brandenburg and Brunswick. It 
was entrusted to Gabriel Sylvius, a Frenchman, who was formerly 
procureur général in the parliament of the principality of Orange 
and had been taken over from the service of the dowager princess of 
Orange into that of England. His instructions dated November 
1668 * were as usual reserved, and mentioned several minor matters, 
such as the position of the prince of Orange and the Polish interests 
of Philip William of Neuburg, almost more carefully than the main 
business. This was to be approached slowly and indirectly after 
an attentive enquiry into the chances both of the emperor and 
Louis XIV at the dukes’ and the elector’s courts. No details were 


8° State Papers, Foreign, Germany, Hanse Towns, 11; Swan to Arlington, 
20/30 October 1668. 

* Brit. Mus., Stowe MS. 191, 6. 

*! Swan to Williamson, 5/15 April 1669, J.c. 

¢ 30 April/10 May 1669 (State Papers, Foreign, Germany, States, 58). 

*3 Stowe MS. 191, 5. 
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given as to how the enlargement of the triple alliance was to be 
effected. The conferences which Sylvius was to hold on that head 
with Temple and with De Witt cannot have had results of any 
great importance. When Sylvius found the dukes of Lineburg 
willing to come into the Hague alliance, he was at once obliged to 
refer them to Holland for the execution of their intention. Their 
own wishes were limited to the demand that the title of Highness 
should be given to them in return for that of Majesty which they 
gave to Charles II. Sylvius was very hopeful : 


Il ne tient presentement que au Roy d’auoir un grand interest dans 
lAllemagne comme il a fait desja un grand progres dans le party pro- 
testant, qui est le plus puissant et le plus considerable de 1Empire quand 
il est bien uny, je suis comme asseuré quil peut achever a se l’acquerir 
absolument sans que cela luy couste que un peu de ciuillité.™ 


But he had not an equally easy task in Brandenburg. That he 
should take the Brunswicks first was suggested to him by their 
geographical position. None the less the sensitive ambition of the 
elector Frederick William felt this very natural proceeding as a 
neglect. When Sylvius reached Berlin the elector had just left for 
his northern capital, Konigsberg, and even when he went to find 
him there this trifling reason was very possibly an additional diffi- 
culty in his way, though on the recommendation of the princess 
palatine Elizabeth he enjoyed the protection of the elector’s sister 
Dorothea duchess of Courland.® In his first audiences on 22 May/ 
1 June and 7/17 June 1669 Sylvius merely delivered Charles II’s 
congratulations upon Frederick William’s second marriage, with 
the princess Dorothea of Holstein and the birth of a son by her. 
The diplomatic conferences with President Schwerin Sylvius opened 
cautiously by the declaration that his commission was not to con- 
clude anything, but to clear up mutual relations. So both were 
comparatively outspoken. Sylvius declared that the great surety of 
the present English policy was the unpopularity of France in the 
country and in parliament. Schwerin confessed that for the elector 
the question was largely one of advantages and subsidies, that he 
at least expected complete security in any enterprise, and, above 
all, the communication of the secret articles in the alliance.” 
When on 29 June/9 July Sylvius asked Arlington for his revocation 
he was 


tres asseuré qui si les conditions sont tant soit peu raisonnables quil 
[the Elector] sengagera sans difficulté dans le party de la triple Alliance. 


* Letters to Arlington, Celle, 13/23 April, and Berlin, 15/25 May 1669 (State 
Papers, Foreign, Germany, States, 58). 

* Letter to Arlington, 11/21 June 1669 (ubi supra). 

°° Urkunden und Aktenstiicke, xii. 672-4; Pufendorf, Gesta Friderici Guillelmi, 
xi. 74. 
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A continuation of the negotiation at London and the Hague was 
accordingly agreed upon. 

But the design was never carried out. Its object ceased to 
exist. When France declared that its intentions with regard to 
Spain were peaceful, it was at once master of the situation. The 
triple alliance collapsed. One by one hostile and neutral powers 
came over to Louis XIV. When it is remembered that in January 
1670 Brandenburg secretly engaged to support France in the 
Spanish succession, that in December 1671 the emperor renewed 
his secret partition-treaty of 1668, that in the course of the same 
two years Bavaria, Hanover, Cologne, and Munster, came to more 
or less close terms with Louis XIV, Charles II’s treaty of Dover 
rather loses the monstrous character with which it has been often 
reproached. It was an international situation of the strangest kind 
to which Louis XIV was reducing Europe. There was no question 
of a strong and united French party, nor was it the aim of French 
policy to create such a party. It was enough if any combination 
amongst the nations of Europe was made impossible either by 
mutual expectation or by mutual distrust. Action France reserved 
for itself alone. That was the true greatness of its policy in an age 
when it had almost become a political principle to wait for other 
powers to act even in the most urgent cases. 

Charles II afterwards used to complain that he had in vain 
tried to consult with his relative the elector of Brandenburg upon 
his attitude towards France before he concluded the treaty of Dover. 
Overtures made through his cousin Prince Rupert, and through 
Downing, his minister at the Hague, had never been answered by 
Frederick William.’ Charles traced the growing alienation between 
England and Brandenburg to this incident. But the statement 
was hardly fair. The way of mere deliberation had been tried and 
nothing had come of it. Both sides must have known perfectly 
well which way the tendencies of their policy were leading them. 
Both laid their destinies in the hands of Louis XIV. Yet for the 
moment the one was safer there than the other. Brandenburg, after 
all, was a German state, and many of its interests were bound up 
with the very power that Louis laboured to overthrow. This was 
at once clear when he resumed the march of his conquests in the 
Dutch war of 1672, now in open conjunction with England, which 
had hypnotised itself into a new hatred of its old enemy Holland. 
The danger for the States was infinitely greater than in 1666, when 
France had been on their side. All probabilities therefore pointed 
to the repetition in a stronger form of the German protest against 
the danger. Yet the part which Carlingford had played was now 
again assigned to a new actor. Sir William Lockhart was charged 


*7 See e.g. Pufendorf, xi. 74. 
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with the difficult task of preventing such a repetition. Of course 
everything depended on the support which France would give to 
his mission. His baits to the German princes, his promises of 
security to neutrals, and subsidies and conquests to allies, were 
meaningless without the approval of Louis XIV, through whom 
their realisation was to be effected. Lockhart therefore went first 
to Paris to concert his proceedings with the French government. 
At Versailles on Sunday 24 March/8 April he spoke in public 
audience to the French king and in private conversations to the 
leading statesmen Pomponne, Colbert, Louvois, and Turenne. 
Three days later he wrote to Arlington, 


Upon the whole your lordship will perceave that they inclyn as much to 
draw their sword as their purse, and wherein their offers of mony may fall 
short of those made by the Dutch they intend to eache (eke) it out with 
menace. 


But from the very beginning his German journey did not answer 
these expectations. Before he reached his first destination he met 
at Frankfort the marquis of St. Géran who came back from Berlin 
without having gained the elector of Brandenburg either by 
money ® or menaces. Very much discouraged Lockhart proceeded 
on his way, only pour m’en retirer le plustost que me sera possible, 
as he intimated to Pomponne. The landgravine of Hesse, who 
received him at Cassel on 12/22 April, showed herself very anxious 
about the protestant cause, and professed to have had no overtures 
yet from France, but many from the States-general. The duke of 
Hanover, whom Lockhart saw at his capital on 17/27 April, 


was sorry he cowld not in this juncture witness his zeale for his Majesties 
service in the way was desyerd, he was but one and could not seperatte from 
the other princes of the Empyre, which he as well as others was both by 
Oath and Interest oblidgd to defend; for his part he was satisfied with 
the assurances I had given him that nothing in prejudice of the peace of 
the Empyre was intended, but he neither cowld prevent nor remoove the 
jealosyes of others. 


The elector Frederick William did not even take the trouble to 
explain so much. He was short and obscure and talked about 
Sweden, when Lockhart, in the name of Charles II, ‘ offered to be- 
come garranty for the French.’ As a matter of fact Lockhart had 
audience on the very eve of the alliance which the elector contracted 
on 26 April/6 May 1672 with St. Géran’s diplomatic antagonist the 
Dutch minister Amerongen.® The interests of Germany began 
slowly to clash with those of France. Lockhart’s presence became 


* He was said to have spent 60,000 ducats on bribes (Swan to Arlington, 6 May 
1672, State Papers, Foreign, Germany, Hanse Towns, 11). 
% Philippson, ii. 262. 
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unnecessary. He returned to England after two useless visits to 
Celle and Osnabriick in the beginning of June.” 

By that time the hostility of France against the German 
neighbours of Holland was decided. Brandenburg was especially 
threatened in its Cleve possessions. But resistance was casual and 
weak as long as the head of the empire kept aloof. Suddenly 
however the emperor too seemed to remember his national duties. 
On 13/23 June he took the side of Brandenburg by making a treaty 
for the defence of Cleve, and on 15/25 July Lisola concluded a treaty 
with Holland to the same effect.”’ This remarkable change can 
hardly be satisfactorily explained without regard to England. It 
was accomplished at the moment when a matrimonial alliance 
seemed on the point of being contracted between the English and 
the Austrian dynasties. The question of the second marriage of 
Charles II’s brother and heir apparent, the duke of York, was 
under discussion, and the princess who had been selected was the 
archduchess Claudia Felicitas of Tirol. As early as in the summer 
of 1671 the first overtures were made to Lisola by the duke him- 
self, and were favourably received by the emperor’s council of 
state.”? Most probably it was then the English intention to bind 
the emperor to the Anglo-French coalition. Of his second parti- 
tion-treaty with Louis XIV England was perhaps not ignorant. 
None the less it entered upon the negotiation with a considerable 
amount of caution. Its first step was meant to be entirely private, 
as a prelude to the solemn embassy customary on such occasions. 
An Italian diplomatist, Sir Bernard Gascoign (Guasconi), who had 
for a long time served the Stuarts with merit and discretion, and 
was moreover personally acquainted with the empress dowager, was 
instructed on 16/26 February 1672 for this preparatory mission.” 
As an indication that political considerations were but of secondary 
importance, his first destination was Innsbruck, the court of the 
mother of Claudia Felicitas, the archduchess Anne. With her the 
portion and estate of her daughter would have to be arranged, and 
then, after the emperor’s approval had been obtained, the final pro- 
visions of the marriage would be made. This proceeding did not 
fail to excite Leopold I’s displeasure. He was also disappointed 
that England had sent a foreigner of low rank. His first feeling 
certainly was that his position as the head of his dynasty was un- 
duly disregarded, and he also confessed to a certain distrust of the 
archduchess Anne’s ambitions. But the deeper reason for his 
action was that he was determined to turn the private transaction 
to a political account. He tried to find difficulties, such as the 


7 State Papers, Foreign, Germany, States, 59: Letters of Lockhart to Arlington 
27 March/6 April, 7/17 April, 12/22 April, 28 April/8 May, 3/13 May, 28 May/7 June 
1672. 
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question of the future religion of Claudia Felicitas, and the claim 
of the duke of Monmouth to the English throne, doubtless in order 
to be able to make concessions and to demand others in return. 
Again his view was directed to the interests of the whole house of 
Habsburg, and he was ready to take the advice of the queen regent 
of Spain. 

The Spanish government at first keenly approved of the English 
project, as both the English and the imperial ministers at Madrid, 
Sunderland and Potting, were assured. But before Gascoign 
could pass from Innsbruck to Vienna, the political situation had 
completely altered. England appeared on the stage as the ally 
of Louis XIV in the progress of his conquests. If it ever had been 
possible, as England thought it was, to leave out of account the 
political side of the marriage negotiation, it was impossible now. 
The treaty must either be broken off or it must in its turn influence 
and alter the international situation. Directly after Gascoign’s first 
audience on 80 May/9 June it seemed as if the first alternative 
would happen. Leopold tried to keep Gascoign in suspense accord- 
ing to the habit of the irresolute Spanish government. Gascoign 
threatened a marriage of the duke of York with the duchess of 
Guise. That reminded the emperor of the other alternative. On 
27 June/7 July he proposed to England to join his league with 
Brandenburg as the condition of continuing Gascoign’s negotiation. 
England, as might have been expected, refused. But in the letter by 
which Arlington communicated this refusal to Gascoign on 26 July/ 
5 August, he urged him to bring the conferences on the marriage 
to a definite conclusion, and announced the coming of the earl 
of Peterborough as extraordinary ambassador in case of success. 
Accordingly on 22 September/2 October the draft of a marriage 
treaty was agreed upon between Gascoign and the emperor. The 
portion was to be 70,0007. The religious freedom which Cathe- 
rine of Braganza enjoyed was promised to Claudia Felicitas, as 
indeed Gascoign’s instructions had provided. But Gascoign had 
somewhat arbitrarily consented to another article, which was less 
certain to get the sanction of his government. Leopold had com- 
prehended under clause 25 his political expectations from the 
marriage: renewal of the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, inclusion of the 
emperor in the peace to be made with Holland by England, 
and the English protection of the imperial territories against any 
attacks. 

Very soon Gascoign learnt that he had gone too far. On 
11/21 November Arlington rejected in the king’s name any political 
clauses in the marriage contract, and declared that while the first 
two demands of the emperor would be satisfied by English policy 
without any positive stipulations, the third one could by no means 
be granted. Leopold does not seem to have insisted firmly on his 
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point throughout. On 27 January/6 February 1673 Gascoign was 
given full powers to sign his draft as soon as he could obtain the 
elimination of article 25. England ascribed the emperor's obsti- 
nacy to Spanish influence, and hoped to decide the contest by 
bringing pressure to bear on the court of Madrid through its 
minister Godolphin. The earl of Peterborough started on his 
embassy to Vienna in the beginning of March 1673. It is curious 
to observe how throughout Gascoign’s negotiation the parties were 
striving to join hands in the very current of necessities which drove 
them past each other. Nevertheless it is not unlikely that the 
unscrupulousness of England would have led the emperor off the new 
road of anti-French policy, just as the hopes of an English alliance 
had done much to lead him to it. But on a sudden events suggested 
to Leopold an advantageous solution of the problem, which offered 
him a fair way of drawing back. On 12/22 March 1673 the 
empress Margaret Theresa died, and ere long Claudia Felicitas was 
chosen to fill her place. For a moment the idea of a new English 
marriage appeared: the duke of York was to have one of the 
emperor’s sisters. Perhaps the project originated in Gascoign’s 
mind from a natural dislike to the entire failure of his mission ; 
perhaps the English government would not carelessly dismiss the 
chance of a connexion with the house of Austria. However the 
duke of York himself protested against the unworthiness of the 
shift, and Leopold bluntly described it as a ‘paradoxum,’ showing 
his sense of the impropriety of such a connexion with England at 
the time. But the momentary complication was due to England 
itself. When Gascoign took his leave on 24 April/4 May, the 
emperor was surely right in applying to him the Spanish proverb : 
‘Los desengaiios se toman, no se dan’ (Disappointments are taken, 
not given). 

The course of the marriage negotiation between England and 
the emperor’ throws some light also on the relations between 
England and Brandenburg subsequent to Lockhart’s mission. It 
helps to explain the fact that after opposing the English policy the 
elector Frederick William attempted in earnest to claim the support 
of England on the ground of the treaty of 1661, though that treaty 
had expired in 1671 and had never been renewed. Viewed in con- 
nexion with the simultaneous efforts of Brandenburg’s new ally, the 
emperor, to draw England over to the anti-French side, the action 
of Brandenburg appears as part of the same diplomatic movement. 
On 29 August/8 September 1672 the French minister Vauguion 
delivered at Berlin what was practically a declaration of war. On 


74 On the whole, see Privatbriefe, i. 220, 221, 233, 243, 244, 251, 263, 320, 324, 
327, 330; Arlington’s letters in T. Brown’s Miscellanea Aulica (London, 1702), where 
there is also a curious description of the political state of Germany, drawn up by 
Gascoign for Charles II, but full of mistakes and partiality to the emperor. 
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81 August/10 September the elector communicated the fact to 
France’s ally Charles II and reminded him of articles 3 and 4 of 
their previous treaty as giving Brandenburg a right to England’s 
assistance. On 15/25 September Lawrence George von Crockow 
was despatched to London with the same object of diverting the 
English policy. Over and above the doubly weak argument of 
England’s treaty obligation he was furnished with others less 
formal and more suited to the present state of affairs. The elector, 
says Pufendorf, hoped 


ab hoc [Carolo II.] rem ita temperandam, ut Belgae quidem ad aequas 
conditiones circa nonnulla compellantur, non tamen penitus in ditionem 
redigantur Regis potentissimi [Ludovici XIV.] 


It was impossible for Frederick William to limit his political out- 
look to his own danger. The central problem of the Dutch war 
could not be left out of consideration. Accordingly, on the one hand, 
the risk of the absolute preponderance of France, especially at 
sea, was put forward to frighten England, while on the other the 
interests of the house of Orange were adduced as recommending 
some regard for the preservation of the republic. 

The latter reason indeed gained strength as the war progressed. 
De Witt’s oligarchy was overthrown, and the nephew of Charles II 
and Frederick William was established in power. Upon this change 
was based an impressive memorial in which Crockow offered his 
master’s mediation to Charles Il. (81 October/10 November 1672). 
The like offer was made by the Baron von Schénburg on behalf of 
Mainz and other German princes under date of 7/17 November. 
It was the very moment when the emperor’s political schemes met 
with the decided refusal of the English government. Crockow was put 
off even more harshly. On 13/23 November he received an answer 
full of indignant reproaches against the policy of Brandenburg, which 
had been the principal cause of the protraction of the war and 
the delay of Holland’s yielding. The proposed mediation was 
scornfully declined as a disguised arbitration, and the mediation 
of Sweden accepted. Before Crockow had his last audience 
on 22 November/2 December, Charles II wrote to the elector in 
a tone altogether unheard of on the polite stage of diplomatic 
intercourse. He said of Frederick William’s demand of help : 
Qualis propositio tam inaudita nimirum et a ratione tam absona, ut eam 
vix adhue credamus a Celsitudine Vestra Electorali proficisci potuisse. 


And he went on to criticise in the strongest terms the elector’s 
attitude against France : 


si lectus ac victus militibus in Ducatu Clivensi praebitus odiosum aggres- 
soris titulum Regi Christianissimo impingere sufficiat, quo tandem 
nomine Celsitudo Vestra Electoralis appellabitur post exercitus sui 
gressus ac grassationes per Terras Trevirensem, Moguntiacam, Hassiacam, 
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Hannoveranam, Coloniensem etcetera ubi (nisi nos fama multum fefellit) 


duplo plus commeatus acceptum est et minus argenti relictum quam in 
terra Clivensi ? 


It was certainly a good diplomatic stroke to ignore the wider rights 
of national defence which Louis XIV had given to Brandenburg, 
and to treat its activity merely under the narrowest aspect of 
self-protection. In spite of its impertinent expression, this con- 
ception was not perhaps without influence on Brandenburg’s policy. 
When after the failure of the marriage negotiation the emperor 
deserted the energetic anti-French policy, the elector also retired 
to a purely egotistic position and made his peace with France 
at Vossem on 27 May-6 June 1673. He had at first highly 
resented the English affront. He had answered Charles II sharply 
(81 January 1673) and wrote on the margin of a memorial of 
President Schwerin’s : 


Wenn mit Frankreich geschlossen wird, ist nicht nétig in England zu 
schicken, denn mit Englische zu traktieren hab ich Bedenken, weil sie 
impertinent sein. 


None the less he afterwards welcomed the English guarantee of the 
peace of Vossem, and an exchange of polite letters with Charles II 
on that head (dated 15/25 September and 19/29 November 1678) 
re-established, at least externally, the former good relations between 


the princes.” 

The movements of the European states round the French king 
were like the fluttering of insects attracted by the flame, now 
in wider and now in narrower circles. Brandenburg was for a 
while drawn towards the light, but already the English policy 
began to flutter back from it. The mission of Lockhart, and also 
the battles at sea, revealed a certain lack of understanding between 
the enemies of Holland. The farce of the peace conference at 
Cologne, practically broken up in August 1673, although not 
formally discontinued until March 1674, did much to expose the ~ 
unscrupulous proceedings of France. In August 1673 the emperor, 
Spain, and Holland united publicly against Louis XIV. The in- 
dignation of the English people rose high in parliament, and by 
the peace of 9/19 February 1674 England retired from the Dutch 
war. Yet it once more evaded the consequences of such a step. 
Louis XIV’s invasion of the Palatinate in March roused all 
Germany against him. The most faithful of his adherents, Cologne 
and Minster, left his side in April. In May even the diet resolved 
to declare war against him in the name of the empire. All that 
England did was to offer its mediation to Lisola at the Hague on 


*5 State Papers, Foreign, Germany, States, 59; Pufendorf, xi. 74 ff.; F. Hirsch, 
Brandenburg und England, 1674-9 (Berlin, 1898-9), p. 4. 
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22 April/2 May. It had to be reminded by the emperor’s refusal 
that 6,000 English troops were still serving in the French army.”® 

England remained in the same inactive posture for the rest of 
the war. On 20 June/1 July 1674 Brandenburg rejoined the anti- 
French coalition, and the elector kept a resident, the son of Presi- 
dent Schwerin, in London from May to July 1674, and again from 
March 1675, ready to receive English overtures. Charles II how- 
ever exerted himself to bring Frederick William back to his per- 
sonal interests by pointing out the danger of a Swedish attack 
on his territories. Yet this attack and its repulse at Fehrbellin 
led the ‘Great Elector’ to the climax of his power before the end 
of 1675. And at the same time by Turenne’s defeat and death at 
Sasbach the French were driven back over the Rhine. This was 
the moment for the intervention of England: not because it felt 
called upon to save France—Louis XIV’s position was far from 
desperate—but because the weakness of France seemed now to 
permit an efficient mediation. It must not be forgotten that 
throughout the period all anti-French action in Europe was merely 
a reaction produced by the movements of France, and that there- 
fore every political calculation was forced to start from the con- 
sideration of French policy. To Brandenburg Charles II proposed 
his mediation on 30 November/10 December 1675, and the elector 
readily consented to the project (27 December/6 January 1675-6). 
It was more difficult to move the actual rivals, France and the 
emperor, to take part in the peace congress to be held at Nimeguen. 
France insisted on the fulfilment of one preliminary condition. 
During the congress of Cologne Prince William of Furstenberg, 
chief minister of the elector of Cologne and leader of the French 
party in Germany, had been suddenly arrested by the imperial 
troops in February 1674, and since kept as a prisoner of the 
emperor at Neustadt. Now France demanded his release as a 
kind of guarantee for the security of the new congress. But it was 
not likely that the victorious emperor would easily yield to this 
demand. Consequently, Prince William’s brother Francis, the 
celebrated bishop of Strassburg, though himself deposed by the 
emperor, combined with Charles II to settle the matter in a 
fair way. Prince William himself was to be induced to dissuade 
Louis XIV from persisting in this stipulation. At least that is 
how things were represented to the emperor by the bishop’s envoy, 
Ducker, who was introduced at Vienna by a letter from Charles I 
himself (6/16 November 1675) * and wished to be allowed an inter- 
view with William. But it was not very probable that the friends 
of the peace should expect success from such a procedure. 

In reality France had by this time changed its mind and dis- 


*6 Klopp, ii. 2. 77 State Papers, Foreign, Germany, States, 76. 
8 P.R.O., Foreign Entry Book 56, p. 73. 
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patched its plenipotentiaries to Nimeguen on 26 November/6 De- 
cember, without regard to Ducker’s mission. And their instruc- 
tion contained the order to support England and Holland in their 
endeavours for the deliverance of Furstenberg. This the bishop 
of Strassburg was imprudent enough to notify triumphantly to the 
electors and princes of the empire. It went far to discredit the 
English mediation with the emperor. He flatly refused Ducker’s 
request, and answered Charles reproachfully (10/20 January 1676).”° 
The king bad just then despatched Bevil Skelton to Vienna in order 
to press Leopold directly to accept his mediation and to release 
Furstenberg.*® Under the circumstances Skelton’s progress was 
stopped at Ratisbon. It was clear that the emperor would try to 
utilise the Furstenberg case for his purpose of removing the peace 
congress into German territory.*' England succeeded in avoid- 
ing the subject for a time. The last difficulty in the way of the 
mediation was the question of the safe-conducts and passports to 
be given to the parties by the mediator. Here too France was at 
last obliged by the intercession of England to comply with the 
emperor’s wishes, and to allow the expelled ruler of Lorraine the 
titles of Duke and Brother.*? Spain employed its good offices for 
the congress. On 21 April/1 May 1676 Skelton could write to 
Sunderland from Prague on the way to Vienna: ‘ The endeavours 
the Marquis de Burgomaniero used to convince this court of the 
sincerity of his Majestie’s instructions have at last proved effectual, 
and all these old dregs of jealousies they formerly retained seem 
now to be turned into assurances of the reality of the Kings pro- 
ceedings.’ 

On 6/16 June new instructions were sent to Skelton to suit 
the altered situation. Furstenberg’s delivery into the hands of 
a neutral power was to be treated as a private matter and 
as a favour to Charles, without reference to the bishop of 
Strassburg and France. Charles II omitted the point altogether 
in the new credentials for Skelton, and reserved it for a special 
letter to be delivered later on.** Yet this scarcely helped the 
awkward position into which England had been brought by taking 
up Furstenberg’s cause. A memorial entitled Remarques sur la 
lettre de Creance touchant le Prince prisonnier, written by Skelton’s 
secretary, shows that Skelton himself was afraid that in the 


7° State Papers, Foreign, Germany, Empire, 14. 

8° Skelton’s instructions, 28 December/7 January 1675/6 (Foreign Entry Book 56, 
pp. 87 ff.) 

“ Skelton to Williamson, 6/16 March 1676 (State Papers, Foreign, Germany, 
Empire, 14). 

*? Charles II to Leopold I, 7/17 March ; Leopold I to Charles II, 26 April/6 May; 
Skelton to Williamson, 8/18 May 1676, l.c. 

** Foreign Entry Book 56, pp. 167 ff. 
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present stage of the mediation his mission might appear as if its 
only object were to gratify France. He would have liked directly 
to suggest that Fiirstenberg should be in the custody of England 
instead of that of a neutral power, which might arouse the emperor’s 
suspicion. Nor did his reception at Vienna allay his apprehen- 
sions. After answering two memorials of Skelton (3/13 and 11/ 
21 July) by refusals (2/19 and 13/23 July) the emperor wrote to 
Charles II on 3/18 Augustin a ‘dry style,’ of which Skelton wrote 
dejectedly that ‘ if the Bishop of Strasburg himselfe had sent to the 
Emperor in his brothers behalfe he could not have had a more 
slighting answer.’ Leopold regarded the captivity of his mortal 
enemy as a point of honour. The result of Skelton’s importunity 
was that the prince was more strictly confined.** About the same 
time the nunzio Bonvisi supported the English request, and proposed 
to deliver Furstenberg to the pope, who had once before successfully 
interposed to save his life. In spite of his well-known piety, the 
emperor declined this overture too (14/24 August). At last Fursten- 
berg declared, or, according to Skelton,® was forced to declare, his 
wish to be left at Neustadt until the peace. The main business of 
England came to a prosperous conclusion in the same autumn. 
Upon a memorial presented by Skelton on 28 October/7 November 
1676 the emperor on 20/30 November gave full power to Strate- 
mann, his ambassador at the Hague, to treat in his name for peace 
with Sweden and France at Nimeguen.** Skelton remained at 
Vienna as an envoy for some years. He continued to assume the 
airs of a protector of Furstenberg. As late as on 8/18 March 1677 
he had a conference with Chancellor Hocher, in which it was agreed 
that the prince should be allowed greater freedom and be removed 
into better air.*’ 

One characteristic of the European opposition against Louis XIV 
is that its best political ideas were afterthoughts. Thus it was dur- 
ing the first stage of the Nimeguen negotiations that the greatest 
scheme ever formed against France seemed on the point of re- 
versing the whole situation. Its origin was largely due to the 
Dutch government, if not to the personal initiative of the prince 
of Orange.** The plan was that Holland, Spain, and the emperor 
should begin united diplomatic action at the English court, with a 
view to an offensive alliance of the four powers against France. 
The Dutch and Spanish ambassadors, Van Beuningen and Borgo- 
maniero, had already set to work when the emperor’s envoy 
extraordinary, Count Charles Waldstein, the lord steward of the 


84 Skelton to Jenkins, 13/23 July 1676. 

*> To Jenkins, 27 August/6 September 1676. 

86 The credentials, All Souls’ College MS. 212, p. 179. 

87 Upon the whole cp. State Papers, Foreign, Germany, Empire, 15. 
88 Klopp, ii. 54. 
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empress dowager’s court, arrived at London in June 1677. He 
presented to Charles II the following weighty memorial : ® 


Sire. Vostre Majesté se peut entierement asseurer de la cordiale Amitie 
de l’Empereur, selon la teneur des Lettres de Creance, que le soussigné 
Envoyé a deja l’honneur de luy presenter; et quoyqu’elle n’aura pas 
moins reconnu combien d’estime |’Empereur fait de sa Mediation, si est 
ce Neantmoins, veu le danger imminent d’une Monarchie universelle, et 
pour donner une nouvelle marque de ses sinceres Inclinations pour le 
repos public, que l’Empereur joint a ses Alliez offre icy son Alliance, 
offensive et defensive, et de s’unir tres-estroitement avec Vostre Majesté, 
contre la France et ses Alliez. Sa Majesté Imperiale en croit qu’il ne 
faut pas de moins pressans soins pour parvenir 4 la Conclusion d’une 
Paix juste et durable; et c’est par ce mesme desir la, aprez avoir reconnu, 
combien la Paix d’Aix la Chapelle et la Garantie, qui s’en est suivie, ont 
esté inutiles contre les artifices et l’insatiable ambition de la France, que 
l’Empereur a ordonné au soussigné son Ministre, d’ouvrir ce nouveau 
moyen a Vostre Majesté, comme le seul et le plus seur, afin d’arrester la 
desolation et les saccagemens des Provinces entiéres, les larmes des peu- 
ples, et l’effusion du sang Chrestien. De la si Vostre Majesté considere, 
que l’obligation d’un Empereur est de proteger les Electeurs, et les 

_Princes de l’Empire; Ensuite de cela quel a été le traitement d’un si 
proche Allié du Sang de Vostre Majesté,l’Electeur Palatin, de ladite 
Couronne. Il ne se peut non plus que Vostre Majesté n’en loue 
l’Empereur, qu’elle ne luy donne raison, d’avoir entrepris la defence des 
oppressez dans l’Empire et de ce que Sa Majesté Imperiale soustient 
aujourdhuy, avec tant de fermeté, la cause commune de la Chrestienté. 
Il n’y va pas de moins, Sire, que de toute sa Seureté; et veu le miserable 
estat des Pays bas Espagnols, il importe plus que jamais aux Interests 
de Vostre Majesté, qu’elle se joigne a Eux qui ont le mesme et un com- 
mun avec Elle, contre la reduction desdits Pays dans la possession de la 
France: Cela n’est pas moins visible, que Vostre Majesté doit esperer 
gueres de plus pressans offices de sa mediation auprez d’un Prince, 
lequel, de mesme qu’il declara 4 l’ouverture de la presente Guerre, pour 
toute raison de l’avoir entrepr:s, Powr sa gloire et pour son bon plaisir, 
pretend aujourdhuy, sur le Traitté de Paix a Nimveguen, & une paisible 
possession de ses injustes Conquestes, par la seule raison du suceés de 
ses Armes. Et en voila, Sire, en partie l’effect dudit dernier Traitté 
d’Aix la Chapelle, en ce que le Roy de France, ayant reussi dans une 
Guerre injuste, fait valoir 4 present (sans doute sur ce que l’on en convint 
alors) la Justice de ses pretensions dans la jouissance de ses Usurpations, 
dont les suites et les consequences, 4 moins d’estre obviées, menacent 
toute l’Europe d’une tres-certaine ruine. Vostre Majesté en y faisant, 
selon sa haute prudence, une serieuse reflection voudra done bien, ou 
cela se peut 4 present avec gloire et seureté pour ses interests, entre- 
prendre avec l’Empereur et ses Alliez le repos de la Chrestienté et le 
salut des Pays bas Espagnols, dont il n’en reste autrement que le seul 
nom, et tres-facile & perir au Roy Catholique, contre les efforts d’un 
Conquerant, dont toute la conduite et une infinité des violences passées 


*® Foreign Entry Book 56, pp. 257 ff. 
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font assez clairement connoistre, que malgré toutes ses demonstrations 
exterieures de compassion pour la Chrestienté affligée, et de deference a 
la mediation de Vostre Majesté il ne se propose en luy mesme le repos 
des Chrestiens, que pour leur joug sous sa domination. C’est pourquoy le 
soussigné ministre represente tres-humblement, et desire tres-instamment 
au nom de l’Empereur qu’il plaise a Vostre Majesté de donner les mains 
a la susdite Alliance, et de concourir avec l’Empereur et ses Alliez a la 
reduction d’une puissance, laquelle s’est en partie rendue formidable par 
le trop grand desir de toute la Chrestienté, de jouir plustot d’une Paix 
courte et imaginaire, que de l’asseurer par les communs efforts d’une 
Guerre juste et necessaire. Le soussigné entend cecy de cette maniere, 
Sire, qu’a moins l’on songera serieusement et resolument de borner 
les progrez de la France, par la force et par l’union de nos justes et com- 
munes Armes, et que l’on quitte ce pernicieux principe des meschants 
accommodements, c’est sans aucun contradict, qu’il asseurera par 
chaque paix, qu’il fera, les Conquestes de la Guerre precedente, et qu’il 
ira ainsi profitant sur ses voisins, pour estendre sa domination jusques 4 
une Monarchie Universelle. Cy-dessus le soussigné Ministre demande la 
resolution de Vostre Majesté pour en pouvoir rendre compte a |’ Empereur 
son Maistre. Londres le 17/27 Juin 1677. Charles Comte de 
Waldestein. 


The case was here stated with remarkable clearness. If the - 
present occasion was not a good one for making front against 
France, any future time would be even less so. Yet there was the 
old difficulty. England was not asked to fall in with a diplomatic 
movement already set on foot, but to take the most decisive step 
towards creating one by interrupting the peace negotiations it had 
just succeeded in starting. This, whatever the intrigues of 
Louis XIV may have contributed to the same result, would alone 
have been sufficient to condemn the emperor’s proposal in the 
eyes of the English government. It first tried to avoid answering 
the proposal altogether. When, two months later, Waldstein 
pressed it to answer, Williamson declared in the king’s name that 
Charles II thought it unreasonable to destroy the work of his own 
mediation by raising a new war.’ The negotiations on the pro- 
ject dragged on during all the stages of the Nimeguen congress. 
But it was peculiar to the age that possibilities of such conjunctions 
could only last for a moment. They were brought about casually 
by extraordinary efforts, which relaxed when they were not re- 
sponded to. This became evident at the very moment when the 
anti-French scheme began to be partly realised. On 4/14 November 
the prince of Orange married the duke of York’s daughter. On 
31 December / 10 January 1677-8 England allied itself with Hol- 
land in order to force their peace conditions upon Louis XIV. It 
was proposed that English troops should cross to garrison Ostend, 
and on 29 January/8 February Borgomaniero consented to the 


® Foreign Entry Book 56, pp. 262 ff. 
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English occupation of Ostend, on condition of the English alli- 
ance with Spain andthe emperor. On the following day parliament 
sent up to Charles II the famous address in which he was requested 
to reduce France to the state in which the treaty of the Pyrenees 
had left it. But Waldstein had been ordered on 17/27 October 
1677 to make his object a reconciliation between Charles II and his 
parliament, so now, in spite of the unyielding attitude of the king, 
he helped the Spanish ambassador to soothe the commons. 

On 26 March/5 April 1678 a conference was held on the subject 
of the alliance between Danby on the one side and the imperial, 
Spanish, and Dutch ambassadors on the other. Beuningen con- 
fessed that he had been left without full powers by the States- 
general, and Waldstein and Borgomaniero in vain rejected the advice 
of the king to hasten their peace with France without regard to 
Holland. Instead of that, it became more and more probable 
that Holland itself would desert the ‘common cause.’ It declared 
itself incapable of maintaining its resistance. To this menace 
Waldstein referred when he told Bridgewater, Williamson, Danby, 
and Arlington on 27 April/7 May that the last expedient would 
be an immediate declaration of war by England against Louis XIV. 
On 17/27 May Charles II actually promised Waldstein to turn 
against France in case parliament granted the necessary money. 
But on the same day he promised France to remain neutral if its 
ultimatum of 5/15 April should not be accepted by its enemies 
within two months. At last the congress of Nimeguen attained its 
first result in the peace of Holland with France on 1/10 August. 
Waldstein had indeed been instructed for this eventuality, and 
was empowered on 22 July/1 August to continue his work despite 
of it. But it was now too late to stop the Nimeguen negotiations. 
Charles II on 9/19 August pretended to regret Holland's separa- 
tion, yet at the same time definitely discouraged the emperor’s 
scheme.*' Spain on 7/17 September, Leopold I on 26 January/ 
5 February 1679 followed Holland’s example. 

C. BRINKMANN. 


(T’o be continued.) 


* Klopp, ii. 56, 86, 91-94, 105, 117-119, 129 f., 150. 





The Missions of Witham Grenville to 
the Hague and Versailles wn 1787 


HE career of William Grenville, who was to become Lord 
Grenville and foreign secretary during the latter part of the 
long administration of the younger Pitt, is so important that it may 
be well to give some account here respecting his first diplomatic 
missions on which we have definite information. As is well known, 
he was cousin to Pitt, was born in the same year, 1759, and served 
in the first ministry of that statesman, as joint paymaster of the 
forces. In that capacity he required to know something of the 
trend of foreign affairs; but the determination to make use of him 
as special envoy in the two difficult missions in the year 1787 seems 
to have been due to the sense of confidence which his coolness, 
common-sense, and freedom from spasmodic impulses universally 
inspired. The former of these missions, that to the Hague in the 
month of July 1787, need not be referred to in detail, partly because 
I have failed to find the instructions issued to him for that purpose, 
but mainly because the letters which passed between him and Pitt 
at that time have been printed in the addenda to the ‘ Manuscripts 
of J. B. Fortescue, Esq.,’' commonly known as The Dropmore 
Papers. Seeing that the second mission was of great importance 
and was closely connected with that to the Hague, it may be well 
to present a few introductory remarks, in order to explain the 
significance of the crisis in the United Provinces which then 
threatened to bring about war between Great Britain and France, 
and which Grenville in some measure helped to avert. 

The dispute arose, nominally at least, out of the opposing claims 
of William V, the stadtholder of the United Provinces, and of the 
democrats, or Patriots, with respect to his prerogatives and the 
relations of the seven component provinces to the central power. 
The feud was of old standing. The union of those provinces was 
of the loosest character; and at every time of war, the need of 
a more centralised administration was urgently felt, while, on 
the recurrence of peace, the movement of affairs tended in 
favour of provincial rights. After a period of suppression the 
stadtholderate was revived in 1747, and the constitution of 

' Vol. iii. p. 408 seq. 
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that year was confirmed in 1766. Nevertheless the unpopularity 
of William V, his bias towards England (the land of his 
mother, Princess Anne, daughter of George II), and his long 
tutelage under Duke Lewis of Brunswick embittered the dispute, 
especially as the ill-success of the war with England was laid to 
his charge. After the signature of the treaty of peace in June 1784 
persistent attacks were made against his authority, and, despite the 
support skilfully given by Sir James Harris, British envoy at the 
Hague, they were largely successful.? Neither Prussia nor Great 
Britain allowed their envoy to give any promise of definite assistance 
to the Orange party, and, as the Patriots had active support from 
the French government and its envoy, the marquis de Vérac, the 
stadtholderate seemed in imminent danger. The alliance concluded 
between France and the United Provinces at Fontainebleau on 
10 November 1785 was a decisive victory for the house of Bourbon 
and left the island power more isolated than ever. The death of 
Frederick the Great in August 1786 brought to the throne Frederick 
William II, the brother of the princess of Orange ; but the character 
of the new monarch blighted her hope of assistance from Berlin.* In 
the winter of 1786-1787 civil strife broke out in the provinces. 
That of Holland seemed lost to the Orange party; the free corps 
raised by the Patriots there and elsewhere had material aid in men 
and money from France, so Sir James Harris averred; Holland 
drew a cordon of these armed burghers along its frontier and over- 
threw the regents, or chief magistrates, of several of its towns where 
the prince of Orange had the right to nominate them. The 
province of Utrecht was rent by a schism ; the city of Utrecht and 
some towns threw off his authority and elected provincial estates, 
but the rural districts there, as generally, remained faithful; the 
loyal estates of the province assembled at Amersfoort, while the 
prince endeavoured to reduce the chief city by force. 

Such was the position of affairs. The despatches of Sir James 
Harris painted it in the darkest colours ; but during a visit which he 
paid to London in May 1787 he failed to convince Pitt of the need 
of according more active support to the Orange party. All that he 
gained was the sum of 20,000/., subsequently raised to 90,000/., 
for secret service at the Hague.‘ It is probable that this sum of 


2 See the documents on this subject edited by H. T. Colenbrander, De 
Patriottentijd (appendix to vol. i.); also the second volume of the Malmesbury 
Diaries. 

’ Lecky (Hist. of Engl. v. 80) states that the accession of Frederick William made 
a change in Prussia’s relations. I can find no proof of this in our archives, and 
there is much that contradicts it. No decisive change is observable until June 1787, 
when his offer of a joint mediation with France on Dutch affairs was rather curtly 
repulsed by Montmorin, and he became more inclined to act conjointly with England, 

* Malmesbury Diaries, ii. 303-6; Foreign Office, Holland, no. 14: Carmarthen to 
Harris, 10 June 1787. 
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money enabled him to reverse a motion carried in the States- 
general for the admission of deputies from the illegal (or Patriotic) 
estates of Utrecht, which, if ratified, would have given to that party 
a clear majority in the States-general and enabled it to demand 
military aid from France. The reversal of this vote and the signs 
of disgust which Frederick William now showed at the rejection by 
the court of Versailles of his offer of a joint mediation with it in the 
Dutch disputes seem to have emboldened the princess of Orange to 
take a step which was to have important consequences. She resolved 
to depart from Nimeguen, then her residence, and proceed to the 
Hague, in order to inspirit her supporters. As is well known, she 
was stopped on the borders of Holland by a body of the free corps, 
and by an order of the estates of Holland she was compelled to 
return on 28 June 1787. After examining the British archives of 
1787 and the private letters of Harris to Carmarthen I have come 
to the conclusion that the initiative for this step rested with the 
princess and not with Harris, as has often been claimed. But the 
evidence is too complex to be set forth here. It must suffice to say 
that Frederick William sent a strong demand for satisfaction from 
the estates of Holland, which was evaded by that body; that Pitt 
now saw the desirability of supporting Prussia in her demand, but 
that the British government also had in view a joint intervention 
along with France and Prussia in the Dutch question. 

Hitherto the Pitt ministry had taken few steps towards a 
rapprochement with Prussia, because the character of her monarch 
and the actions of Thulemeyer, her envoy at the Hague, had inspired 
general distrust. The marquis of Carmarthen, foreign secretary in 
the Pitt cabinet, favoured an alliance with the two imperial courts, 
and therefore discouraged the efforts put forth, as occasion offered, 
by Joseph Ewart, our secretary of legation at Berlin, with a view to 
an Anglo-Prussian compact. Now however the need of a close 
understanding was obvious. Hertzberg at Berlin ardently desired 
it, and by degrees he overcame the hindrances thrown in his way by 
the French party at that court and Count Finckenstein, his col- 
league at the foreign ministry. The British government encouraged 
Frederick William to persevere in his demand for reparation for 
the insult to his family. Its contention was that reparation must 
be forthcoming before any effort could be made by the three 
powers towards a peaceful settlement of the disputes; and at first 
the French government inclined to the same view, or at least did 
not oppose it.© But when the states of Holland refused to grant 
satisfaction, and Prussia began to assemble an expeditionary corps 


5 Foreign Office, Prussia, no. 11; Carmarthen to Ewart, 17 and 27 July 1787. See 
too the details given by Dr. F. Luckwaldt, ‘ Die Englisch-preussische Allianz von 1788’ 
(in Forschungen zur Brand. und Preuss. Geschichte, 1902) and F. H. Wittichen, 
Preussen und England in der Europ. Politik, 1785-1788 (Heidelberg 1902), ch. vii-x. 
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at Wesel, the court of Versailles remonstrated and threatened to 
form an equally large camp at Givet. Once more Frederick 
William wavered, partly from fear of France and Austria, partly 
from distrust of England; and on 17 July Ewart reported to Car- 
marthen that the king of Prussia had decided in favour of a joint 
mediation with France alone in the disputes with the United 
Provinces. Hertzberg however assured Ewart that he had suc- 
ceeded in appending to the Prussian proposal conditions with 
respect to the stadtholderate and reparation for the insult which 
France was certain to reject.’ Such proved to be the case. 

Far more critical however was the situation at Versailles. 
There the signature of the Anglo-French commercial treaty in 
September 1786, and the personal popularity of William Eden, 
our special envoy, were valuable influences making for peace. But 
when the Prussian forces began to assemble at Wesel that court 
took a high tone, and probably would have opposed Prussia by 
arms had the States-general at the Hague sent a formal demand 
for help, or had the condition of the French finances allowed timely 
and sufficient preparations to be made. We know also from the 
private letters of Eden to Pitt that Montmorin was strongly averse 
from a forward policy in Holland, and that Louis XVI held the 
same view. Other ministers however, notably De Ségur (war) and 
De Castries (marine), were for vigorous action ; but early in August 
more pacific views prevailed, and France agreed to the British 
proposal that both powers should suspend the preparations for war 
and should not resume them without formal notice. 

The actual views of ministers are often seen by information 
which they send to responsible officials far away; and in the Pitt 
Papers (no. 102) there is a long despatch of 2 August 1787 to Earl 
Cornwallis, the new governor-general of India, which shows the 
opinions of the cabinet. It is not signed; but the fact that the 
foreign office despatches were in that year always dated from White- 
hall seems to show that it was from Pitt himself. As it has been 
printed in the Cornwallis Papers out of the natural order (namely 
at i. p. 333, instead of i. p. 279) it may be well to insert it here. 


Downing Street : 2 August 1787. 


To Earl Cornwallis. 


I think it material as speedily as possible to apprise your lordship 
confidentially of some circumstances which have lately arisen in con- 
sequence of the state of affairs in the United Provinces, which may 
possibly, though I think not probably, lead to serious consequences. 

The measures which have long been pursuing at the instigation of 


(Private.) 


® Foreign Office, Prussia, no. 11; Ewart to Carmarthen, 17 July 1787. See Count 
Barral de Montferrat’s Dix Ans de Paix armée (1893), ch. xiii., xiv., for a version 
of events hostile to England and Prussia. 
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France to abridge the most important rights of the stadholder, if not to 
deprive him altogether of his office and to change in many essential 
parts the constitution of the republic, have gradually excited a spirit of 
resistance in the majority of the provinces; and the situation grew so 
critical towards the beginning of this summer that it seemed probable 
that the contest would be decided by the sword. 

It was impossible for the ministers of this country to be indifferent to 
the event, as the success of the French party could hardly fail to render 
the republic so dependent on France as to give that court the absolute 
disposal of its force and resources. From the maritime strength which 
it might at least be made capable of exerting (when acting under the 
direction of France, who would naturally turn everything to that 
object), from its local position, and particularly from that of its depen- 
dencies in India, I need not point out to your lordship how much this 
country would have to apprehend from such an event in any war in which 
we may be hereafter engaged. 

The prospect was the more alarming as France gave open encourage- 
ment to her friends in Holland, and there was even an appearance that 
if they were too weak to carry the point themselves she would support 
them by force. At the same time the extreme disorder of the French 
finances (which the proceedings of the Notables had disclosed to the 
world) and the unsettled state of their government since the death of 
Monsieur de Vergennes made it very improbable that they would hazard 
a step which might tend to commit them with other powers. In this 
situation the king’s minister at the Hague (who had been long endeavour- 
ing to efface the impressions of resentment towards England and to 
revive the old system and disposition) was instructed to hold such a 
language as, without pledging this country, might at least mark the 
interest we took in what was passing, and show a disposition to interfere, 
if our protection should be called for, to counteract any open attempt 
from France, and if the exertions of the well disposed party in the 
republic, as well as the conduct of other powers in Europe, should afford 
a prospect of our doing it with effect. The French court grew uneasy at 
these symptoms, and through the duke of Dorset and Mr. Eden began a 
communication on the state of affairs in Holland, in consequence of 
which a good deal of explanation has passed, but which has not yet 
brought things to any decided point. They have expressed a strong 
wish that the disputes in the republic should be amicably settled; have 
disclaimed any idea of aiming to destroy the power of the stadholder, 
though their general language seems still to point to a diminution of his 
power and influence; and they have declared a readiness to act in a 
mediation jointly with this country if it is desired by the States-general. 
But it has not yet been ascertained whether the two courts can agree 
upon such principles as may make it probable that such a joint media- 
tion should answer any good purpose. In the meantime they conceived, 
or affected to conceive, a jealousy of what they called a naval armament 
here, which was in fact only preparing a small detachment of our guard- 
ships to exercise in the Channel, without any addition to our peace 
establishment ; a measure which has been often taken in time of pro- 
found peace, though it certainly was foreseen it might excite attention at 
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the present moment. They in consequence gave orders for some pre- 
parations in their ports, and they have talked of drawing together a corps 
of troops near Givet, near the frontiers of the republic. 

Mutual explanations have taken place and strong professions of pacifick 
and friendly sentiments; but in the midst of these a serious degree of 
jealousy has been excited; and their assurances respecting their prepara- 
tions have been so vague that we have just now found it necessary to 
press for a full éclaircissement; and, if that is not satisfactory, we shall 
be under the necessity of immediately making every exertion to put our- 
selves in a state of action. The idea of inviting a joint mediation, and 
perbaps including in it the emperor and the king of Prussia, has been 
suggested and in part proceeded upon in Holland; but both parties 
seem in a great degree waiting the effect of the explanation between this 
country and France. The king of Prussia, who began his reign with a 
strong disposition to support the interests of his sister and the house of 
Orange, but who soon after abandoned them and seemed to have given 
himself up to the direction of France, has apparently resumed his first 
sentiments in consequence of an affront lately put on the princess of 
Orange, who was detained by a military force (under the orders of the 
province of Holland) as she was on her way to the Hague, and after some 
confinement obliged to return to Nimeguen. He has demanded repara- 
tion, and to enforce his demands has ordered a strong body of troops to 
march. 

By the language of his ministers there seems room to hope that 
he will not content himself with reparation only for this personal 
insult, but will endeavour to maintain the just rights of the stadholder, 
and with them the constitution and independence of the republic. From 
his former conduct however this cannot yet be wholly depended upon. 
The emperor’s attention seems chiefly taken up with the state of the 
Netherlands, which his attempts to new-model the government have 
brought to the verge of an insurrection. There is reason however to 
think that he is rather favourably disposed to the prince of Orange ; 
possibly too he has some suspicion of France fomenting the disorders in 
his own dominions, and thereiure feels the more the interest which he 
naturally has in the fate of the United Provinces. Your lordship will 
see by what I have written how much everything at this moment is in 
suspense; but, from the instructions which have been sent to Paris and 
to the Hague, as well as to Berlin and Vienna, much of our uncertainty 
must be cleared up in a very short time. Our great object is to prevent 
France from taking steps to carry her point in Holland by force. In 
doing this we wish to avoid as much as possible the risk of a rupture ; 
and if there is a fair opening to terminate the disputes in the republic 
safely and honourably by a joint mediation we shall eagerly embrace it. 
I am much inclined to believe this will be the issue, as I am persuaded 
France is neither inclined to extremities nor prepared for them; and if 
the emperor and the king of Prussia respectively take the line which is 
to be expected there can hardly be a doubt of everything ending quietly 
and successfully. It is however always possible that things may take a 
contrary turn, and I have troubled you with this long detail that you 
may see as accurately as I can state it the nature of our situation, and 
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may be prepared for any contingency. The sentiment of security and 
confidence which I have long felt from the interests of this country in 
India being under your lordship’s direction is a source of peculiar satis- 
faction at this moment. I trust the effects of your administration have 
already been such that we have nothing to fear for those possessions in 
the event of a war. Bombay is the only point for which there has 
appeared cause to be anxious, and measures have been taken which 
Mr. Dundas has, I know, explained to you, and from which you will also 
hear from the secretary at war, which I hope will be effectual and in 
time. 


He adds that if war broke out 


France will probably have the support of the province of Holland, and 
perhaps that of Groningen and Overyssel, while we shall have on our 
side the remaining provinces, making the majority of the States-general. 
. . . If at the outset of a war we could get possession of the Cape and 
Trinquamale it would go farther than anything else to decide the fate of 
the contest. 


The hope is then expressed that Cornwallis would strike at 
Trincomalee, while the Cape would be attacked from England. 
The relief afforded to India in finance would burden England; but 
that would be repaid by the added vigour of Cornwallis’s actions in 
India. 


In the same packet (no. 102) is another letter, signed by Pitt, 
to Earl Cornwallis, in which the writer still doubts the probability 
of war. It will be convenient to present this letter here, in order 
not to interrupt the narrative of Mr. Grenville’s mission and of its 
results. 


(Private.) 
Downing Street: 28 August 1787. 
I send by this conveyance a duplicate of a letter addressed to you by 
the ‘ Ranger’ packet. Since that time no decisive turn has been given to 
the situation of affairs. The idea of a mediation in the United Provinces, 
though proposed some time ago by Holland, and approved by the four 
provinces in the opposite interest, has not yet been determined upon. It 
is delayed by Groningen and Overyssel, and perhaps now secretly dis- 
couraged by France, who finds the present moment unfavourable to any 
settlement consistent with her views, [and] wishes probably to gain 
time. The most explicit assurances have been given us by France in 
answer to our inquiries respecting naval preparations, and we have not 
hitherto found it necessary to go further than the equipment mentioned 
in my former letter. The camp at Givet has not yet taken place, but it 
probably may in a very short time, in consequence of the assemblage of 
Prussian troops at Wesel, which France has in vain endeavoured to 
prevail upon the king of Prussia to countermand, and which will probably 
have taken effect by the first week in September. Holland still persists 
in not giving the king of Prussia the reparation which he requires, and 
he will most likely employ his army to enforce it. In the meantime the 
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internal violence in the republick increases and makes it difficult to judge 
what is likely to be the issue. Possibly till the personal reparation to 
the king of Prussia is adjusted no effectual step can be taken towards 
the general settlement of the dispute. But, as he is now fully disposed 
to co-operate in effecting such a settlement on terms perfectly con- 
formable to our wishes, and as the increasing embarrassments in France 
(from the state of her finances and the resistance of her parlements to 
the proposed taxes) renders her open interference more and more difficult, 
there seems reason upon the whole to hope for a favourable termination 
of the business. Every degree of precaution on our part is however still 
necessary. The orders from the secretary at war for sending a regiment 
to Bombay, which I alluded to in my former letter, are sent by this 
conveyance. A duplicate will be sent by the first safe opportunity, as we 
are extremly anxious for their speedy execution.—I am, &c., 


W. Pit. 


Earl Cornwallis ” 
Sir Arch. Campbell } By Vienna. 


The situation, then, was very obscure at the beginning of 
August, when Grenville undertook his mission at the Hague. If we 
may judge from the letters which he wrote to Pitt (not to Car- 
marthen, be it observed) he was sent mainly by the prime minister, 
in order to check the accounts given by Sir James Harris, who 
had long been on terms of close intimacy with the foreign secretary. 
The Harris—Carmarthen correspondence, as. published in the 
Malmesbury Diaries, proves that the latter had long been desirous 
of employing more vigorous measures than those which Pitt had 
enjoined. That the eager advocacy of the Orange cause by Harris 
had aroused some suspicion at London is clear from a phrase in a 
letter of the duke of Dorset, dated 19 July 1787, that Harris ‘ was 
playing the devil at the Hague.’” It is probable therefore that 
Grenville, while sent ostensibly in order to gain full information 
with a view to the proposed joint intervention of England, France, 
and Prussia in Dutch affairs, was acting also as Pitt’s emissary for 
the purpose of keeping a watch on Sir James Harris. The relations 
between the two envoys were quite cordial;* but Pitt and Car- 
marthen were not fully in accord; and the former, having recently 
taken this question largely into his own hands, as the text of some 
draft despatches in his handwriting proves, would almost certainly 
desire to have evidence on which he could absolutely rely. The 
account which Grenville gave of the constitutions of the several 
provinces, and of the desirability of somewhat relaxing the réglements 
which gave to the stadtholder the right of appointing magistrates 


7 Auckland Journals, i. 520. The duke of Dorset was our ambassador at the 
French court, but was then on a long furlough in England. 

* Dropmore Papers, iii. 412; see too Professor E. D. Adams’s excellent mono- 
graph, The Influence of Grenville on Pitt’s Foreign Policy, pp. 5, 6. 
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in Guelderland, Overyssel, and Utrecht, shows that he saw the 
reasonableness of the Patriots’ contentions, at least in that 
particular. To the ardent mind of Harris that whole movement 
was the work of French agents and French gold. The differences 
in the rights of the various provinces and districts and towns 
made Grenville’s inquiry very difficult. He found that the Dutch 
themselves were often uninformed on these details, and that the 
strifes arose, in part at least, from this doubt and uncertainty.'° 
After proceeding to Nimeguen, in order to confer with the duke of 
Brunswick, commander of the Wesel force, Grenville returned to 
London, where he arrived on, or shortly before, 23 August. 
Unfortunately I have found in our archives no account of his 
interview with the duke of Brunswick, or minutes describing his 
conference with ministers on his return. But it is significant that 
on 24 August Carmarthen sent off to Paris, the Hague, and 
Berlin despatches of great importance, which may have resulted 
from the information brought by Grenville as to the serious state 
of affairs in the United Provinces. The decision of ministers, 
therein expressed, was also based on the alarming reports sent by 
Harris from the Hague on 20 August as to the advance of a body 
of the free corps against the Hague, and of their successes in 
other parts of the land. The arsenal at Delft seemed about to 
fall into their power. Harris had sent away the British archives, 
and was preparing with the stadtholder’s friends to retire to the 
Brille, if necessary. The need of preventing the Patriots from 
gaining complete command of all the resources of the state had 
already been recognised by Pitt, but he probably waited until 
Grenville confirmed the news sent by Harris. There are several 
signs in their letters that Grenville’s judgment inspired Pitt with 
full confidence ; and the prime minister seems to have concurred 
in the adoption of the more vigorous measures advocated by 
Carmarthen and Harris. The despatch of 24 August to Eden at 
Versailles urged that envoy (Dorset being still in England) to 
protest against the opposition threatened by France to the king of 
Prussia’s attempt to gain reparation from the estates of Holland. 
The British government (it was stated) fully approved of that 
attempt, and hoped that it would meet with success without any 
recourse to extremities; but if reparation should be refused it was 
perfectly natural that the king of Prussia should take the steps 
necessary for securing it. France should urge the estates of 
Holland to grant it, and should then concert measures with the 
two other powers to secure a cessation of hostilities in the republic, 
and the disarming of the free corps. The despatches of 24 August 
sent to the Hague and Berlin were of the same tenour, Ewart 


® In his letter of 3 August to the marquis of Buckingham he refers to signs that 
the king of Prussia was still leaning on France (Buckingham Papers, i. 323).} 
© Dropmore Papers, iii. 410, 411. 
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being charged to support the Prussian government in its present 
demand, and secretly to assure it of our support." 

The arrival of Carmarthen’s despatch at Berlin is said by 
Ewart to have contributed to the steps taken there on 3 and 
4 September, when Frederick William ordered the drafting of an 
ultimatum to the estates of Holland and of orders to the duke of 
Brunswick to prepare for an advance, if, as was nearly certain, 
those estates refused the Prussian note. They not only refused, 
but on 9 September drew up an urgent request to the French 
government for assistance. This in its turn led Montmorin, in his 
interviews with Eden on 11 and 13 September, to take a high tone. 
He declared that France was in honour bound to grant that aid, 
and he accused England of concerting the present action along 
with Prussia in a sense hostile to France. On 16 September there 
appeared a Déclaration that France would accord help to the 
province of Holland. Preparations for war were made on both 
sides, while the Prussians (13 September) crossed the Dutch 
frontier in support of the stadtholder, advanced without resistance 
through Guelderland, and easily dispersed the free corps which 
sought to bar the way in Utrecht and Holland. On 20 September 
the prince of Orange entered the Hague in triumph, his welcome 
proving that the Patriots had never gained over the populace in 
that town. Their resistance was now confined to Amsterdam, which 
was invested by the duke of Brunswick’s forces. 

Before the dénouement took place in Holland the British govern- 
ment had resolved to send William Grenville to Paris for the 
purpose of averting hostilities or of discovering whether they were 
about to take place.’ The instructions drawn up for his guidance, 
dated 21 September, state that as the main object of his mission. 
He was further to seek to find a basis of agreement as to some 
future settlement of Dutch affairs. The need of a complete apology 
for the insult to the king of Prussia, and the impossibility of allow- 
ing France to intervene in a contrary sense, having been clearly 
explained to the French government, Grenville was to require 
that the future arrangements in the United Provinces should be 
such as would restore the constitution of 1747 in its essentials, 
and would prevent power from falling into the hands of those 
opposed to British interests. Any opposition of the French govern- 
ment to this demand must be regarded as a sign of hostility to 
Great Britain. The stadtholder must be restored to the position 
which he held in 1766, and any change in the réglements of the 


1! Foreign Office, France, no. 25; Holland, no. 17; Prussia, no. 11. 

2 George IIL., in a letter to Pitt of 16 September, suggested that someone should 
be sent to Paris who could deal with the French Ministers better than Eden did (Pitt 
Papers, Public Record Office, No. 103). Grenville was certainly chosen by Pitt. See, 
too, Buckingham Papers, i. 326-8. 
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three provinces named above must be referred to the free delibera- 
tion of their estates. Grenville was finally required to discourage 
any attempt to protract the discussions and to bring them toa 
point as soon as possible.'* 

The views of the British cabinet are also set forth in Carmar- 
then’s despatch of 19 September, to William Eden at Paris, of 
which the following summary may be given :— 


No. 33. To Mr. Eden. 
Whitehall : 19 September 1787. 


His majesty learns with the utmost regret the determination of the 
French court; he desires to see the disputes in Holland peacefully 
settled ; but it is impossible to remain a quiet spectator to any armed 
interference on the part of France. The conduct of England has been 
consistent and sincere: she has not pressed Prussia to intervene (as was 
insinuated), though she approved of her intervention, without wishing 
that it should proceed to extremities. France can have no just ground 
for opposing the intervention of Prussia. However much France has 
sought to induce the estates of Holland to give reparation for the insult 
no reparation has been forthcoming to his Prussian majesty. The 
Dutch estates-general, it is true, have declared the wish to give repara- 
tion; and if France intervened she would be supporting a party acting 
in contradiction to the estates, and to the past recommendation of the 
French court itself. H.M. must now make preparations to resist 
French intervention if it takes place, but he sincerely desires to avert 
war. As far back as 14 August he (Carmarthen) stated to Eden the 
principles to be adopted as the basis of a mediation; but no official 
answer has been received to that communication. The excesses of the 
free corps make it impossible to protract the discussions on this matter, 
but the mediating powers should at once consult together to control 
those excesses. This isa sine qud non towards the settlement of the 
disputes. Only the lawful troops of the United Provinces should be 
allowed there. The restoration of the prince of Orange to his powers 
must also be a condition and basis of the settlement.’ 


It may be well to quote from the shorter but equally im- 
portant despatch of Carmarthen to Harris at the Hague, also 
dated 24 August. After observing that news from the Hague 
was awaited with much impatience it stated that orders had 
recently been given to prepare forty sail of the line for sea. 
This statement, it may be noted, controverts that of the editor of 
the Malmesbury Memoirs (ii. 889, note 2), that on or before 


13 Foreign Office, France, no. 26. See too E. D. Adams, op. cit. pp. 6,7. I can- 
not however agree with Mr. Adams in thinking that there was any substantial difference 
of opinion between Pitt and Grenville with respect to obtaining a guarantee from France 
that she would recognise the restoration of the stadtholder’s powers and the Dutch 
constitution of 1766. Pitt mentioned that as his own opinion very tentatively ; and 
evidently Grenville favoured the other alternative, of letting France drop out 
altogether, because in the interval, by 26 September, he had heard news of the 
decisive success at the Hague (Dropmore Papers, iii. 428, 431). 

4 Foreign Office, France, no. 26. 
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20 July Carmarthen promised to arm forty line-of-battle ships 
for the support of Prussia. No movement of the kind was made 
before the middle of September, when matters first began to look 
threatening.'® The despatch of 24 August proceeds thus :— 


No. 33. 


His majesty is persuaded the occasion requires a perseverance in the 
firm and temperate language uniformly held to the court of France, 
accompanied by such measures as show that H.M. is preparing to act 
with effect if France persists in her determination. This conduct on the 
part of H.M. and the apparent want of preparation and the many 
embarrassments of the French court make it possible that, when they 
find a crisis is unavoidable, they may determine to give way in substantial 
points rather than risk the consequences of a contest. There is no 
doubt that such an issue to the business is on every account the most 
desirable ; but if it is to take place it must be immediate, as, after things 
have been brought to the point where they now are, H.M. cannot suffer 
himself to be amused by negotiations which may perhaps have no other 
view but to gain time. In order to discover, if possible, the real 
sentiments of France on this subject the king has determined to send 
Mr. Grenville immediately with a special commission to Paris. The 
information he has had the opportunity of acquiring in Holland and his 
knowledge of the present sentiments of H.M.’s confidential servants 
peculiarly qualify him for this trust. You will perceive from his instruc- 
tions, as well as from what I have already stated, that he is to endeavour, if 
possible, to bring the French court to such a distinct and positive 
agreement on the several points of discussion as may lay the foundations 
of a compleat settlement without delay. It is H.M.’s wish to showa 


disposition to give France every possible facility as to the mode, provided 
the objects are obtained. . . .'® 


The closing part of Carmarthen’s despatch of 23 September to 
Harris is also worthy of quotation. At that time favourable news 
as to the Prussian advance and the collapse of the Patriots had 
reached Whitehall from the Hague, and a despatch from Eden 
also seemed to show that France would not push matters to 


extremes. After noticing this news Carmarthen proceeded in 
these terms :— 


But it is time to consider how any advantages the prince of Orange 
may have gained may be best and most permanently secured. Not- 
withstanding the blow which is now happily given to the influence of 
France in that country, yet from considering the means she may possess 
of disturbing on some future occasion the system which seems now likely 
to be established, and from the desire to lay the foundation, if possible 
of permanent peace, perhaps the best way of securing the interests both 
of the stadholder and. his family for the future would be still to take the 


's For the activity in naval affairs since 1783 see Jowrnals of Sir T. Byam Martin, 
iii, 380-3 (Navy Records Society). 


6 Foreign Office, Holland, no. 18, 
VOL. XXIV.—NO, XCIV. 
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participation and concurrence of France in the settlement, if she should 
be willing to agree to it on such terms as are proper under all the 
circumstances.'? 


The despatches prove that a joint mediation of the three 
powers in the United Provinces was still the aim of statesmen at 
Westminster, and it is probable that if France had acquiesced in 
the new situation of affairs that event might still have occurred, 
though with far less of advantage to the Patriots than France had 
hitherto contemplated. We turn however from these speculations 
to consider the course of Grenville’s mission. After landing at 
Calais he received Pitt’s letter of 21 September containing news of 
the successes of the Prussians and the dispersal of the Patriots at 
the beginning of that so-called campaign.’* Those letters having 
been printed in the Dropmore Papers (iii. 426) we need consider 
here only the reply of Grenville. Pitt had advised him to be 
as conciliatory as possible to Montmorin, and Grenville evidently 
concurred. 


Calais : 23 September 1787. 


My dear Pitt,—I received your letter just as I was setting out for 
Paris. There seems occasion to hope that our friends have for the first 
time known how to avail themselves of a crisis favourable to them, and 
that the consternation of our enemies is at least as great as that of the 
prince’s friends has ever been. 

I had already, in ruminating on the subject, anticipated in my 
own mind the restoration of the stadholder and of the dismissed 
regents in the different towns which had surrendered.'® The con- 
clusion which I drew from this with respect to the language to be 
held to Montmorin was nearly the same with that you mention, except 
that I think there will be a real difficulty in stipulating the doing that 
which is already done, and which our friends will probably never be 
brought to acknowledge as done illegally. And certainly with respect 
to the regents it will (I should think) be sufficient now to adhere to 
the old proposal for the deliberation, adding only some such word as 
‘ ancient ’—according to the forms of their ancient constitution. 

I cannot however help thinking that Montmorin will tell me with 
truth that this is not the moment for France to negotiate, and that any 
one, the smallest, concession would be more disgraceful to her now than 
the giving up everything would have been a week ago. 

This success will make our friends very untractable on the point of 
amnesty and concessions. The former particularly I am sure they will 
make great difficulties about, and I shall think it right to say nothing 
upon it till I hear more from you, especially as nothing has been said to 
Harris about it. 


" Foreign Office, Holland, no. 18. 

‘* For details see P. de Witt, Une Invasion prussienne en Hollande en 1787 
(Paris, 1886). 

2 The regents, or chief magistrates, of several Dutch towns had been forcibly 
deposed by the free corps. 
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I have not time to add any more, as the packet is sailing. Believe 
me ever 


Most sincerely and affectionately yours, 
W. W. GrenvILLe.”° 


On arriving at Paris he heard tidings of the diplomatic triumph 
which Harris had gained at the Hague on 21 September, when he 
induced the Estates of Holland to cancel their recent legislation 
limiting the stadtholder’s powers, and to reverse their appeal of 
9 September for armed help from France. This event deprived 
the court of Versailles of all diplomatic ground for intervention 
and greatly simplified Grenville’s task. Nevertheless in his inter- 
view of 28 September with Montmorin he found that minister very 
reserved. Montmorin declared that, whatever understanding there 
might have been between Great Britain and France with respect 
to a joint mediation in the United Provinces, the situation was 
now materially altered by the presence of 25,000 Prussians in that 
country. Before any negotiations for that purpose could proceed 
the Prussians must retire. As for the Déclaration issued by the 
French government on 16 September, to the effect that it would 
grant the military aid asked by the province of Holland, he 
(Montmorin) declined to withdraw it until those troops withdrew. 
He made the same stipulation a sine qua non for the concession of the 
point, on which Grenville pressed him as hard as he could, namely 
that Great Britain and France should agree to suspend their 
preparations for war ; but Grenville replied that he could not with 
propriety venture to discuss the subject of the evacuation of the 
United Provinces by the Prussians, and that the preliminaries of 
a settlement of the Dutch question should be arrived at before 
they retired. To this Montmorin rejoined by inviting him to 
indicate the basis of a scheme of pacification, but Grenville declined 
this as being beyond the scope of his duties.?' We may add that 
Pitt subsequently approved his caution in this matter. 

The course of this interview afforded little hope of arriving at 
an agreement, and the prospect was left equally doubtful by 
an interview on 1 October. Eden, in a despatch (no. 95) of 
28 September, expressed the fear that France would make war if 
the Prussians did not speedily retire and if a settlement were not 
soon arrived at in a conciliatory way.”' The friendly relations 
subsisting between Eden and Montmorin warranted the hope that 
his (Eden’s) presence at the next interview would lead to a more 
definite result; but it did not. Montmorin enclosed himself in the 
same formula as before—that France protested against the presence 
of the Prussians in the United Provinces and could make no 
promise whatever respecting her conduct as long as they remained 


* Pitt Papers, Public Record Office,no.140. *! Auckland Correspondence, i. 208. 
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there. Grenville therefore determined to return to London, so as 
to inform the cabinet of the attitude of the French government. 
In point of fact even before the first interview with Montmorin he 
had divined the secret, which he expressed in his letter to Car- 
marthen, dated Paris, 27 September—that it was probable that 
France would ‘ withdraw herself wholly from the business, leaving 
to Great Britain without a contest the important and satisfactory 
advantages to be derived from the late settlement of affairs in 
Holland.’* This perhaps was too sanguine and somewhat premature. 
For some days the French government shrouded its actions in a 
reserve which left both the British and Prussian governments in a 
state of suspense. There was the possibility that Spain would 
support France in case the latter decided to risk a war; or that 
Austria would fulfil her treaty obligations under the Kaunitz 
system. But the former was crippled by debt, and the court of 
Vienna had recently been distracted by the declaration of war by 
the sultan against Russia. The informal but nevertheless binding 
compact subsisting between Joseph II and and Catharine II bound 
him to help her in case of attack by another power ; and it was 
unlikely that Austria would venture to attack Prussia while 
hostilities against the Porte were imminent. It is stated by Ewart 
in his despatch of 8 September to Carmarthen that Prussia would 
scarcely have ventured on her expedition against Holland if the 
news of the outbreak of the eastern war had not reached Berlin on 
7 September. Even the Francophile minister Count Finckenstein 
withdrew his opposition to that measure when he heard of the 
news from Constantinople.** Montmorin also admitted to Eden on 
11 September that the events in the east were a cause of perplexity 
and embarrassment to France.” 

Grenville therefore argued on many data which are not obvious 
now unless we take a wide view of contemporary events. The 
turn of the wheel in the east deprived France of help from Austria 
and set Prussia free for energetic action in Holland.* The skill of 
Harris in inducing the estates of that province to repudiate their 
previous appeal for help from the court of Versailles deprived it of 
diplomatic grounds for intervention, and, most of all, perhaps, the 
financial and political crisis in France and the advent to almost 
dictatorial power of Loménie de Brienne, archbishop of Toulouse, 
a firm friend of peace, decided the French cabinet to do nothing in 


* Foreign Office, France, no. 26. *8 Foreign Office, Prussia, no. 12. 

** Foreign Office, France, no. 26. The statement corrects a curious conjecture 
of Count Barral de Montferrat, op. cit. ch. xiii. ad fin. 

* The despatches of Sir Robert Murray Keith, our ambassador at Vienna, show 
that the French Court in October 1787 made pressing requests for help from its ally; 
but the latter had resented the action of France in Dutch affairs in 1785, and was 
now beset by the demands of Catharine for armed assistance against the Turks. An 
evasive reply was therefore sent to Paris. 
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the United Provinces, and, while protesting against the action of 
the Prussians, to allow French influence in that land to lapse. 
The news of the surrender of Amsterdam on 10 October is said to 
have put an end to the last efforts of the war party at the court of 
Versailles, and on 27 October Montmorin exchanged with the duke 
of Dorset and Eden declarations by which Great Britain and 
France agreed to disarm, and the French government added that 
it had never intended to interfere by force in the affairs of the 
United Provinces, et qu'elle ne conserve nulle part aucune vue hostile 
relativement a& ce qui s’est passé en Hollande.*® 

It may be well to conclude this article with a despatch of Eden 
to the marquis of Carmarthen, which throws an interesting light 
on the decision of the French government not to have recourse to 
arms. Had it drawn the sword, events must have gone very 
differently. The influence of Loménie de Brienne will be noted. 


Eden to Carmarthen. 
(Separate and Secret.) 
Séve [Sévres]: 1 November 1787. 

My lord,—I had a long conference with M.de Montmorin on Monday 
morning, and many circumstances occurred material to be stated to 
your lordship. 

He expressed with earnestness his satisfaction at the mention of 
pacific appearances between the two courts, and was very obliging in 
his expressions respecting the manner in which the instructions of his 
majesty’s ministers had been executed, so as to aid him essentially in 
accomplishing so great a work. He then told me that in the course of 
our discussions this country had been much nearer going to war than 
from a view of the circumstances I might suppose. He said that, ex- 
clusive of all objects of external interest, there had been some opinions 
of weight that a war was the best mode of finishing the internal troubles *” 
which had prevailed at the time of the king of Prussia’s march ; that 
there were others also hardy enough to think that, if such a convulsion 
should break the credit of France, it would also shake that of Great 
Britain, and that the effect would eventually be of less comparative 
importance to this country than to us. He talked with due disregard 
of such speculations, but he said that there was one moment in which a 
measure had nearly been taken which he was confident must have pre- 
vented what has happened in Holland, and which, tho’ it might have 
risqued an immediate war with England, would perhaps have ended in 
an accommodation infinitely less injurious to the French interests than 
what has now taken place; and he seemed to intimate that he had 
advised this measure in council, but had been overruled. This was the 
forming the camp at Givet upon the first news of the Prussian march 
towards Wesel,* notwithstanding our remonstrances and menaces. In 


*° Auckland Correspondence, i. 255-8; Annual Register, 1787, p. 283. 


* The troubles between the French government and the Paris parlement are 
referred to. 


* Le. early in July 1787. 
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pursuing this subject he said that he had no blame to impute to himself, 
except perhaps that natural weakness of mind which had prevented his 
recalling M. de Vérac from an important station for which he was 
evidently unfit. That he had utterly disapproved the French pursuit in 
Holland, from the moment in which he saw to what degree France was 
committed in it; and that, after having opened to me in July his dis- 
position to get clear of it, he never could bring the business to any point 
with M. de Vérac, and from motives of personal tenderness had taken 
the resolution of recalling him a few weeks too late.*® He was candid 
in avowing that the wisdom and firmness of conduct maintained by his 
majesty and his councils in the whole transaction, accompanied and 
closed as it had been by full success, bore a character which would make 


a lasting impression not merely in history but in the future politics of 
Europe. 


Montmorin then asked Eden whether it had been proposed at 
London to make strong and unreasonable demands from France. 
To this Eden replied that he believed not; that his majesty had 
kept within the lines of rectitude and would never urge le droit du 
plus fort. Eden added that if war had occurred strong demands 
would certainly have been made at the end of it. Montmorin 
replied that the rumour of some further demands had led France 
to arm at an expense of from twenty-five to thirty million francs ; 
and, if such demands had been made, France would at once have 
gone to war. Montmorin then added that he would instantly stop 
the reinforcements about to be sent to French foreign possessions ; 
that he would gladly give information as to military and naval 
movements in foreign parts which could prevent ‘ uneasiness and 
expense’; that the two governments ought to give each other 
information frankly. He said he had heard of a plan of Eng- 
land to seize the East India possessions of France. Eden replied 
that he did not believe that we had taken any measures other than 
precautionary. Montmorin then sought to have an understanding 
about naval forces on the North American station and elsewhere. 
Eden could not answer this; neither could he inform him what 
plans might be made for our usual peace establishment of the 
navy. The French minister then said that the Turkish business 
was serious, but could not embroil England and France. The 
emperor would probably try to acquire Moldavia and Wallachia, 
and the empress Catharine, Oksakoff and one or two other places ; 


but Constantinople would not be touched. Eden concluded his 
despatch as follows :— 


The archévéque de Toulouse [Loménie de Brienne] on Tuesday last 
expressed to me in the presence of several of the foreign ministers the 


*® Count Barral de Montferrat, op. cit. ch. xiii., proves that the resolution to recall 
the meddlesome and intriguing French ambassador at the Hague, De Vérac, was 
formed on 20 August: the recall took effect on 31 August.’ 
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strongest satisfaction at the business of the preceding Saturday; and he 
afterwards repeated to me that he entertained great hopes of our having at 
length laid the foundation of a long period of peace. Many people however 
feel differently about the transaction, and their mortification will be 
increased when the Declarations are published. 
I have, &c., 
Wma. Even.*® 


The publication of the Contre-Déclaration, so damaging to the 
prestige of France, was naturally followed by the collapse of her 
influence in the United Provinces, the substitution of that of 
Great Britain and Prussia, and the signature by those two powers 
of treaties with the Dutch republic and between themselves. With 
these later developments we have no concern; but they formed a 
brilliant sequel to the events here considered, in which Grenville 
played no unimportant part, and at the age of twenty-six displayed 
the coolness and perspicacity of manhood. 


J. Hoxtuanp Rose. 


* Foreign Office, France, no. 26. 
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Notes and Documents 


The Embassy of John the Grammarvan. 


Unper the microscope of modern historical criticism so many 
cherished episodes and venerable traditions, which contain nothing 
to offend a rationalist and could easily be accepted by critics like 
Gibbon, have proved to be the creations of mythopeeic fancy that 
it is not surprising to find that the famous embassy of John the 
Grammarian to the court of Baghdad must be rejected as a fiction 
irreconcilable with established facts. The mission of John as 
ambassador of the emperor Theophilus admittedly presented chro- 
nological difficulties, and Hirsch saw that the details of the story 
as it has come down to us in the Continuation of Theophanes are 
not a genuine historical record. But the fact of the embassy was 
not questioned by Hirsch, and he unreservedly accepted ' the view 
of Weil, who placed the event in the first months of Mu‘tasim’s 
caliphate (end of a.p. 838). The whole question has been minutely 
examined by A. A. Vasil’ev in his valuable Vizantiia i Araby,’ and 
he has definitely proved that the embassy to Baghdad is a fiction. 
But he has gone too far, and the purpose of this note is to show 
that there is more fact behind the story than the Russian scholar 
has supposed. 

Vasil’ev has established the important fact* that John became 
patriarch on 21 April 832° (21 April being a Sunday). It follows 
that if he was sent as ambassador to the caliph it was before that 
date (and the Greek texts say explicitly that he was synkellos at the 
time of the embassy). Weil’s chronology is therefore untenable. It 
follows further that he did not go as ambassador of Theophilus to 
Baghdad. Theophilus succeeded to the throne in October 829, 
and in the following year the war with the Saracens was renewed 
after a long cessation of hostilities, and the caliph Mamin, leaving 
Baghdad in March (880), marched to the Roman frontier. He 
never saw Baghdad again, never recrossed the Euphrates. The 
last years of his life, 8830-833, were spent in Syria, which he left 

! Byzantinische Studien, p. 348. 

2 Geschichte der Chalifen, ii. 297, note. So Finlay, Hist. of Greece, ii. 154. He 
had already recognised, as his remarks show, that the anecdotes in the Continuation 
of Theophanes were, largely at least, created by the interest which the embassy excited. 


3 Vol. i., 1900. * Op. cit. Prilozhenie ii, p. 140. 
5 Cp. Continuation of Theophanes, p. 121. 
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only to invade Asia Minor and once (in the spring of 832) to visit 
Egypt. He died in Cilicia. The only time therefore at which John 
could have travelled to Baghdad on a mission to Mamtin was in 
the winter of 829-880; but this date is inconsistent with the 
alleged objects of the embassy (see below). Such is the argument 
which I infer, though I have put it in my own way, from Vasil’ev’s 
discussion, and to me it is perfectly convincing. Vasil’ev has also 
made it probable that the stratégos Manuel, whose adventures are 
connected in our sources with John’s embassy, fled to the Saracens 
towards the end of 830. 

But if John never went to Baghdad as the ambassador of Theo- 
philus what was the foundation or motive of the story of his 
embassy? The answer of Vasil’ev is as follows: The summer 
campaign of 831 had not been lucky for the Greeks, and in 
September Theophilus, who was still in the field, sent an envoy to 
the caliph’s camp, bearing a letter with proposals of peace. Mamin 
refused to read the letter, because the emperor’s name stood before 
his own in the superscription. The envoy was obliged to return, 
and the letter was rewritten, with the change which the caliph’s 
arrogance demanded. The concession served little, for the over- 
tures were rejected. The authority for this transaction is Ya‘kabi 
(who wrote before the end of the ninth century), and he designates 
the envoy as a ‘bishop’ in the entowrage and confidence of the 
emperor.® Vasil’ev identifies this ‘bishop’ with John the Gram- 
marian, and it is quite possible that an Arabic writer might have 
thus loosely designated a,high ecclesiastic. This incident is re- 
garded by Vasil’ev as the only basis in fact for the story of John’s 
embassy to Baghdad. But even if it were possible to demonstrate 
the hypothesis of the identity of John with Ya‘kibi’s bishop, the 
incident of a message carried from the camp of Theophilus to 
the camp of Mamin in Cappadocia was quite inadequate to 
originate the ‘legend’ of John’s pompous progress through the 
Saracen dominions, of his scattering golden bounty to right and 
to left and impressing the Moslems by his magnificence and wealth. 
If we examine the accounts in the Greek sources, we shall find 
a more solid and sufficient basis for the story. 

The first thing to observe is that of the three sources which 
we possess—(1) the Logothete, represented by the continuation of 
George the Monk, by ‘ Leo Grammaticus,’ and by Theodosios of 
Melitene ; (2) Genesios ; and (3) the Continuation of Theophanes— 
the two first (the Logothete and Genesios) say nothing of a 
journey to Baghdad. According to the narrative of the Logothete,’ 


° Ed. Houtsma, ii. 568; Russian translation, in Vasil’ev, op. cit. Pril. p. 7. 

* George Mon., ed. Bonn, p. 797; ed. Muralt, p. 706 = Theodosios, p. 151 = Pseudo- 
Leo, p. 219. There is virtually no difference here in these texts. The account is 
closely reproduced in Pseudo-Symeon, pp. 632-3. 
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John was sent on a nominal mission to the caliph, connected with 
the redemption of Greek captives who were languishing in Saracen 
prisons, but with the secret object of entering into communication 
with the deserter Manuel and conveying to him assurances of the 
emperor’s pardon and favour, in order to induce him to return to 
Constantinople. John saw the caliph, but it is not said where, and 
there is no geographical indication. 

Genesios® says that the purpose of the embassy was mpos 
eipnvixas cupBacecs, that John was a grata persona to the Saracens, 
and that he was successful in redeeming many captives. He also 
mentions that he communicated with Manuel, but represents this 
as a minor incident and not as the principal object of the journey. 
But the important point to be noticed is this: he implies that John 
went to Syria. Nothing is said of Baghdad. When the negotia- 
tion has been successfully concluded, the envoy ‘returns from 
Syria,’ Svpias érdveov. Both the Logothete and Genesios say 
that John went well supplied with money and gifts, and excited 
thereby the admiration of the Saracens; and virtually the only 
difference between the two accounts turns on the motive. The 
Logothete, who introduces the embassy into the story of Manuel’s 
adventures, subordinates the negotiation with the caliph to the 
secret purpose of communication with the renegade patrician. 
This is obviously due to the writer’s interest in the story of Manuel, 
and if we accept him as a story-teller and not as an historian it is 
a legitimate exercise of his art. 

In the Continuation of Theophanes the embassy is invested with 
a pomp and circumstance which are absent in the notices of 
Genesios and the Logothete. Here and here only it is represented 
as an embassy to the court of Baghdad. Its object is said to be to 
reveal the grandeur of the empire to the Saracens—ta tijs adto- 
Kpatopias Tovhoat Katddnra (p. 95)—and the writer’s description 
is calculated to illustrate the impression which John made upon 
the caliph and his subjects by a lavish distribution of treasure. 
But the narrative naively discloses the fact that it is based on an 
older record, in which Damascus (Syria), not Baghdad, was the 
destination of the ambassador. For John is sent mpos tov rijs 
Lupias dpyovta (p. 96, 5), and when he returns to Constanti- 
nople he describes to Theophilus ta ris Xupias (p. 98, 15). The 
connexion of the embassy with the redemption of captives also 
appears in this account (p. 98, 2, 8). Nothing is said in this 
context about Manuel, but in another place the writer states that 
when John was sent to negotiate about the exchange of captives— 
Tpos KaLpov TOD KaTa Tas dudaxas dSiadXayiov—he was instructed 
to convey assurances of pardon to Manuel (p. 119, 8-12). Here the 
compiler seems to have been using Genesios, who was one of his 

8 P. 63, ed. Bonn. 
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sources. But he goes on to add an alternative story (oi 52 [sc.¢acx]), 
which represents Manuel as living at Baghdad and John visiting 
him there disguised in the rags of a pilgrim monk. This anecdote, 
too seems to betray the fact that Syria, not Baghdad, was the scene of 
John’s performances. The disguise which he adopted is said to have 
assimilated him tots paxodvrodew “I 8npot Kai povayois tois mpos 
Ta ‘lepocdAvpa peta ALTHS horra@ow. It would have been natural 
in a story, where the scene was in Syria, to imagine John in the 
dress of a monk going on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem; but it would 
have been incongruous to make him assume such a garb at Baghdad. 
It is a fair conclusion that the anecdote of the disguise is older 
than the transference of the embassy to Baghdad; and those 
who choose may believe that it had a foundation in fact. 

From this examination of the sources it emerges, I think, that 
the embassy of John the Synkellos to the caliph Mamin is an 
historical fact. But it was to Damascus he went and not to 
Baghdad. The brief account given by Genesios is perfectly accept- 
able ; it is a simple historical record, without accretions of legend 
or anecdote. ‘There is nothing improbable in the secret communi- 
cation between John and Manuel which Genesios mentions inci- 
dentally, and which the Logothete brings into the foreground to 
augment the interest of his story. The date of the embassy was 
probably the winter of 881-2. Though the caliph had refused 
the emperor’s propositions in the field in September, there is no 
reason why Theophilus should not have made another attempt; 
and bad news from Sicily—Palermo had been surrendered to the 
Moslems of Africa in August-September—must have increased his 
anxiety to secure peace in the east. But, whether the Roman 
government had any hopes of concluding a treaty or not, John had 
a definite matter of business to arrange—the ransom or exchange 
of captives. Periodical exchanges of captives were a feature of the 
holy war, and envoys were sent by both sides from time to time 
to negotiate for this purpose. The fact however that a man in 
John’s position, a confidant of the emperor, was chosen to serve on 
this occasion may be taken as evidence that the embassy had 
objects beyond the interests of the prisoners of war. 

J. B. Bury. 


® The expression of the Logothete, ra Secuwrhpia poyedoas (George Mon. p. 797, ed. 
Bonn), must mean that he gave largesses to the Greek captives, visiting the prisons 
for that purpose. We can only suppose the money was to pay their ransoms. Vasil’ev; 
in his review of this passage, merely says posietil tiwr’my (‘visited the prisons’) 
Pseudo-Symeon (p. 633) has rods év Secpuois poyedoas. poyevw is usually constructed 
with dative of the recipient, but is also found with the accusative, e.g. Theophanes (ed. 
De Boor), p. 487, 4, poyevew abrods rpormomoduevos. 
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Crundels. 
Tue word crundel, crundle, crondel, used as a Saxon boundary 
point, has puzzled the editors,’ but it is still in common use at 
Buriton and other villages on the borders of Hampshire and Sussex 
along the north of the South Downs, east of Petersfield. Here 
are the heads of many little streams, and the smallest will at 
some point cut into the surface for a hundred to three or four 
hundred yards. These cuttings, the shape of a very open V, are 
locally known as ‘crundles.’ They have banks covered with 
brushwood, often mixed with trees, making a wide shaw or narrow 
copse, according to size. The term crundle covers both the cutting 
and the shaw, and this particular combination of shaw and cutting 
shall be called for distinction a ‘ Buriton crundle.’ Was the 
Saxon crundel exactly the same? The small crundles at Buriton 
are mere ditches three or four yards wide and as many feet deep, 
with a tiny rill at the bottom; the large ones, deeper and from 
ten up to forty or fifty yards across, would be called gills in other 
counties and also in most of Sussex, though crundle is found as 
a name near Lewes in Crumbles Shaw,’ a ‘ Buriton crundle’ which 
lies a mile south of Glynde Station, three hundred yards beyond 
Preston Court. We can follow the word into Worcestershire ; 
places given only in the six-inch map are starred. A mile north of 
Bewdley is Crondalls Farm, and we find a typical Buriton crundle, 
though deeper for its width than in Hampshire, reaching from 
the farm along the east side of North Wood up to Hall’s Farm.* 
Not far away, some thirteen hundred yards south-west of Stockton- 
on-Teme, are two farms called Upper and Lower Crundelend,* and 
we find a Buriton crundle, just like the one at Bewdley, running 
from between them along the eastern boundary of Stockton south 
to Stanford Bridge. Both these crundles are well shown in the 
six-inch map. Crundle is no longer known as a general word 
in East Sussex or Worcestershire, but these cases show that there 
once were ‘ crundles’ in both, which were like those near Buriton. 
To take a charter, ‘at Clere’ we have ‘the crundel that the isle is 
on’ (onstent, ? adjoins). By its eastern boundary, up the ‘ Ecles- 
burne,’ &e., ‘Clere’ is plainly the Domesday Eccleswelle, now 
Ecchinswell, in Hants, south of Newbury, between Kingsclere and 
Burghclere. This boundary can be pretty well traced along the 
eastern edge of the parish, and the crundel, which puzzled Thorpe, 
may I think be identified as the large Buriton crundle in Isle and 
Hollywell * Copse, on the eastern flank of Isle Hill. 
' Earle, Land Charters, pp. 471-3 ; Thorpe, Diplomatarium, p. 654. 


2 Sussex Arch. Soc. Trans. xxi. 30. Ordnance Survey six-inch map, 67 N.E. L 
have seen all the crundles mentioned in this paper. 


8’ Kemble, Cod. Dipl. vy. 198, no. 1102; Birch, Cart. Sax. ii. 357, no. 674; Earle, 
p. 353. 
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But, if we turn to the Abingdon charters, we find crundels on 
the chalk uplands north-west of Newbury which have no little 
streams and can have had no Buriton crundles. Let us examine 
some of these Berkshire boundaries;* they run clockwise—east, 
south, west, north—and correspond to the parish boundaries; we 
may depend upon having a boundary point where there is a change 
of direction. The bounds of Boxford, near Newbury, start from 
Wines treow eastward along the south edge of Leckhampstead to 
Dene pitte, and finish from (a) Lambourn to (b) blacgrefa, thence 
to (c) Rinda crundel, thence to (d) Thrim thorn (called under 
Welford ‘hola weg’), and thence ‘ along ways to (e) Wines treow.’ 
Now Wines treow, being common to Boxford, Welford, and Leck- 
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hampstead, must be the point where the three meet at Hangman’s 
Stone. The west edge of Boxford parish runs, in reverse, from 
(e) Hangman’s Stone south-east four hundred yards by road to 
(d) the hollow cross-roads for Rowbury, thence west three hundred 
yards to the north end of (c) a big shaw, fifty to sixty feet wide, 
called Wadling’s Border,* then south along the shaw and past 
(b) Grove Corner to (a) the Lambourn. It is clear that the shaw 
was ‘ Rinda crundel,’ but there is no Buriton crundle or ditch, only 
a simple shaw. 

* Abingdon Chron. (Rolls Series), vol. i. (a) Boxford, p. 160; (b) Welford, p. 208; 
(c) Brightwalton, p. 86; (d) Farnborough, p. 80; (e) Leckhampstead, p. 104; Kemble, 
vol. v. (a) 338, no. 1177; (b) 373, no. 1198; (c) 244, no. 1123; (e) 287, no. 1147; 
Birch, (a) iii. 221, no. 1022; (b) 146, no. 963; (c) ii. 462, no. 743; (d) 370, no. 682; 


(e) 534, no. 789; Ordnance Survey six-inch map; (a) 26 S.E.; (b) 34.N.W.; (c, d) 
20 S.W.; (e) 26 N.E. 
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On the west of Boxford we have Welford. The boundary 
went, in 956, from Wines treow to hola weg, then on south to the 
Lambourn and after a circuit up the western side to (a) thryscyte 
crundel, thence to (b) ruge crundel, thence ‘out through (c) Clod- 
hangra,’ thence to (d) mulesdene, along it to (e) Lambourn, and 
round again to Wines treow. The western edge of the parish runs, 
in reverse, from (e) the Lambourn, south-west up (d) a long valley, 
then south through (c) Oakhanger Park, and fourteen hundred 
yards down (b) a long shaw, forty or fifty feet wide, called Blindman’s 
and Newground Border,* to its southern end, then at a sharp angle 
east for six hundred yards to (a) the triangular copse, two hundred 
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yards each way, called Grey’s,* with a shaw projecting from its 
eastern corner; the boundary follows the shaw and then turns 
south-west. Comparison of this boundary with the old one shows 
that Grey’s must be ‘thryscyte’ or ‘triangle crundel,’ and the 
long shaw ‘ruge crundel.’ In neither is there any Buriton crundle 
or ditch. 

Four miles north is Brightwalton. The bounds begin on the 
south with Crypsandic, Acdene, Wigferthes leage, points common 
to Leckhampstead, and go on to dunn mere (Dunmore Pond *) on 
the west; ° finally ‘north (north-north-east) to stancrunedle,’ thence 
(south-east) to lange treowe and Merflode, and thence (south) back 


5 *Mere’ denoted both lake and small pond. 
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to Crypsandic. The north side is the south side of Farnborough, 
which is described as running (in reverse) from Merflode to lange 
treow, and west (west-north-west) over Combe (F'arm) to stancrundel. 
The crundel was, therefore, exactly at the north-western end of the 
common boundary, at the south point of the narrow Cow Leaze * 
copse, and this copse must be the ‘ stancrundel’; it is a stony spot 
and flints or rough gravel seem to have been dug from an adjoining 
pit. The copse is on a bank, but there is no ditch. Let us turn 
to Kent. Crundale, near Wye, is on the chalk, and has no Buriton 
crundle, but up the eastern side of the valley, between Crundale 
House and the church, runs a long wooded bank, and the Berkshire 
evidence suggests that this was the crundel which named the village. 

The crundels at Cow Leaze and at Ashford stand upon banks, 
but at the Boxford and Welford crundels there is no bank, and 
‘crundel’ must, therefore, have meant simply a small copse or a 
‘shaw,’ though perhaps in some parts it had the special sense of a 
shaw in a cutting. ‘Shaw,’ too, is often a name for little copses 
which are not narrow. Acrundel would grow on most banks and in 
all water-made cuttings like those round Buriton, but neither bank 
nor little stream was essential. Near Cirencester ® we read of 
‘quarries which are called crundles,’ but presumably they were 
named from the shaw growing upon some bank convenient for 
quarrying, and we also find Querns or Cronnes, once Crundles, 
where there are ancient quarries, probably Roman, but these have 
left various banks for brushwood to grow upon. There is no need 
in either case to think that ‘crundel’ meant a quarry. 

F. H. Bartne. 


The Charters of Henry II at Lincoln Cathedral. 


Or the seventy-five charters of Henry II which were in existence in 
the muniment room at Lincoln Cathedral about the year 1225, 
when the earliest cartulary was drawn up, there now remain twenty- 
six, which are printed below. In no case does the seal remain, but 
it is evident that nos. 10, 11, 12, 15, 18, 19, 20, 21, 28, 23, 29, 31, 
82, 33 were sealed on a strip, the others on a tag or label. There 
can be little doubt that 10 and 20 are in one hand; 22 and 29 in 
another ; 23 and 83 in another; 13 and 34 in another; while 14, 
16, 17, 24, 26, 27, and 85 are all by one scribe, with certain well- 
marked peculiarities, for five of them end with a semicolon, not a 
full stop (the other two being indistinct), and the last letters, which 
give the name of the place where the charter was issued, are ex- 


® Bristol and Glouc. Arch. Soc. Trans. xv. 113-5. 
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tended, after the manner that was customary with papal charters, 
and in one case cover more than a line. If they were the work of 
one of the king’s clerks we should find these features in some of the 
other charters of Henry II; as this is not the case, it is likely that 
they are the work of one of the clerks of the bishop of Lincoln, and 
that the bishop was present when those charters were issued. 
Charter 28 is also unusual both in writing and spelling. It is 
probable that the remaining eighteen are by the clerks of the 
king’s chancery; one of them is in the same hand as a charter at 
Ely; another in the same hand asa charter at Winchester College, 
and none of them is definitely abnormal. It seems that no im- 
portance can be assigned to the mode of sealing, and a clerk did 
not always follow the same method. For although the seven charters 
of which I have spoken were all sealed on tags, yet no. 19 was 
sealed on a strip, while a charter at Ely which is in the same 
writing was sealed on a tag. 

I have numbered the charters continuously with those of 
Henry I and Stephen published in the last volume of this Review, 
xxii. 725 ff. H. E. Sauter. 


X. Confirmation of the Charter of Henry I granting to the Bishop of 
Lincoln the Toll of Four Fairs at Stow, Lincolnshire. 
[A. 1. 1. 9.] (1155-1158. } 
[H. rex Ajngl’ & dux Norm’ & Aquit’ & comes And’ T. Canthuariensi 
archiepiscopo & R. Eboracensi [archiepiscopo &] omnibus episcopis & 
abbatibus & comitibus & baronibus & iustic’ & uicecomitibus & ministris & 
fidelibus [suis] tocius Anglie salutem. Sciatis me concessisse deo & 
sancte Marie Linc’ & Roberto Line’ episcopo & omnibus [successjoribus 
suis in perpetuum habendum thelonewm in feriis de [Stowa] ! scilicet in 
festo sancte Marie in Augusto & in festo sancte Marie in Septembri & in 
illa feria in festo sancti Michaelis & in Pentecosten sicut Rex H. auus 
meus illud dedit & concessit predicte Linc’ ecclesie & carta sua con- 
firmauit. Testibws, Toma cancellario & Ricardo de Humet conestabulario 
& Mannassero Biset dapifero & Warino filio Geroldi camerario, apud 
Westmonasteriwm. 


XI. Confirmation of the Charter of Henry I, granting to the Bishop of 
Lincoln an Annual Fair at Newark, to last five days. 

[A. 1. 1. 10.] [1154-Dec. 1166. } 
H. rex Angl’ & dux Norm’ & Aquit’ & comes And’ archiepiscopis, 
episcopis, abbatibus, comitibus, baronibus, & omnibus fidelibus suis tocius 
Anglie salutem. Sciatis me concessisse & presenti carta mea confirmasse 
ecclesie Linc’ & Roberto episcopo Line’ & successoribus suis unam feriam 
de V diebus ad castellum suum de Niwerca scilicet die festi beate Marie 
Magdalene & IIII primis precedentibus diebus. Quare uolo & firmiter 
precipio quod omnes illi undecwmque sint qui illuc uenerint causa emendi 
! Restored from Registrum A. 1. 5. at Lincoln, charter 116, and from the endorse- 


ment of the original de teloneo de Stowa. The grant of Henry I is printed in Dugdale’s 
Monasticon. 


eae 
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uel uendendi meam firmam pacem habeant in eundo & redeundo. Et 
prohibeo ne quis eos iniuste disturbet uel mercatwram eorum unde in 
feria suas rectas dederint consuetudines super X libras forisfacture. Et 
hane predictam feriam cum libertatibus suis concedo & confirmo episcopo 
Line’ sicut carta Henrici regis aui mei testatur. Testibus, Rogero archi- 
episcopo Eboracensi, H. Dunolmensi episcopo, & Ricardo de Luci, apud 
Eboracum. 


XII. Confirmation to Robert, Bishop of Lincoln, of Warren in Newark, 
Stow, and Louth. 
[A. 1. 1. 11.] [1154—Dec. 1166.] 

H. rex Angl’ dux Norm’ & Aquit’ & comes Andeg’ iustic’, uicecomiti- 
bus, & omnibus ministris suis de Notinghamsira & de Line’sira salutem. 
Concedo quod Robertus episcopus Linc’ habeat warennam in uilla sua de 
Newerca & de Stowa & de Luda,’ sicut aliquis predecessorum suorum eas 
melius, liberius, & honorificencius habuit tempore regis Henrici aui mei. 
Et prohibeo quod nullus sine licencia ipsius fuget in eis uel capiat 
leporem super X libras forisfacture. Teste, Ricardo de Humet’ con- 
stabulario apud Doueram. 


XIII. Restoration of the Manor of Wickham to the See of Lincoln. 
[A. 1. 1. 12.] [1154-1158.] 
H. rex Angl’ & dux Norm’ & Aquit’ & comes Andeg’ archiepiscopis, 
episcopis, abbatibus, comitibus, iustic’, baronibus, uicecomitibus, ministris, 
& omnibus fidelibus suis Anglie salutem. Sciatis me reddidisse & in per- 
petuam elemosinam concessisse & confirmasse ecclesie beate Marie Linc’ & 
Roberto episcopo & omnibus successoribus suis manerium de Wicham * 
cum omnibus pertinentiis suis. Quare uolo & firmiter precipio quod 
predicta ecclesia beate Marie Linc’ & prenominatus Robertus episcopus & 
omnes successores sui predictum manerium de Wicham habeant & teneant 
in perpetuam elemosinam cum omnibus pertinentiis & libertatibus & liberis 
consuetudinibus suis in bosco & plano, in pratis & pascuis, in aquis & 
molendinis, in uiis & semitis, & in omnibus locis & in omnibus rebus ita 
bene & in pace & libere & quiete & honorifice sicut aliquis predecessorum 
predicti Roberti episcopi illud umquam melius, liberius, quietius, & honori- 
ficentius tenuit tempore Henrici, regis aui mei. Test’, Ricardo de Humet 
conestabulario & Mannassero Biset dapifero & Warino filio Geroldi 
camerario & Roberto de Dunestanwilla, apud Oxenefordam. 


XIV. Grant to the See of Lincoln of Land within the Bailey of Lincoln. 
[A. 1. 1. 18.] [1155-8.] 
H. rex Angl’ & dux Norm’ & Aquit’ & comes And’ iustic’, uicecomitibus, 
ministris, & omnibus hominibus & fidelibus suis totius Anglie, francis & 
anglis, & nominatim de Lincolia & Lincoliesiria salutem. Sciatis me 
dedisse & concessisse & carta mea confirmasse ecclesie Linc’ & Roberto 
Linc’ episcopo & successoribus eius ad edificia sua & domos suas totam 
terram cum fossato de muro ballii mei Linc’ in orientali parte per 
circuitum ecclesie beati Michaelis usque ad cimiterium sancti Andree & 
a cimiterio sancti Andree usque ad murum ciuitatis uersus orientem. Et 
2 Newark, Nottinghamshire; Stow and Louth, Lincolnshire. 
% Probably Wickham near Banbury, Oxfordshire. 
VOL. XXIV.—NO. XCIV. 
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hanc terram concessi & dedi ecclesie Linc’ & eidem Roberto episcopo & 
successoribus eius solutam & quietam de langabulo & percagio & omnibus 
aliis rebus; et libere poterit murum perforare ballii mei Linc’ ad portam 
suam faciendam ad introitum & exitum suum habendum uersus ecclesiam, 
& ita edificare quod edificia sua extendantur in utrumque murum. Quare 
uolo & firmiter precipio quod ecclesia Linc’ & Robertus episcopus & omnes 
successores eius teneant predictam terram bene & in pace & honorifice & 
quiete cum socca & sacca & thol & them & infanguenethef. T’, Rogero 
Ebor’ archiepiscopo, Thoma cancellario, Ricardo de Luci, Warino filio 
Giroldi camerario, Willelmo filio Hamonis, Roberto de Donstanuilla, 
Ioscelino de Baillol, apud Line’.‘ 


XV. Grant to Robert, Bishop of Lincoln, of the Charge of the King’s 
Warren between Newark and Lincoln. 
[A. 1. 1.14.] [1154~-1160.] 
H. rex Angl’ & dux Norm’ & Aquit’ & comes Andeg’ omnibus baronibus 
suis de Lincoll’sira salutem. Sciatis me commendasse Roberto episcopo 
Linc’ warennam meam inter Lincoll’ & Newercam. Quare precipio quod 
nullus in ea fuget uel capiat leporem super forisfacturam meam, sed in 
ea pace sit qua fuit tempore Henrici regis aui mei. Testibus, Theobaldo 
archiepiscopo Cantwariensi & comite Reginaldo Cornubie, apud Eboracum. 


XVI. A Confirmation to Eynsham Abbey of a Charter of Henry I. 

[A. 1. 1. 16.] [1155—1162.] 

H. rex Angl’ & dux Norm’ & Aquit’ & comes And’ archiepiscopis, 
episcopis [&c. repeating the charter of Henry I, printed in the Hynsham 
Cartulary, vol. i. (Oxford Hist. Soc.) but ending] sicut carta H. regis 
aui mei testatur, quam uidi oculis meis. T’, Rotr’ Ebroicensi, Arnulfo 
Lexouiensi, Philippo Baiocensi, Hilario Cicestrensi, Frogero Sagiensi 
episcopis, Thoma cancellario, Willelmo filio Hamonis, Willelmo de 
Kesneto, Manassero Biset dapifero, Ricardo de Humet constabulario, 
Ioscelino de Baillol, Stephano de Belcampo, Roberto de Donstanuilla, 
apud Rotomagum. 


XVII. Grant to the See of Lincoln of a Weekly Market at Banbury. 
fA. 1. 1. 16.] [1155-1162. | 
H. rex Angl’ & dux Norm’ & Agquit’ & comes And’ archiepiscopis, 
episcopis, comitibus, baronibus, iustic’, uicecomitibus, ministris & omnibus 
hominibus & fidelibus suis, francis & anglis, totius Anglie salutem. Sciatis 
me concessisse [& carta me]a presenti confirmasse ecclesie beate Marie 
Line’ & Roberto de Kaisneto Linc’ episcopo & [successoribus suis 
episcopis} Linc’ quod habeant forum in uilla de Bannebiria unaquaque 
die Iouis totiusanni. Quare uolo & firmiter precipio quod ecclesia Line’ & 
Robertus episcopus & successores sui episcopi Linc’ habeant & teneant 
predictum forum de Bannebiria bene & in pace, honorifice & quiete. 
T{estibus], Hilario Cicestrenst, Hugone Dunelmensi episcopis, Thoma can- 
cellario apud Rothomagum. 
‘ The original has suffered from damp, and it has been necessary to have recourse 
to the Registrum A. 1, 5, fur some words and letters; but a close study of the original 
shows that the transcript in this register is inaccurate in four places, thrice reading 


suis for eius,and once cimiterium for circuitum. The conclusion is that the deed 
was somewhat difficult to read even about the year 1225. 
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XVIII. Confirmation to the See of Lincoln of the Wapentake of Welle 
as granted by Henry I. 
[A. 1. 1. 17.] [1154—Dee. 1166.] 

H. rex Angl’ & dux Norm’ & Aquit’ & comes And’ omnibus baronibus 
& uauasoribus & omnibus dominis qui terras tenent infra Wellewapen- 
tacium salutem. Sciatis me concessisse & presenti carta mea confirmasse 
ecclesie Linc’ & Roberto episcopo Line’ Wellewapentaciwm de me 
tenendum. Quare uolo & firmiter precipio quod omnes ueniatis ad placita 
& wapentacia episcopi Linc’ per summonitionem ministrorum suorum 
& faciatis ei omnes rectitudines & rectas consuetudines in omnibus rebus 
quas ei debetis de terris uestris ad illud wapentaciwm ita plenarie sicut 
umquam melius & plenius alicui antecessorum suorum fecistis. Et nisi 
feceritis ipse uos iusticiet per pecuniam uestram donec faciatis ei quicquid 
iuste & ex consuetudine wapentaci facere debetis. Istud wapentaciwm 
ecclesie Linc’ & Roberto episcopo de me tenendum concedo & confirmo, 
sicut carta Henrici regis aui mei testatur. Testibuws, Rogero Eborac’ 
archiepiscopo, Hugone Dunolmens: episcopo, Rivardo de Luci, & Manassero 
Bisset dapifero, apud Eboracum. 


XIX. Grant to the See of Lincoln of an Annual Fair at Banbury. 
[A. 1. 1. 18.] [1155-1164.] 
H. rex Angl’ & dux Norm’ & Aquit’ & comes And’ iustic’, uicecomitibus, 
ministris, & omnibus fidelibus suis, francis & anglicis, salutem. Sciatis 
me concessisse & confirmasse deo & ecclesie sancte Marie Linc’ & Roberto 
Line’ episcopo & successoribus suis unam feriam per annum in MANERio 
suo de Bannebiria. Et concedo quod feria predicta duret per totam sep- 
timanam Pentecostes. Quare uolo & firmiter precipio quod illa feria 
predicta habeat omnes illas libertates & liberas consuetudines & quietantias 
quas habent alie ferie mee per Angliam. Et prohibeo quod nullus disturbet 
euntes ad feriam illam uel redeuntes de feria super x libras forisfacture. 
Testibus Arnulfo Lexouiensi, Philippo Baiocensi, Rotroldo Ebroicensi 
episcopis, Manassero Biset dapifero, Willelmo filio Hamonis apud Rotho- 
magum. 


XX. Confirmation to the See of Lincoln of the Manor of Kilsby. 

[A. 1. 1. 19.] [1155-1162.] 

H. rex Angl’ & d[ux Norm’ & Aquit’] & comes Andeg’ omni[bus 
ministris &] omnibus fidelibus suis francis & angl[is] salutem. Sciatis 
me concess{isse deo] & ecclesie Lincoliensi & Roberto episcopo & omnibus 
success[oribus suis] manerium de Kylesbya® cum soca & saca & omni- 
b[{us rebus sicut] unquam melius fuit tempore regis Eduardi & reg[is Henrici 
aui] mei & sicut carta predicti regis H. aui [mei testatur qui illud] predicte 
ecclesie Lincoliensi reddidit cum omni(bus pertinentiis] suis. T{estibus], 
Rogero archiepiscopo Eboracensi & [Thoma cancellario & comite Regi- 
naldo|® apud Notingeham. 


’ Kilsby, Northamptonshire. 

® Restored from the Registrum A.1.5., charter 127. This register, in charter 43 

gives the deed of Henry I by which he restores (reddidi) Kilsby to the see of 
Lincoln. 
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XXI. Grant to the Church of Lincoln of a Weekly Market at Banbury. 


[A. 1. 1. 20.] (1155-1162. ] 

H. rex Angl’ & dux Norm’ & Aquitan’ & comes And’ iustic’ & baronibus 
& uicecomitibus & omnibus fidelibus & ministris suis de Oxenef’scira 
salutem. Sciatis me dedisse & concessisse pro dei amore & petitione 
Roberti Linc’ episcopi ecclesie sancte Marie Lincolie in perpetuum quod 
habeat mercatum suum in uilla sua de Banneberia unaquaque septimana 
in die Iouis libere & quiete & honorifice ad tales consuetudines quales 
habent alia mercata per Angliam. Testibus, Philippo Baiocensi & Arnulfo 
Lexouiensi episcopis & Toma Cancellario, apud Lincoliam. 


XXII. Confirmation to the Church of Lincoln of the Houses granted by 
Robert de Stoteville. 
[A. 1. 1. 21.] (1154-1171.] 

H. rex Angl’ & dux Norm’ & Aquit’ & comes And’ ar{chiepiscopis 

] baronibus & omnibus fidelibus suis, 

francis & anglis, salutem. Sciatis me concessisse & confirmasse [in per- 

petuam elemosinam]’ & prebendam deo & ecclesie sancte Marie de Linc’ 

pro anima patris mei & antecessorum meorum omnes domos quas 

R{obertus de]? Stotewilla dedit & concessit deo & predicte ecclesie. Quare 

uolo & firmiter precipio quod ecclesia sancte Marie Linc’ teneat & habeat 

domos illas bene & in pace & libere & quiete & honorifice & plenarie cum 

omnibus libertatibus & liberis consuetudinibus, et sicut carta regis H. aui 

mei testatur. Testibus, Roberto comite Legrecestrie, Ricardo de Humet 

constabulario & Manassero Biset dapifero & Willelmo filio Hamonis & 
Nigello de Broch’ apud Westmonasteriwm. 


XXIII. Writ to the Sheriff of Lincoln to hold an Inquiry whether the 
Canons of Lincoln had Seisin of Land in Lincoln given by Marcellus 
at the time of the death of Henry I. 


[A. 1. 1. 22.] [1154-1170.} 
H. rex Angl’ & dux Norm’ & Aquit’ & comes And’ uicecomiti Line’- 
sire salutem. Precipio tibi quod sine dilatione facias recognosci per sacra- 
mentum legalium ciuium Lincolmie, si canonici Linc’ fuerwnt saisiti de 
terra quam Marcellus eis dedit iuxta aquam ciuitatis anno & die quo rex 
H. auus meus fuit uiuus & mortuus, & postea iniuste & sine iudicio 
dissaisiti; tunc* precipio quod sine dilatione & iuste inde resaisiantur ; 
et teneant bene & in pace & iuste, libere & quiete & honorifice. Et non 
ponantur inde in placitum donec in Angliam redeam nisi precepero. Et 
nisi feceris, iusticia mea faciat. Teste, M. Biset dapifero, apud 
Tenechebrai. 


XXIV. Grant to the Church of Lincoln of the Church of Brampton, 
Huntingdonshire. 
[A. 1. 1. 28.] [1155-8.] 
H. rex Angl’ & dux Norm’ & Aquit’ & comes And’ archiepiscopis, 
episcopis, abbatibus, iustic’, comitibus, uicecomitibus, ministris, & omnibus 
hominibus & fidelibus suis totius Anglie salutem. Sciatis me dedisse 
7 These words are restored from Registrum, A. 1. 5., fol. 24. 
* The sentence is awkward, but intelligible ; ‘tune’ means ‘ if such is the case.’ 
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& concessisse in perpetuam elemosinam ecclesie beate Marie de Lincol’ 
ecclesiam de Brantona cum omnibus pertinentiis suis. Quare uolo & 
firmiter precipio quod ecclesia illa de Linc’ teneat predictam ecclesiam 
de Brantona libere, quiete, bene, & in pace, honorifice, integre, cum 
omnibus pertinentiis suis in bosco & in plano, in pratis & pascuis, in 
aquis & molendinis cum omnibus libertatibus & liberis consuetudinibus 
suis. T[estibus], Thoma cancellario, Man{assero] Biset dapifero, Garino 
filio Giroldi, apud Brehellam.’ 


XXV. Writ to the Men of Lincoln that the Servants of the Church of 
Lincoln shall have the same Liberties as in the time of Henry I. 
[A. 1. 1. 24.) [1154-1171.] 
H. rex Angl’ & dux Norm’ & Aquit’ & comes And’ iustic’ & uicecomiti 

& prepositis & burgensibus Line’ salutem. Precipio quod seruientes 
ecclesie sancte Marie de Linc’ sint ita liberi de omnibus rebus sicut 
fuerunt tempore regis H. aui mei. Teste, Manassero Biset dapifero & 
Nigello de Broc, apud Wudestocam. 


XXVI. Confirmation to the Church of Lincoln of the Churches of 
Ossington, Mansfield, Chesterfield, and Ashborne. 


[A. 1. 1. 84.] (1162-5.] 

H. rex Angl’ & dux Norm’ & Aquit’ & comes And’ archiepiscopis, 
episcopis, comitibus, baronibus, iustic’, uicecomitibus, ministris, & omnibus 
hominibus & fidelibus suis totius Anglie, francis & anglis, salutem. 
Sciatis me concessisse & carta mea confirmasse ecclesie beate Marie Linc’ 
& episcopo donationem quam Willelmus rex Anglie antecessor meus dedit 
eis in perpetuam elemosinam, uidelicet ecclesiam de Oschintona '° & quic- 
quid ad eam pertinebat tempore regis Edwardi & ecclesiam de Cestrefelt 
& ecclesiam de Esseburna & ecclesiam de Mameffelt & capellas que sunt 
in berewitis que adiacent predictis maneriis. Quare uolo & firmiter pre- 
cipio quod predicta ecclesia Linc’ predictas ecclesias & capellas habeat & 
teneat bene & in pace, libere, quiete, honorifice, integre, & plenarie, cum 
omnibus pertinentiis suis in terris & decimis & in omnibus rebus, sicut 
carta Willelmi regis Anglie antecessoris mei quam uidi testatur. Tfesti- 
bus] Thoma Cantwariensi archiepiscopo, Henrico Wintoniensi, Hilario 
Cicestrensi episcopis, Roberto comite Legrecestrie, Ricardo de Luci, Ragi- 
naldo de Sancto Walerico, Ricardo de Humeto constabulario, apud 
Windesores. 


XXVII. Confirmation to the See of Lincoln of Land in London bought 
by the Bishop of Lincoln from the Templars. 

[A. 1. 1. 85.] [Probably spring 1162.] 
H, rex Angl’ & dux Norm’ & Aquit’ & comes And’ archiepiscopis, 
episcopis, comitibus, baronibus, iustic’, uicecomitibus, ministris, & omnibus 
hominibus & fidelibus suis, francis & anglis, totius Anglie salutem. 
Sciatis me concessisse & carta mea presenti confirmasse ecclesig beate 
Marie Linc’ & Roberto eiusdem ¢cclesie episcopo & successoribus suis 


® Brill in Buckinghamshire. The previous grant of the church of Brampton by 
Stephen is, as usual, not recognised as valid by Henry II. 

' Ossington and Mansfield, Nottinghamshire ; Chesterfield and Ashborne, Derby- 
shire. 
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episcopis eiusdem ecclesie domos que fuerunt fratrum templi in London’ 
in parrochia sancti Andree de Holeburn’ cum capella & gardinis & omnibus 
earum pertinentiis quas idem Robertus de Kaisneto Linc’ episcopus C 
marcis emit de fratribus templi, reddendo inde eisdem fratribus templi 
annuatim tres aureos pro omni seruicio. Quare uolo & firmiter precipio 
quod ecclesia Linc’ & predictus Robertus episcopus & successores eius 
episcopi habeant & teneant predictas domos cum capella & gardinis & 
omnibus earum pertinentiis, sicut fratres templi eidem Roberto & eius 
successoribus in perpetuum concesserunt & carta sua confirmauerunt. 
T{estibus] Rogero Ebor’ archiepiscopo, Hylario Cicestr’, Hugone Dunelm’ 
episcopis, Thoma cancellario, apud Rotomagum. 


XXVIII. Confirmation of Lands and Churches to the Church of Lincoln. 


[A. 1. 1. 36.] [1154-1161.} 

H. rex Angl’, dux Norm’ & Aiquitan’ & comes Andegau’ iustic’, uice- 
comitibus, baronibus, francis & anglis, tocius episcopatus Linc’ salutem. 
Sciatis me concessisse [& confir]masse ecclesie beate Marie Linc’ e{and]em 
libertatem quam rex Willelmus atauus meus concessit edificationi pre- 
dicte ecclesie & mansionibus cimiterii eiusdem ecclesie. Similiter concedo 
& confirmo donationem quam predictus rex Willelmus fecit de terris & 
ecclesiis & decimis quas eidem ecclesie donauit & in perpetuam elemosinam 
carta sua confirmauit, uidelicet Welletonam & Slafordam cum appendiciis 
suis & ecclesias de Chirchetona & de Castra & de Wellingoura, necnon 
& decimas tocius redditus eorundem maneriorum, & duas ecclesias in 
Lincolnia scilicet ecclesiam sancti Laurentii & ecclesiam sancti Martini, 
& Lectonam quam Waldeouus comes per manum predicti regis Willelmi 
ecclesie Linc’ donauit & Waburnam quam rex ecclesie Linc’ & Remigio 
episcopo cum pastorali baculo donauit & ecclesiam sancte Marie de Bede- 
ford’ & ecclesiam [de Lec]ton’ in Bedeford’scire & ecclesiam de Buch- 
ingham & ecclesiam de Aeilesbiria cum omnibus pertinentiis earundem. 
Testibus, Theod{baldo] Cantwariensi archiepiscopo & Romane ecclesie 


legato & Philippo Baiocensi episcopo & Ernulfo Luxouiensi episcopo apud 
[{Line’)]!! 


XXIX. Writ to the Men of Lincoln that the Church of Lincoln shall 
hold the Manor of Welton as a Prebend. 

[D. ii. 55. 2.] [1154-8.] 
H. rex Angl’ & dux Norm’ & Aquitan’ & comes Andeg’ iustic’, uice- 
comitibus, baronibus & omnibus ministris & fidelibus suis, francis & anglis, 
de Line’scira salutem. Uolo & precipio quod ecclesia sancte Marie de 
Line’ & canonici eiusdem ecclesie teneant & habeant in prebendam 
manerium de Welletona bene & in pace & libere & quiete & honorifice & 
plenarie cum omnibus pertinentibus manerii sicut rex Willelmus & rex 
H. auus meus eis dederunt & carta sua confirmauerunt. Testibus Ricardo 


" The letters in brackets are restored from the register at Lincoln. The deed is 
written in an upright book hand, not a chancery hand, and the spelling of Aquitan’ is 
very strange, and the style given to the archbishop is somewhat unusual. The places 
mentioned in this deed are Welton and Sleaford, Kirton, Caistor, and Wellingore, 
Lincolnshire ; Leighton, Huntingdonshire; Woburn, Buckinghamshire; Leighton 
Buzzard, Bedfordshire ; Aylesbury, Buckinghamshire. 
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de Luci & Willelmo filio Hamonis, & Manassero Biset dapifero, & Henrico 
de Essexa apud Lincolniam. 


XXX. Confirmation of Asgarby to the Church of Lincoln and Ralf 
the Canon. 
[D. ii. 65. 1.] [1155-8.] 

H. rex Angl’ & dux Norm’ & Aquit’ & comes And’ episcopo Line’ & 
iustic’ & baronibus & uicecomitibus & omnibus ministris suis de Line’scyr’ 
salutem. Sciatis me concessisse & confirmasse deo & sancte Marie de 
Line’ & Radulfo canonico & successoribus suis Ansgesbiam '? cum omnibus 
pertinentiis suis in liberam & perpetuam [preben}dam & elemosinam. 
Quare uolo & firmiter precipio quod eandem prebendam teneant bene & 
in pace & libere & [quiete cum] soca & saca & toll & team & infangene- 
theof, et sit quieta de scyris & hundretis & wa[pentaciis &] comitatibus 
& omnibus assisis & danegeldis & murdris sicut prebende de Weletona 
uel aliqua alia quietiores sunt. Testibus R. episcopo Linc’ & Toma 
cancellario & Ricardo de Humeé constabulario & Warino filio Geroldi 
camerario, apud Westmonasteriwm. 


XXXI. Confirmation of Asgarby to the Church of Lincoln and Raly 
de Kadamo. 

[D. ii. 65. 1.) [1154-1166.| 

H. rex [Angl’ & dux Norm’ &] Aquit’ & comes And’ iustic’, uice- 
comitibus & baronibus & omnibus fidelibus suis salutem. Sciatis me 
concessisse & confirmasse deo & sancte Marie Lincoln’ & Radulfo de 
Kadamo canonico Linc’ & successoribus eius canonicis uillam Asgerbi 
cum omnibus pertinentiis suis in prebendam & liberam elemosinam. 
Quare uolo & firmiter precipio quatenus eandem uillam in perpetuam 
possessionem bene & in pace & honorifice teneant, liberam & quietam de 
siris & hundretis & wapentaciis cum socca & sacca & tol & tem & infan- 
genethif’ & cum omnibus consuetudinibus & libertatibus, sicut aliqua 
prebenda Lincoln’ ecclesie quietius & liberius tenet & sicut Henricus 
rex auus meus concessit per cartam suam. Testibus Roberto episcopo 
Lincoln’, & Philippo Baiocensi episcopo, apud Lincoln’. 


XXXII. Confirmation of Asgarby to the Church of Lincoln and Ralf 
de Cadomo. 

[D. ii. 65. 1.] [1154-1166.]} 

H. rex Angl’ & dux Norm’ & Aquit’ & comes Andeg’ iustic,’ uicecomi- 
tibus, baronibus & omnibus fidelibus suis de Linc’scira salutem. Sciatis 
me concessisse & confirmasse deo & sancte Marie Linc’ & Radulfo de 
Cadomo canonico Linc’ & successoribus eius canonicis uillam Asgerbi 
cum omnibus pertinentiis suis in prebendam & liberam elemosinam. 
Quare uolo & firmiter precipio quod eandem uillam in perpetuam ele- 
mosinam bene & in pace & honorifice liberam & quietam de comitatibus 
& sciris & hundretis & wapentactis teneant cum socca & sacca & thol & 
them & infangethef & cum omnibus consuetudinibus & libertatibus sicut 
aliqua prebenda Linc’ ecclesie quietius & liberius tenet. Teste Roberto 
episcopo Linc’ & Philippo Baiocensi episcopo, apud Lundonias. 


2 Asgarby, Lincolnshire. 
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XXXII. Writ to the Men of Lincoln that Ralf de Cadomo is to hold 
Asgarby, as confirmed to him by the King. 
[D. ii. 65. 1.] [1154-1172.] 

H. rex Angl’ & dux Norm’ & Aquit’ & comes And’ uicecomiti Linc’- 
sir’ & ministris suis salutem. Precipio quod magister Radulfus de Cadomo 
clericus meus habeat & teneat bene & in pace, libere, quiete, integre, 
plenarie, honorifice prebendam suam de Asgerbi cum pertinentiis suis & 
cum omnibus libertatibus suis, sicut carte dominorum feodi testantur, et 
sicut illam confirmaui ecclesie Linc’ per cartam meam. Et prohibeo 
quod nullus ei inde aliquam iniuriam uel contumeliam faciat, quia ipse 


& omnes res sue sunt in [mea] manu & protectione. T’, Cancellario apud 
Cenom’. 


XXXIV. Grant to the Church of Lincoln of the Church of Langford, 
Oxfordshire, and the Land of Roger, Bishop of Salisbury. 

[D. ii. 78. 2.] [1155-8.] 

H. rex Angl’ & dux Norm’ & Aquit’ & comes And’ archiepiscopis, 
episcopis, abbatibus, comitibus, baronibus, iustic’, uicecomitibus, ministris 
& omnibus fidelibus suis, francis & anglis, totius Anglie salutem. Sciatis 
me dedisse & in perpetuam elemosinam concessisse ecclesie sancte Marie 
Linc’ pro amore dei & anima regis H. aui mei & aliorum antecessorum 
meorum & peticione & amore Roberti episcopi Linc’ ecclesiam de Lange- 
ford’! cum omnibus pertinentiis suis & totam terram quam Rogerus 
episcopus Sar’ in eadem uilla de Langeford’ tenuit. Quare uolo & firmiter 
precipio quod predicta ecclesia sancte Marie Linc’ habeat & teneat pre- 
dictam ecclesiam de Langeford’ et totam terram prenominatam ita bene 
& in pace & libere & honorifice & quiete, in bosco & plano, in pratis & 
pascuis, in aquis & molendinis & in omnibus locis cum omnibus liber- 
tatibus & consuetudinibus & quietanciis & aliis pertinentiis suis in 
omnibus rebus sicut predictus Rogerus episcopus Sar’ uel Ailricus prede- 
cessor suus unquam melius, liberius, honorificentius & quietius tenuerunt 
tempore H. regis aui mei. Testibus, Toma cancellario, H. de Essexa 
constabulario, Warino filio Geroldi camerario, Willelmo filio Hamonis, 
H. filio Geroldi, apud Bruhellam in foresta.'+ 


XXXYV. Grant to the Church of Lincoln of the Churches of Langford 
and Brampton and of land in Langford. 
[D. ii. 78. 2.] [1155-8.] 
H. rex Angl’ & dux Norm’ & Aquit’ & comes And’ archiepiscopis, 
episcopis, abbatibus, comitibus, baronibus, iustic’, uicecomitibus, ministris 
& omnibus hominibus & fidelibus suis totius Anglie, francis & anglis, 
salutem. Sciatis me dedisse & carta mea presenti confirmasse ecclesi¢ 
beate Marie Linc’ in perpetuam elemosinam pro amore dei & anima regis 


18 There are: two slanting strokes above the ‘e’ in this word wherever it occurs 
in this charter. In the Cambridge History of English Literature, vol. i. p. 395, it is 
stated that the writer of the Ormulum places one, two, or three acute accents over a 
vowel when he wishes to indicate that it is a short vowel. Probably in this charter 
the accents are to show that the ‘e’ is not to coalesce with the ‘g,’ as in the names 
Tingewick, or Lockinge, but is to be pronounced separately, the ‘g’ remaining hard. 
Charter XXXV, which is in another hand, indicates the same pronunciation in one 
place by spelling the name ‘ Langueford.’ ‘4 Brill in Bernwood Forest, Bucks. 





—- 
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H. aui mei & aliorum antecessorum meorum & petitione & amore Roberti 
Line’ episcopi ecclesiam de Langeford’ in Oxineford’sira cum omnibus 
pertinentiis eius & totam terram quam Rogerus episcopus Sar’ tenuit in 
eadem uilla de Langueford’, et ecclesiam de Brantona in Huntend’sira 
cum omnibus pertinentiis eius. Quare uolo & firmiter precipio quod 
predicta Linc’ ecclesia habeat & teneat predictas ecclesias & totam terram 
prenominatam ita bene & in pace, libere, honorifice, quiete, in bosco & 
plano, in pratis & pascuis, in aquis & molendinis & in omnibus locis cum 
omnibus libertatibus & consuetudinibus & quietantiis sicut aliqui prefatas 
ecclesias & terram prenominatam unquam melius, liberius, honorificentius 
& quietius tenuerunt tempore H. regis avi mei. T’, Thoma cancellario, 
Henrico de Exesia constabulario, Warino filio Giroldi camerario, Willelmo 
filio Hamonis, Henrico filio Giroldi, apud Bruhellam in foresta. 

[Since these documents were placed in my hands, a calendar of them and of 
other charters of Henry II has been published by M. Delisle, from photographs with 


which Mr. Salter supplied him, in the Bibliothéque de l’ Ecole des Chartes, \xix. 541 ff. 
1908).—Eb. E.H.R.] 


The Commune of Bury St. Edmunds, 1264. 


Tue first of the two narratives which we print below is transcribed 
from a ‘ Liber Consuetudinarius’ of St. Edmund’s Abbey, now in 
the British Museum (Harl. MS. 3977). It is a square folio of the 
early fourteenth century, written in various hands, and attributed 
to the time of Abbot Draughton.' Our extract comes at the end of 
some historical notes relating to the abbey. The writing is cramped, 
and there are some obvious blunders in the text; the end of the 
memorandum has disappeared through the loss of a folio. De- 
scribing an episode on the eve of the barons’ war of 1264, it has 
all the air of a contemporary document. Not improbably it is a 
rough draft of the petition which the abbot addressed to the crown 
after the battle of Evesham, asking for an inquiry into the conduct 
of his burgesses. The scribes of the ‘ Liber Consuetudinarius’ 
appear to have been interested in the more recent history of their 
house,” and may have copied this on the ground that it was 
relevant to the disputes between town and monastery, which cul- 
minated in the riots of 1827. Our second extract is from the 
‘Register of Walter de Pyncebek,’ or, as it is also called, the 
‘Album Registrum Vestiarii,’ a Bury register preserved in the 
Cambridge university library (Ee. iii. 60), which contains an 
account of disputes between the town and the monastery down to the 
year 1338. Our text is taken from the rare work of John Battely 
entitled Antiquitates S. Edmundi Burgi (Oxford, 1745), p. 159. This 
passage completes the story told in the ‘ Liber Consuetudinarius.’ 
* Memorials of St. Edmund’s Abbey (ed. T. Arnold), mt. xxiii. 


? On f. 58 there is a long extract from the Bury continuator of Florence of Wor- 
cester (ii. 199, ed. Thorpe), beginning with the visit of Henry III to Bury in 1267. 
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The two extracts relate to riots which took place at Bury St. 
Edmunds in the year 1264. The limits of time can be fixed rather 
closely from internal evidence. The burgesses subsequently con- 
tended that they could not be required to give satisfaction for the 
outbreak, because it had taken place tempore guerrae. The author 
of our first passage anticipated the objection by proving that the 
riot was anterior to the battle of Lewes. His proof is that William 
le Blund was in Bury at the time when the gates were closed 
against the abbot. William was one of the two proctors who were 
sent by the barons to the conference of Amiens (24 January 
1264).° Somewhere between this date and that of Lewes (14 May) 
we must place the scenes which the anonymous monk describes. 
It was no mere accident that the men of Bury chose this particular 
moment to rebel against constituted authority. Like those of 
many other boroughs they welcomed Montfort as a deliverer, and 
proposed to effect their own emancipation under the banner of his 
cause. It is significant that William le Blund should be in Bury 
at this juncture and should have influence enough with the towns- 
men to arrange a compromise. Although but a minor tenant-in- 
chief, owing the service of six knights to the crown,‘ he was one 
of the Montforts’ leading supporters. A few weeks later he fell at 
Lewes, bearing the banner of Montfort ;* just now he was probably 
engaged in raising levies for the good cause among his Suffolk 
tenants and neighbours. That he should do his best for the abbot 
and convent was natural, since his party relied upon the support 
of the regular clergy. Moreover the abbot had a rent-charge upon 
his manor of Wralness, in Essex, and it is possible that this 
business connexion had led to personal friendship. We are not 
told the precise nature of the compromise which William arranged. 
But it was satisfactory to the burgesses, who remained Montfortian 
even after the collapse of their leader’s cause at Evesham. In 
despite of the abbot and monks, whose sympathies were royalist, 
the town of Bury allowed the disinherited to store their booty 
under the safe protection of St. Edmund’s franchise.® 

Our first writer describes briefly, but with sufficient precision, 
the nature of the revolution which the burgesses effected in their 
short hour of triumph. They flouted the authority of the abbot’s 
port-reeve ; they refused to obey the call of the time-honoured 
horn by which they were summoned to the portman moot. They 
elected for themselves an alderman and bailiffs, with full authority 
to act as judges in all suits and to convene the able-bodied for the 
defence of the new liberties. Whoever would not take the oath of 
obedience to these magistrates was treated as an outlaw from the 
community. These changes, though accepted by the majority, 


’ Wykes, p. 139. * Inquisitions Post Mortem, i. 184 (no. 585). 
5 Rishanger, p. 28. ® Cont. Florence of Worcester, ii. 197 (ed. Thorpe). 
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were in the first instance due to an association of some three 
hundred ‘ bachelors.’ Professor Tout has already shown ’ that this 
was the cant name for the municipal politicians who, in London and 
elsewhere, celebrated the outbreak of civil war by attacking the con- 
stituted authorities of their respective boroughs. His conjecture as 
to the origin of the name is confirmed by the circumstance that the 
league of the ‘ bachelors’ of Bury was called the ‘ Gilda iuvenum.’ 

At the time when the rising began it would seem that the 
government of Bury was still what it had been in the days of Abbot 
Lawson. His charter * had confirmed various privileges without 
granting self-government. Until 1264 there is no clear indication 
that the burgesses desired a greater degree of liberty. Were it not 
for the evidence of our document we might indeed suppose that 
the communal movement had not only begun, but had obtained 
royal recognition, so early as 1259; for Henry III, in a writ of 
that date, addresses himself to dilectis et fidelibus suis, aldermanno, 
ballivis, et probis hominibus villae Sancti Edmundi.® Since however 
the agitators of 1264 had to begin by setting aside the abbot’s 
port-reeve we must conclude that the royal chancery had made a 
careless use of a common form. The new constitution was made 
possible by the imminence of civil war. It was destroyed soon 
after the close of the war. Our first document was evidently 
drawn with a view to legal proceedings against the town, not long 
after the publication of the ban of Kenilworth. The writer specifies 
the heads under which inquisition should be made, and he antici- 
pates an appeal by the guilty persons to the general amnesty which 
had been granted to the ban. The end of the business is related 
in the second passage. The burgesses came to an amicable under- 
standing with the abbot, which involved on their part the payment 
of damages to the extent of 401. The claim to elect an alderman 
lay dormant for a time, but it was revived in 1292 and allowed by 
Edward I. Under his award the burgesses made the election ; 
but the abbot could, for a reasonable cause, refuse to confirm the 
person of their choice. In 1327, again taking advantage of civil 
war, the burgesses rose in arms and compelled Abbot Draughton 
to grant a charter by which this last restriction upon their liberty 
was removed. The excesses of the rioters were severely punished 
in the following year. The royal justiciars hanged nineteen of 
the ringleaders and imposed on the burgesses the enormous fine of 
140,000/. Subsequently the greater part of the fine was remitted, 
but on condition that the extorted charter and other concessions 
made under compulsion should be cancelled and all claim to a 
commune abandoned.'° H. W. C. Davis. 

7 Ante, vol. xvii. p. 92. 5 Battely, Antiquitates, p. 155. 

* Memorials of St. Edmund’s Abbey, ii. 281. 

© Ibid. ii. 358-9. The marginal analysis of the editor is at this point erroneous. 
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I. 
MS. Harl. 3977, ‘ Liber Consuetudinarius ’ of Bury St. Edmunds, fo. 25 v°. 

Memorandum, quod ante bellum de Lewes quedam multitudo de villa 
Sancti Edmundi, III* vel plus numero, qui se bachelarii vocari fecerunt, 
per conspiracionem mutuam quandam gildam levaverunt quam gildam 
iuvenum vocauerunt. Kt fuit talis conspiracio et confederacio inter eos 
per iuramentum quod nullo balliuo intenderent sed Aldermannum et 
balliuos de se ipsis elegerunt. Qui dati fuerunt ad sedandum et corri- 
gendum omnes tr’ et contenciones inter eosdem factas sive faciendas. 
Statuerunt etiam inter se quod cornu haberent commune, cui intenderent 
cum sonum illius audirent, spreto'! omnino cornu communitatis tocius 
ville, quod mothorn dicitur, et sono eiusdem. Et quicumque non 
intenderet illis et conspiracionibus suis iudicaretur inter eos publicus 
inimicus, et sic haberent iustam causam insurgere contra talem. Unde 
innumerabiles enormitates tam speciales quam generales die noctuque 
indesinenter commiserunt contra pacem domini regis etc. Unde accidit 
quadam die circa mediam primam quod quidam'? conspiratores una 
cum maxima multitudine uillate Sancti Edmundi venerunt cum armis 
ad ianuam abbacie, et insultum uersus curiam fecerunt et ianuas illas 
fregerunt, et quamplures sagittas infra curiam emiserunt cum non 
modico periculo. Abbate uero Sancti Edmundi tunc apud Beurepeir 
existente, hiis auditis, cum familia sua et compatriotis uicinis suis 
munitus contra talem maliciam accessit uersus abbaciam suam Sancti 
Edmundi, ut talem presumpcionem aliqua racione debita deprimeret. Cum 
uero peruenerat ad portam australem illam contra ipsum repperit clausam. 
Quod quidem admirando quesiuit quid hoc esset ; responsum est ei per 
Aldermannum et omnes tam maiores quam minores pro maiori parte 
uillate predicte, qui ad dictam portam uenerunt cum pluribus armatis et 
omni genere armorum, quod nullo in ipsam permittent habere ingressum. 
Et si aliquis dicat quod quod (sic) tempore guerre, non est uerum, quia 
tempus guerre tantummodo habebatur infra duo bella de Lewes et de 
Evesham. Et dominus Willelmus le Blund fuit illo die apud Sanctum 
Edmundum quo hee facta sunt et fecit se mediatorem inter prefatum 
abbatem et uillatam sepius eundo et redeundo. Qui mortuus est in 
primo bello, videlicet apud Lewes. Preterea in omni guerra, quecumque 
existebat in Anglia, semper fuit pax et tranquillitas et refugium infra 
uillam Sancti Edmundi, nisi quod hance uicem prefati malivoli per 
maliciam suam huiusmodi guerram prouocauerunt quasi bellum intesti- 
num ; nec proeliant cimiterio nec ecclesiis etc. 

Querendum est de hiis qui fuerunt auctores, sanctores, consulentes, 
auxiliantes predictis maliuolis aut gestis illorum, siue per diem uel per 
noctem, et qui eos in aliquo exhibuerunt et sustinuerunt ; et si aliquis vel 
aliqui allegant quod composuerunt pacem cum abbate et conuentu, 
dicendum est quod quedam pax fuit formata inter prefatos abbatem et 
villata que nondum est observata ad plenum prout manifeste potest 
ostendi. Et si dicitur quod fecerint pacem cum domino rege ostendant 
quod:super hoc habeant. Et sciendum quod quicquid per colorem primo 
in presenti pagina pronuntiatur nullo modo potest pax reformari nisi sit 
transgressio contra pacem et coronam domini regis. . . 

Here the page ends. 


" MS. ‘ speto.’ 2 MS. ‘quidem.’ 
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Il. 
Battely, p. 159. Ea Registro W. Pinchbeck. 

A.D. MCCLXIV. Hen. tertii xlviii® quidam iuniores et minus 
discretiores villae S. Edmundi suscitérunt, quam Gildam sub colore 
appellari fecerunt, cum quodam cornu erecto communi, cui intendere 
unanimiter praesumpserunt, cornu spreto totius communitatis antiquo, 
et a tempore de quo non extat memoria prius auctorizato; et diversas 
iniurias attemptirunt contra D. Simonem Abbatem, necnon contra 
quosdam Villae, in praeiudicium non modicum Monasterii S. Edm. et 
Villatae eiusdem; propter quod plures dissentiones inter praefatum 
D. Abbatem Conventum et suos, et Villatam memoratam saepius susci- 
tabantur ; et praecipue pro eo quod iidem iuniores una cum suis complicibus 
eidem Abbati ad portam Aquilonis vi et armis clausa ianua resistentes, nec 
non insultum aliquando facientes in Portas Abbatiae 8. Edm. iniurias et 
violentias saepius commiserint : unde praefatus D. Abbas habito consilio 
cum D. Rege et suis Consiliariis, Breve impetravit de inquirendo in 
huiusmodi transgressiones &c. Maiores vero et discretiores praedictae 
Villae, attendentes quod per talem actionem eis posset generari periculum 
de libertatibus suis a praefato Abbate et Conventu longo tempore obtentis 
et usitatis, per nobiles viros eidem Abbati supplicarunt, quod ab huius 
prosecutione desisteret; ita viz. ut constituat sibi iudices, quos sibi 
placuerit, nisi ipsemet intromittere voluerit, et in Foro laicali sive 
ecclesiastico inquiratur de omnimodis iniuriis a Pasch. usque ad talem 
diem Abbati et Conventui factis, et quicunque invenietur culpabilis satis- 
faciet competenter, et qui noluerit satisfacere distringatur &c. Insuper 
praedictam Gildam omnino adnihilabant praefati discretiores et maiores, 
ita quod si quis eam de caetero teneat, extra communitatem eiusdem 
Villae penitus eiiciatur, irreversurus nisi condignam pro meritis Abbati 
et Conventui fecerit satisfactionem. Hine secuta est concordia talis : 
Quod cum Burgenses Portam Aquilonarem contra Abbatem, Portam 
Australem contra Sacristam et Cellarium clausas tenuisset, insultum 
ad magnam Portam Monachorum fecissent, Portam Coemiterii fregissent 
homines Monachorum usque ad Altare prosecuti essent, et Gildam 
novam levassent &c., iidem Gildam illam damnarent, et pro aliis grava- 
minibus Abbati illatis usque ad F. Paschae meclxiv eidem Abbati xl 
libras argenti solverent, salvis Abbati actionibus quas habet contra singu- 
lares personas; de iniuriis autem post Pascha praedictum illatis coram 
Abbate vel suo Iusticiario respondebunt, et in forma iuris parebunt, et 
si recusaverint, a communitate Villae expellentur; ad quod fideliter 
exequendum xxiv de maioribus, pro se et haeredibus suis et successoribus, 
corporale sacramentum praestiterunt ; et scripto in modum Chirographi 
confecto sigilla sua apposuerunt. 


Statistics from Subsidy Rolls of Edward //. 


MeprevaL subsidy rolls give interesting statistics as to the dis- 
tribution of wealth in the counties. We see them in a purely 
agricultural condition, or nearly so, where the capacity for growing 
wheat was apparently the chief source of wealth. The order of 
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their relative importance presents strange contrasts to the order in 
which they would stand at the present day, when the first would 
be last and the last would be first. Lincoln heads the list, followed 
closely by Norfolk. Yorkshire only comes third, but the returns 
are incomplete. Kent comes a good way down, and then we have 
Essex, Wiltshire, Suffolk, and Cambridgeshire. At the bottom of 
the list comes that teeming hive of industry, as we know it, with all 
its wealth of mines and manufactures, Lancashire, not yet raised 
to the dignity of a palatine county. The worsted manufacture of 
Norfolk however had already reached considerable importance, and 
contributed to the wealth of the county.' 

For the purposes of a certain work of mine I wanted the total 
yields of these subsidies. But the rolls are not added up. To get 
at the totals it was necessary to transcribe the rolls and render the 
Roman numerals in Arabic. As this had been neatly and carefully 
done I thought that it might be worth while offering the result in 
print, inasmuch as to the best of my belief no such roll has ever 
been printed. 


The subsidies that I print are, first, a Twenty-fifth from counties and 
boroughs finally agreed upon at Stamford in August 1809; secondly, a 
Fifteenth from the boroughs, with a Sixteenth from the counties, granted 
at Lincoln in 1816. The grant originally suggested for the counties 
was a ‘defensible’ man from each township, to be kept in the field for 
sixty days’ military service against the Scots at the cost of the counties. 
This however was eventually commuted for a Sixteenth. My third 
subsidy is an Eighteenth from the counties with a Twelfth from the 
boroughs granted at York in 1319.2 The rolls are in the Public Record 
Office, L.T.R., Enrolled Accounts, Lay Subsidies, no. 14. 

To the end of the reign of Edward II there was no fixed assessment 
for the lay subsidies; that came a few years later. The grants were 
assessed township by township, by the reeve and four good men on their 
oaths, under the supervision of four knights for the shire. The impost 
was to be levied on the live and dead stock to be found in the barns, 
stables, sheepfolds, farmyards, and the like in the autumn, after harvest 
time, according to their fair estimated worth. Articles of value, gold, 
silver, books, chargers, beasts of burden, tools and weapons would be 
exempted, as also all stores for domestic consumption. Townspeople 
would be assessed on their stock in trade. By one writ all persons not 
worth 40d. in goods are exempted. We must trust that this provision 
became perpetual.‘ 


James H. Ramsay. 


1 See Rot. Parl. ii. 23. 

2 For the work of transcription and addition I am indehted to Miss E. Salisbury. 
3 Stubbs, Const. Hist. ii. 224. 

4 Stubbs, Select Charters, p. 357, ed. 1870. 
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— A.D. 1309. A.D. 1316. A.D. 1319. 
| Counties and Boroughs. 25th. 16th and 15th. 18th and 12th. 






























£ a 4, £ a 4d, £ & 4. 
Bedfordshire . ; 687 10 32 829 17 8 678 18 7 
Berkshire . ° 588 15 11} 993 18 10 1,097 14 53 
Buckinghamshire . ° 687 1 4 609 4 113 561 10 5} 
| Cambridgeshire . ‘i 816 12 53 1,092 17 6% 1,201 11 83 
| Cornwall . ; ° 482 5 7} 507 16 8 500 17 43 
Cumberland . ‘ ‘ 378 10 6 — _ 
Derbyshire . ‘ ‘ 455 6 1} 441 15 3} 426 16 83 
Devonshire . ‘ ‘ 741 14 7 697 16 5} 1016 8 4% 
ee sk 366 1 33 769 13 10 851 7 13 
Essex . ‘ ‘ ‘ 1,160 16 4} 1,278 8 3% 1,371 18 6 
Gloucestershire . ‘ 863 9 1 974 18 94 952 3 8% 
Herefordshire ‘ ‘ 440 2 7 496 2 3 520 12 0$ 
Hertfordshire ‘ ‘ 507 8 7 59418 8 553 8 54 
Huntingdonshire . ‘ 517 4 113 521 5 4 509 16 2% 
Kent . ° ; ° 1,718 10 102 2,488 9 6 2,388 3 8} 
Lancashire . ° ‘ 225 16 5} 231 5 1 8118 9% 
Leicestershire ‘ ‘ 624 12 5 610 7 10 606 13 33 
Lincolnshire . ‘ ° 3,442 10 2% 3,422 8 12 3,554 17 113 
London : ‘ : 1,353 4 0 a 783 8 34 
| Middlesex . . . 352 12 62 390 1 42 356 2 43 
Norfolk . . . 2,917 6 62 | 3358 6 58 | 381710 8 
Northamptonshire ° 1,188 14 3 1,169 15 2% 1,212 9 2% 
Nottinghamshire . . 694 14 4 577 6 4 649 7 2 
Oxfordshire . ‘ ‘ 892 0 1% 1,200 17 2 1,336 11 9 
Rutland ‘ ‘ . 289 4 63? 306 16 3} 265 15 5 
Shropshire . ; ‘ 532 16 102 459 5 10 520 6 O8% 
Somerset . ‘ . 1,087 10 23 1,222 7 43 1,216 7 10 
Southampton ‘ : 913 11 5} 1,020 11 9 1,203 19 02 
| Staffordshire ‘ ‘ 507 9 83% 529 4 93 480 17 3% 
as: = « 1,117 18 33 1,293 13 53 934 5 03 
Surrey . ‘ ‘ i 596 2 74 615 19 5? 734 9 5} 
ne 6 - «es 822 9 11 1207 9 12 | 1,215 4 23 
Warwickshire . ‘ 686 4 33 668 18 93 708 7 8 
Westmorland ‘ 7 248 0 3 -- _ 
| Wiltshire ° ° ‘ 1,184 411 1,171 18 73 1,410 13 7} 
| Worcestershire .  . 392 3 93 410 1 6 467 14 2} 
| York City . ‘ ‘ — — 171 811 
| Yorkshire, East Riding. | 1,145 0 0 866 6 10} 
| Yorkshire, North Riding 3,429 3 3 | 799 12 1} 524 5 6} 
| Yorkshire, West Riding 1,298 16 03 645 13 1 





| £33,910 1 9 £35,407 6 10? £36,396 1 1 













Archbishop Morton and St. Albans. 


Since my note on this subject (vol. xxiv. p. 91) went to press 1 
have received from Abbot Gasquet some additional information, 
derived from documents in the Vatican archives, which he has 
kindly placed at my disposal. Abbot Gasquet himself, indeed, 
gave the result of his researches in an article in the Tablet of 
16 January 1909; but in reply to inquiries he has given me more 
specific information, which will show the exact bearing of all the 
documents upon each other—those in the Vatican and those 
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printed in Wilkins. The order of the whole set appears to be as 
follows :— 


I. Brief of Innocent VIII to the archbishop of Canterbury (Vatican, 
Arm. xxxix., tom. 19, f. 270 b), declaring St. Albans to be a monastery 
exempt from all jurisdiction save that of the pope himself, and charging 
him with the duty of protecting its privileges and defending the abbot 
and monks from all attack upon them. This he is to do ‘ out of respect 
for the pope and the said holy see’—quod erit et nobis gratum. The 
date of this brief is Die vi. Feb. meccclaxrx. an. 6°. It is important to 
note that this means the historical year 1490, as the pontifical year is 
also given. 

II. The bull printed in Wilkins, iii. 680 (the original of which is in 
Reg. Inn. VIIL., no. 691, ff.179 d—181), dated Anno Millesimo cccclaxx nono, 
pridie non. Martti, pontificatus nostri anno sexto. This likewise, though 
it seems to be equivalent to 6 March 1489, is of the historical year 1490 
for the same reason. For bulls and briefs were dated on different systems, 
as will be seen by a document printed in Rymer, xiv. 355 (original edition). 
This bull gives the archbishop general powers of visitation, especially 
over houses of the Cluniac, Cistercian, and Premonstratensian orders, 
which had foreign heads. The fact that it does not mention Benedictine 
houses specifically is, I believe, due to there being so few of them which 
were exempt. But it is curious that this bull follows just a month after 
the brief to the archbishop to protect the liberties of St. Albans, and yet 
Morton uses it as his authority four months later in the next document. 

III. The archbishop’s letter to Abbot Wallingford, dated 5 July 1490 
( Wilkins, iii. 682), threatening him with a visitation on account of the 
grave scandals which had arisen about his administration. This could 
hardly have reached Rome when it was anticipated by— 

IV. Petition by the proctor of St. Albans at Rome presented to the 
pope in person in the name of the abbot and monks (Reg. Suppl. 913, f. 
Ixviii.), setting forth the privileges of exemption which had been granted 
to their monastery by previous popes and also by the then pope 
Innocent VIII. Amongst these were the freedom of the abbey from all 
visitations, except by properly appointed legates of the holy see, and 
the right to appeal to the pope in person whenever their privileges were 
attacked. The monks therefore ask that, pending the appeal then made 
against the right of the archbishop to hold a visitation, the pope will 
prohibit all attacks on their privileges, and declare void any ecclesiastical 
censure or excommunication that may be pronounced against them. 
Dated 11 July 1490. 

V. Bull of 11 July 1490 (Inn. VIII. anno 6°, vol. 898, fol. i. b) granting 
the petition of the same date, and prohibiting action pending the appeal. 

‘The hearing of the appeal,’ says Abbot Gasquet, ‘ was at once com- 
mitted to “ Masters Jerome de Porcariis and Francis Bruno, two chaplains 
of the pope and auditors of causes” before the holy see. The judges 
thus appointed acted promptly, and decided that if St. Albans was allowed 
to plead this exemption other houses might be prompted to follow the 
example thus set and refuse to submit to the visitation. They therefore 
advised the pope to make special provision on this matter.’ Consequently 
on 80 July there was issued— 
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VI. Another bull, dated 3 kal. Aug. 1490, anno 6°, addressed to the 
archbishop of Canterbury (Reg. Lateran. vol. 884, f. 127), in which, 
after reciting the faculties of visitation and correction of religious houses 
which he had already granted at the request of the king of England, the 
pope states that it had been lately represented to him that certain 
monasteries, ‘and in particular St. Albans and the house ruled over by a 
prior, called St. Andrew’s, Northampton,’ on the plea of privileges granted 
by various popes, had refused to admit the archbishop’s right to visit. 
They had appealed to the holy see, and on the advice of the judges 
appointed to hear the appeal, to put an end to the dispute, and, because 
‘the king has humbly petitioned for it,’ the pope granted special faculties 
for this visitation, notwithstanding all rights and privileges. To carry 
out this visitation Archbishop Morton is, if necessary, to invoke the help 
of the secular arm. 


In describing these documents I have followed closely the words 
of Abbot Gasquet, even where I have not used quotation marks. 
The upshot of the whole sequence is that while the privileges of 
the abbey were admitted the case was such that the court of 
Rome felt it necessary to give Archbishop Morton special powers 
to deal with it in his visitation. There is, unfortunately, no record 
of the result ; but i agree with Abbot Gasquet in thinking that a 
visitation must have been actually held under these powers. Abbot 
Gasquet however goes on to say :— 


All that is certain is that the abbot remained to rule over his house, 
and from what we know of Archbishop Morton we must believe that he 
was not the kind of man to leave matters alone which, had they been 
true, ought to have been corrected, especially as he had every power to 
act, including, if necessary, the use of the secular arm. 


Here, perhaps, more is suggested than we are altogether warranted 
in believing. ‘The abbot remained to rule over his house; ' 
but how long? The visitation was authorised on 30 July 1490, 
and the bull may have reached England in August. Morton, I 
dare say, would lose no time, but legal processes do involve delay. 
Moreover the abbot was an old man, and he was dead some time 
before 29 June 1492. At what exact date he died we do not 
know, nor how long his mortal illness lasted. May it not have 
been brought on by the visitation? The things imputed to him 
were very bad, and he seems to have been worldly-minded all his 
life. But he may have been penitent in his last illness, and the 
visitation doubtless had a good effect on the abbey generally. 

It will be seen from the first document that a visitation of the 
abbey must have been apprehended from the very beginning of the 
year 1490, though it was only in July that Morton wrote his severe 
letter to Abbot Wallingford. JaMES GAIRDNER. 


VOL. XXIV.—NO. XCIV. 
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The Coronation of Queen Elizabeth. 


I nave recently come across some fresh evidence—fresh at any rate te 
me—on this subject, which seems worth reproducing. This evidence 
is furnished by the Jesuit Pedro de Ribadeneira, who came to London 
in 1558 with De Feria, the Spanish ambassador, and stayed in 
De Feria’s house for several months, including January 1559, the 
month of the coronation. On 20 January, the coronation having 
taken place on the 15th, he wrote a letter to his general, Laynez, 
which states that Elizabeth 


ha ordenado que la misa se diga como en la capilla de la Reyna, en la 
cual no se alza hostia ni caliz, ni si alzé6 domingo pasado 15 deste en la 
misa solenna de su coronacion.' 


In 1588 this same Ribadeneira published a work which was 
famous in its day, the Historia eclesiastica del Schisma del Reyno de 
Inglaterra. The work is mainly a compilation from the De 
Schismate of Sanders, but it contains original passages, of which 
one, derived from Ribadeneira’s personal knowledge, refers to the 
coronation in the following terms :— 


Yo estava en este tiempo en Londres en casa de don Gomez de Figueroa, 
entonces Conde, y despues duque de Feria. . . . Entre las cosas que hizo 
[De Feria] como cavallero Catolico, y valeroso, fue una, que le rogaron ¢é 
importunaron mucho por parte de la Reyna Ysabel que se hallasse pre- 
sente a la solenidad y fiesta de su Coronacion, como se avia hallado a la 
del passeo por la Ciudad de Londres, y possession que tomd del Reyno. 
Y el Duque preguntd, si se avian de guardar en la coronacion todas las 
ceremonias usadas.en las coronaciones de los otros Reyes Christianos, 
conforme al uso de nuestra santa madre Yglesia Romana. Y como 
supiesse que avia de aver alguna alteracion, nunca se pudo acabar con 
el, que assistiesse a la solenidad, ni estuviesse en la yglesia, ni en publico, 
ni encubierto, ni con los otros grandes de Reyno, ni a parte en un tablado 
que le quisieron hazer, por no autorizar con su presencia aquel auto 
impio, y dar exemplo del recato y circunspeccion que en semejantes 
cosas, por pequeiias que parezcan, deven tener los Catolicos para no 
contaminarse.” 


The value of this passage lies in the fact that it records Riba- 
deneira’s personal knowledge; it is absolutely first-hand evidence, 
and although it was not published till thirty years after the event 
we may feel satisfied of its accuracy. It tells us that Elizabeth used 
every effort to persuade De Feria to attend her coronation, but that 
he refused, because he learnt that a change (alguna alteracion) was 
to be made, which shocked his religious sentiments. If we turn now 
to what Ribadeneira wrote in 1559 we cannot doubt that this change 
consisted in the irregularity of the mass. Apart from that the 


* 
' Précis Historiques (Brussels), xxxix. (1890), p. 347. 
* Historia Eclesiastica (Madrid), p. 245. 
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ceremony was conducted in an orthodox way, and auto impio is 
exactly the word which a pious catholic would use to describe the 
omission of elevation, while it is inapplicable to anything else 
that happened. In view of Ribadeneira’s evidence I feel forced 
to revise my former opinion,’ that the mass was celebrated with all 
the orthodox ceremonies, and to conclude that the significant rite 
of elevation was omitted. : 

The question still remains, Who was the celebrant? Ribadeneira’s 
evidence having made it practically certain that the elevation was 
omitted, the inference can hardly be resisted that it was the dean of 
the Chapel Royal and not the bishop who celebrated. Oglethorpe 
had refused to commit this irregularity on Christmas Day, and it is 
not likely that, having had the courage to resist the queen then, he 
would sacrifice his conscience less than a month later. The state- 
ment of the English reporter that ‘the Bishop began the Masse’ 
may perhaps be explained by the assumption that Oglethorpe took 
some part in the ceremony, though he did not celebrate. Sanders 
says that the other bishops withdrew at the mass, thus implying 
that Oglethorpe remained.* 

In my former article I put forward the theory that Elizabeth 
withdrew from the service during the canon, basing my opinion on 
the words ‘ retorned into her clossett hearing the Consecration of 
the Mass,’ used by the English reporter. As Mr. Wilson pointed 
out® these words, taken by themselves, are ambiguous and may mean 
either that she went to her dressing-room in St. Edward’s Chapel or 
that she went to her state chair near the altar. The evidence of 
Ribadeneira having proved that the mass was celebrated irregularly, 
the words which I have quoted must mean that she went to her 
state chair, for she could have no conceivable object in withdrawing 
from a service conducted by her own chaplain in her own way. 

C. G. Baynes. 
* Ante, vol. xxii. p. 663. 


* Vol. i. p. 7, Catholic Record Society. 
5 Ante, vol. xxiii. p. 87. 
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Reviews of Books 


Priester und Tempel im Hellenistischen Agypten. Von Waurer Oro. 
II** Band. (Leipzig: Teubner. 1908.) 


Dr. Orto brings his laborious Beitrag zur Kulturgeschichte des Hel- 
lenismus to an end with this part, and has found it necessary to include 
forty pages of addenda et corrigenda, referring to his first volume. A large 
proportion of these were occasioned by the publication of the Tebtunis 
papyri by Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt. It is certainly a thankless task at 
present to co-ordinate papyrus evidence—something, in fact, like filling 
the Danaides’ sieve. The labour involved in a book like Dr. Otto’s is 
immense, and when it is done the material, growing all the time, is 
probably become at least twice as voluminous and twice as informing as 
it was when the author made his preliminary studies. No exposition of 
it can hope to be complete and no conclusion to be final. The German 
practice of undertaking these minute and laborious works of archaeological 
co-ordination has outlived the conditions which first prompted it. Thirty 
years ago one had only to consider literary and epigraphic material— 
the first hardly capable of growth, the second growing very slowly. Now 
not only does the last grow much faster, owing to the much greater 
number of explorers of all nations in the field, but the new element of 
papyri has come into the problem. Papyri are far more voluminous than 
ten times their number of inscriptions, and are found in much greater 
numbers in any successful exploration. Nor is the impossibility of finality 
the only drawback to a general treatise based, like Dr. Otto's, in the main 
on papyri. There is also to be considered the smallness of the geographi- 
cal area which yields the great bulk of the Greek papyri. They come, as 
to fully 90 per cent., from the Fayum and a strip of the Nile valley run- 
ning a hundred miles north and south of it. Readers of Dr. Otto’s second 
volume will not fail to observe (indeed it is candidly confessed by the 
author) that he relies for nearly all his data on the records of two small 
Fayum temples, and for a very large proportion on those of only one— 
namely, that of Socnopaei Nesus, the modern Dimeh. One cannot help 
feeling that generalisations so based are only to be applied very doubtfully 
to, e.g., the Thebaid, or even the Delta, where there was a much richer 
and more urbane society than on the desert fringes of the Fayum. These 
reservations however only increase our admiration of Dr. Otto for carrying 
through such a task as his. Under the circumstances it could not have 
been done more satisfactorily, and the value of both volumes is greatly 
enhanced by the seven classified indices which are added. 


Jpetrabinte da 
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The second volume is, in the first instance, concerned with finance— 
the revenue and expenditure not only of temples but also of their 
individual priests. The most important section in this part deals with 
the financial relations of both to the state, what they had to pay in 
dues, and what allowances they had to receive. The marshalling of the 
evidence on these points leads the author by a natural transition to 
consider, in the second part, first the social and political position of the 
priests in the Hellenistic communities of Egypt, and secondly, the general 
position of religion in the Ptolemaic scheme of government. An inter- 
esting chapter on the intellectual and moral condition of the priesthood, 
and inferences from the prominence in which priests appeared on certain 
public occasions and in certain political negotiations, lead Dr. Otto to the 
conclusion that Egyptian priests constituted a leading and enlightened 
class, recognised by the people as natural advisers and protagonists. But 
he fails to convince us, in his final chapter, that they can be truly said to 
have formed a church—i.e. a distinct corporation—in the community. A 
great shrine had a large body of priests, who hung together and exercised 
a common influence ; but evidence is entirely wanting for the combination 
of the priests of different shrines in any such sense as is implied by 
the word ‘church.’ Nor is there much evidence for their having exercised 
politico-religious power in Ptolemaic Egypt. The Macedonian dynasty 
distinctly recognised the native Egyptian religion as the state cult, and 
the kings assumed exactly the same position in that religion which the 
Pharaohs had held. Therefore there was no distinction possible between 
state and church. In regard to their Greek subjects the Ptolemies equally 
identified themselves (from about 270 B.c. at any rate) with the Greek 
religion. The same king who was son of Amen Ra at Thebes saw no 
difficulty in being son of Zeus at Adulis. This policy placed both classes 
of subjects on the same footing and in similar relation to the monarchy. 
Dr. Otto shows however that certain measures were taken to obliterate as 
far as possible the sharply marked limits of the two creeds, the best known 
being, of course, the institution of the Serapis cult. As a result, nowhere 
did the Roman emperors find it so easy to take a place in the popular 
pantheon as in Egypt, and nowhere did they find it so hard to detach 
themselves from it and substitute the All Father of the Christians. The 
reader will find the concluding chapters of Dr. Otto’s book well repay 
continuous perusal. D. G. Hoeartu. 


A Study of the Topography and Municipal History of Praeneste. By 
RatpH VAN Deman Macorrin. (Johns Hopkins University Studies 
in Historical and Political Science. Series XXVI. Nos. 9, 10.) 
(Baltimore : Johns Hopkins Press. 1908.) 


PRAENESTE is, from its site and from its remains, one of the most 
interesting of the hill towns which lie on either side of the valley of the 
Trerus (Sacco) down which passed the high road to Campania in Roman 
days, and which the Naples railway still follows. In the first forty years 
of last century, when the study of ‘ Cyclopean ’ remains was actively 
prosecuted, these towns, which contain some of the best specimens of 
such constructions in Italy, were more frequently visited than they have 
been since ; and it is only of recent years that attention has been once 
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more turned to them. Praeneste (the modern Palestrina) has, it is true, 
been more fortunate, and has now the additional advantage that an 
energetic local archaeological society has begun to carry on excavations 
there which have already led to interesting discoveries. The present 
monograph is a welcome summary of what is known about the town, 
based upon personal investigation on the spot. The illustrations (five 
photographs) are fairly good as far as they go—an adequately illustrated 
work on Praeneste would need to be far larger and more costly—but it 
is a pity that a plan of the town has not been given. The first chapter 
is devoted to the topography of the town. That it held the key to 
Rome from the south-east is perfectly true (p. 10), but the writer omits 
to mention that, besides exactly facing the Volscian mountains and the 
Alban hills, and being at the same time at the head of the Trerus-Liris 
valley, it was also full in view of both the exit from the pass of Algidus 
and the valley between the Sabine mountains and the Alban hills— 
the lines taken by the Via Latina and the Via Labicana respectively, and 
thus commanded what was probably the most ancient route from Rome 
to the south of Italy. Some of the inferences in regard to the extent 
of the territory of Praeneste, and of the sites (and in some cases the 
existence) of towns dependent on her are somewhat hazardous and rest 
on little or no evidence.! 

The topographical details of the town itself are conscientiously, but 
not very critically, observed and described. A detailed criticism is im- 
possible, but a few points may be raised. It must, e.g., be regarded as 
certain from further careful examination that the attribution of the 
Cyclopean wall traced by the author through the middle of the modern 
town to the south wall of the most ancient enceinte is incorrect (p. 23) ; 
for it is merely a terrace wall of a later date, while in regard to the lower 
line which he states (p. 26, n. 86) to have been discovered inside the 
Porta del Sole, a reference to the Notizie degli Scavi, 1890, p. 38, will 
show that opus quadratum, and not Cyclopean work, is there spoken of. 
In regard to the temple of Fortune itself and its exact site there is con- 
siderable difference of opinion, and the question is too complicated to be 
dealt with here; but it may be mentioned that what is generally (and 
by our author also) believed to be a courtyard between the two caves was 
probably in reality the basilica,? as Dr. Hiilsen thinks, so that the greater 
part of this argumentation fails, and that our author’s method of dating 
the mosaics is somewhat hazardous (p. 50). It may be considered doubtful 
whether the mention of a Porta Triumphalis and of a Sacra Via in two 
inscriptions from Praeneste* should be taken to refer to the town itself, 
or whether they should not rather be connected with Rome. Nor is the 
inference drawn from an ordinary epigraphical phrase ‘ that the old road 
which led out through the Porta 8. Francesco was so well known that 
it was called simply “ via ”’ a very happy one (p. 61). 

The historical portion of the book (pp. 62-101) need detain us little, 
It is a fairly correct summary, though exception may well be taken to 


' The mention of the existence of a temple at Cave (p. 19, n. 22) must be due to 
a misunderstanding. Fernique is referring to the temple at Praeneste. 

* See Classical Review, vol. xxiii. 1909, p. 24. 

5 C.LL. xiv. 2850; Not. degli Scavi, 1906, 56. 
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parts (the italics are ours) of the following passage (p. 64): ‘The con- 
tinuance of the commercial and military rivalry because of Praeneste’s 
strategic position as key of Rome, and the religious rivalry due to the 
great fame of Fortuna Primigenia at Praeneste, are continuous and 
striking historical facts even down into the middle ages. Once in 1297 
and again in 1487 the forces of the pope destroyed the town to crush 
the great Colonna family, which had made Praeneste a stronghold 
against the power of Rome.’ And the inference from its rare occurrence 
in a not so very large number of inscriptions, that ‘ the name ‘‘ Cornelia ”’ 
grew to be a name in great disfavour in Praeneste’ (p. 81) is again 
somewhat rash. The work concludes with a list of the municipal officers 
of Praeneste. T. ASHBY. 


Civil War and Rebellion in the Roman Empire, a.v. 69-70. A Com- 
panion to the Histories of Tacitus. By Bernarp W. HEeNDERson, 
M.A. (London: Macmillan. 1908.) 


‘THE most unmilitary of historians’ will regain none of the credit of 
which Mommsen’s famous indictment deprived him if the results of 
Mr. Henderson's criticism be accepted. ‘In matters military,’ he writes 
(p. viii), his information represents little but the common gossip of 
the camp, the talk of the private soldier or subordinate officer ;’ again, 
‘ Tacitus never realises a military situation’ (p. 115, note 2). Briefly, Mr. 
Henderson’s object is to criticise Tacitus’s narrative of the military opera- 
tions of a.p. 69-70 in the light of modern theories of strategy and tactics. 
His pages bristle with quotations from well known writers on military 
science —Von der Goltz, G. F. R. Henderson, James, and others. Some 
of these are apt enough, but others might have been omitted, and it was 
surely unnecessary to say twice over that ‘envelopment, not mere weight 
of numbers, is the true secret of decisive success’ (pp. 58,111). The 
upshot of the matter is that if it be assumed that these principles were 
familiar to the commanders engaged, and the narrative be interpreted on 
this assumption, much that seems meaningless or obscure in Tacitus 
admits of a ready explanation. These canons of criticism have been 
applied in recent years (mutatis mutandis) to Herodotus’s narrative of the 
Persian wars, and not without a measure of success; and if it be pointed 
out that Herodotus based his history on a mass of floating traditions, 
which he leaves his readers to sift or criticise, Mr. Henderson will reply 
that the camp gossip reproduced by Tacitus must be tried by the same 
searching tests. We should have been glad however to see more defi- 
nite proofs of Mr. Henderson’s thesis ; the question as to the sources of 
the Histories is very far from solution, but it may be taken as certain 
that contemporary, or almost contemporary, documents were used by 
Tacitus, and it seems hardly likely that these were based on nothing 
better than the ‘ talk of the private soldier or subordinate officer.’ 

The most striking results of Mr. Henderson’s method are to be found 
in his treatment of the campaign of the Vitellians against Otho. Three 
propositions which will at least arrest attention, even if they do not carry 
conviction, may be specially noted: (a) that Caecina’s projected advance 
through Switzerland against Noricum was in reality intended to lead to 
an invasion of Italy by the Brenner—-an example of the ‘strategy of 
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penetration’; (b) that the operations of the Othonian fleet on the south 
coast of Gaul were meant as a serious diversion, in order to delay the 
march of Valens’s column; (c) that the advance of Otho’s troops 
towards Cremona, which led to the battle of Locus Castorum, was part of 
a scheme of enveloping tactics, whose aim was to isolate the Vitellian 
forces at Cremona. 

As regards the first proposition, it is hard to believe that if Caecina 
anticipated a speedy concentration of the Danube army on behalf of Otho 
he could have entertained so hazardous a plan fora moment. To reach 
the Brenner—or perhaps we should rather say the Reschenscheideck, 
which was the route by which the Via Claudia Augusta, originally 
engineered by Drusus, crossed from the valley of the Adige into that of 
the Inn—Caecina, as Mr. Henderson points out, would have had to make 
a long détour, with the certainty of meeting opposition and hence incur- 
ring delay: if he contemplated an eastward march at all it could only 
be because he considered the attitude of the Danube legions doubtful and 
thought it advisable to crush any active opposition to Vitellius at once. 
The despatch of the fleet to Southern Gaul was undertaken, according to 
Tacitus (ii. 12), in order to secure the Maritime Alps and the province of 
Gallia Narbonensis, to which they gave access: the presence even of a 
small force in these regions would probably suffice to prevent the inhabit- 
ants and officials from lending support to Vitellius, and this consideration 
might suffice to account for the movement, since direct operations 
against the column of Valens were really out of the question. Never- 
theless Mr. Henderson is probably right in supposing that the effect of 
the news of the movement upon Valens and his troops was not left out 
of sight. The indictment of Tacitus in the third case is the most serious 
of all and demands closer attention. First, let it be said that Mr. Hen- 
derson has done excellent service by his minute examination of the 
ground, and has to all appearance definitely located Bedriacum at the 
modern Calvatone. Again, he rightly insists that we must accept as a 
fixed datum the statement of Tacitus that the confluence of the Adda 
with the Po was the objective of the Othonian advance.' We will only 
remark that if this be so Tacitus evidently had access to really well 
informed sources, and we are not lightly to dismiss any of his statements 
as mere gossip. Furthermore, he is clearly right in emphasising the 
importance of this projected turning movement, which struck at Caecina’s 
communications, and in drawing attention to the fact (which Tacitus 
ignores) that the place of the Othonian force at Bedriacum was to be 
taken by the troops advancing from Aquileia.’ 

But is the narrative of Tacitus really so obscure as to be unintelligible 
without microscopic criticism? Let us take a few of the counts in the 
indictment: (i) ‘Tacitus seems to believe the whole march and fight 
took place in one day,’ writes Mr. Henderson on p. 345. But Tacitus 
says (ii. 39), promoveri ad quartum a Bedriaco castra placuit, and the 


' Dr. E.G. Hardy (Journal of Philology, xxxi. 139) proposes to read Adrae for 
Aduae. The Adra (mod. Arda) enters the Po from the south, about seven miles below 
Cremona. 

? Dr. Hardy (ibid. p. 135) shows that this force could not have been a large one— 
searcely large enough to make * enveloping tactics ’ possible. 
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phrase implies that the force encamped in the new position. (ii) The 
statement which follows the above-quoted words of Tacitus, adeo imperite 
ut quamquam verno tempore anni et tot circum amnibus penuria aquae 
fatigarentur, is ‘nonsense, if the march were only four miles’ and ‘the 
private soldier’s view,’ even if it were fourteen, as Mr. Henderson makes 
it by a conjectural emendation. But the words are intended to convey, 
not that the soldiers were thirsty from long marching, but that the site 
of the encampment was ill-chosen, because water could not be obtained 
in the immediate neighbourhood. (iii) Tacitus writes (ii. 40), non ut ad 
pugnam sed ad bellandum profecti confluentes Padi et Aduae fluminum 
. . . petebant. Mr. Henderson asks, ‘ How can the troops possibly expect 
to get to the confluence without fighting, as the road lies via Cremona?’ 
What then is the meaning of non ut ad pugnam sed ad bellandwm pro- 
fectt? The meaning is that the movement was strategical, not tactical, 
as Mr. Henderson rightly maintains ; and it must surely be obvious that 
neither Tacitus nor the excellent authority whom he here follows can have 
supposed that the confluence was to be reached ‘ via Cremona,’ where the 
enemy’s main force lay. It is true that Tacitus is not sufficiently explicit, 
and that his statements of distance are either inaccurate or (what is quite 
likely) have been corrupted in the manuscript ; but the severe strictures 
passed on him by Mr. Henderson seem not to be wholly justified. 

It remains to note some points of detail in which Mr. Henderson’s 
book invites criticism. He accepts (p. 291, note) Pfitzner’s emendation 
of the corrupt passage (Hist. iv. 68) where the numbers of the three 
legions despatched to the Rhine in a.p. 70 are given in the manuscript 
in the form wim aj wnj. Pfitzner restored the numbers in the form ‘ vii, 
xi, viii,’ but, as Filow* has pointed out, the practice of Tacitus when enu- 
merating more than two legions is invariably to place the numbers in an 
ascending scale. Moreover Mommsen’s conjecture (‘ viii, xi, xiii’) is sup- 
ported by the fact that Legio XXII Primigenia was amongst the legions 
per Illyricum dispersae (iii. 35), and was in fact sent to Pannonia,‘ 
from whence it returned to Germany in a.pD. 71; on the other hand 
Legio XIII Gemina, which then took its place in Pannonia, where it had 
been stationed under the Julio-Claudian dynasty, may naturally have 
been supposed to have been temporarily on service in Germany, so that 
the movement of 4.pD. 71 was simply a restoration of the status quo ante 
A.D. 69. The difficulty noted by Mr. Henderson (p. 161, note) with regard 
to the movements of the Moesian legions is more apparent than real, 
since Tacitus uses legiones in the sense of detachments, notably in ii. 30, 
and there is every reason to interpret the word thus in ii. 85 : and we are 
told by Suetonius (Vesp. 6) that vevillationes of 2000 men were sent by 
the several legions of Moesia, precisely as Tacitus (ii. 11) reports of the 
Pannonian and Dalmatian legions. In calculating the distances to be 
covered by the troops of the Danube army in order to concentrate at 
Aquileia (p. 37) Mr. Henderson should have remembered that the head- 
quarters of the Dalmatian corps was not at Scodra but at Burnum, which 
is much nearer to Aquileia, and also that, although Naissus may have 


* Die Legionen der Provinz Moesia, p. 29. 
* See Ritterling in Rheinisches Museum, 1904, p. 61. 
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been the chief town of Moesia in a civil sense, yet the headquarters of the 
army was at Viminacium. We are surprised to read (p. 254, note 2) that 
the site of the camp at Novaesium ‘is said to have been at Grimling- 
hausen,’ with a reference to Heraeus’s note on Hist. iv. 26; the results 
of the excavation of this now famous camp are embodied in the 112th 
Heft of the Bonner Jahrbiicher, which is indispensable to all students of 
Roman military antiquities. H. Sruart Joves. 


Die Gedichte des Paulus Diaconus ; kritische und erklirende Ausgabe. 
Von Kart Nerr. (Miinchen: Beck. 1908.) 


DimMLEr’s edition of the poems of Paulus Diaconus, published in 1881, 
was based on a study of all the manuscript materials then known. The 
justification for a new edition lies in the fact that fresh materials have 
become known since that time. These Dr. Neff has valued, and has 
thus at once lightened the critical apparatus and made it easier to follow. 
He has also brought a close study of Paulus’s style and language to bear 
upon the text. The question too of the authorship of various pieces 
has claimed his attention, and his decision to attribute a piece to an 
author only in the case of specially numerous and characteristic 
individualities of expression will commend itself as the safest course 
where there is so much likeness between different writers of the same 
school. Weight is also allowed to the contents of the poems and to the 
evidence of the manuscripts themselves in matters of grouping, &c. 
This is also an explanatory edition, and this fact alone would make it 
welcome, for there are plenty of difficulties, especially historical, in the 
poems. The poems of doubtful authenticity are relegated to an 
appendix : the edition also contains three hitherto unpublished poems. 
The plan of the book is as follows: the introduction recapitulates the 
history of research in the subject and details the contents of the most 
important manuscripts. Then forty poems are edited, each with an 
epitome of contents and an historical introduction, as well as a critical 
apparatus below the text, and below the critical apparatus the explanatory 
notes. The appendix contains eleven more poems, edited in exactly the 
same way. The work concludes with three indexes, respectively : ‘ Initia 
~ Carminum et Epistularum,’ ‘ Index Nominum,’ and ‘ Index Grammaticus 
zu den Gedichten des Paulus Diaconus.’ There is one photograph, 
namely, of the Bodleian MS. Add. C 144 (saec. xi.), f. 58 v. The photo- 
graph is of a ‘hair side’ page of the vellum and is rather dark. Two of 
the three new poems are printed from the Oxford manuscript, the third 
from the Harleian MS. 8685. The first is headed ‘ Versus Paulini,’ and the 
author is identified by Dr. Neff on grounds of style as Paulinus, patriarch of 
Aquileia, the venerabilis artis grammaticae magister at the court of Charles, 
a member of the learned circle, to which Peter of Pisa, Alcuin, and Paulus 
Diaconus belonged. The poem is addressed to a priest, Zacharias, a 
native of Italy, who went to Ireland and had a victorious career there asa 
missionary. Immediately after this poem in the manuscript comes another, 
almost certainly also by Paulinus, a parting letter to a friend, in which 
he conveys greetings to Charles and his queen. As Paulinus returned to 
Friuli on becoming patriarch of Aquileia, this poem belongs to about 
787. The third is a short poem, addressed possibly to Alcuin by some 
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unknown person at the time when Peter of Pisa and Paulus Diaconus 
were still at the court of Charles ; it refers to the princesses of the royal 
house. The printing of this book is very accurate. The sources of the 
language are indicated with remarkable fulness: add Colossians i. 18 
to xvi. 2 and 1 Peter i. 19 to Anhang viii. 21. The usefulness of this 
masterly edition would have been increased by the addition of a short 
life of Paulus, with chronological table of his life and works, a fuller 
account of the manuscripts, and a metrical index. The absence of these 
is probably due to the necessity for keeping the size of the volume as 
small as possible. ALEX. SOUTER. 


Recueil des Actes de Lothaire et de Lowis V, Rois de France (954-987). 
Publié sous la direction de M. H. p’ARBoIS DE JUBAINVILLE, Membre 
de 1’Institut, par M. Louis HaupHen avec la collaboration de M. 
FERDINAND Lot. (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale. 1908). 


Tus collection contains fifty-one genuine documents. All have been 
previously edited; two thirds of them may be found in the ninth 
volume of the Recueil des Historiens de la France. The rest, however, 
are not so accessible ; and the number which had been satisfactorily edited 
is small. In all but a few cases the originals have disappeared, and the 
work of reconstructing the texts from more or less incorrect copies could 
not be satisfactorily completed without the minute collation which MM. 
Halphen and Lot have made. As the result of this textual criticism they 
are able to formulate some searching tests of authenticity, and to set aside 
as forgeries a dozen charters of which no fewer than seven were accepted 
by the editors of the Recueil. A valuable introduction gives us an 
account of these tests, and the history of the West Frankish chancery 
under Lothaire and Louis V. The regularity in the structure of these 
charters is remarkable, if we remember the decadence of royal power at 
the time when they were framed. The opening invocation is stereo- 
typed: In nomine sanctae et individuae Trinitatis. In the dispositive 
clause the verb is invariably in the plural number. The concluding 
protocol always contains the same three elements: the king’s subscription, 
the chancellor’s attestation, and the date. Witnesses only appear when 
the charter is granted by a private person. These tests, which we select 
as the least open to exceptions, among those indicated by the editors, will 
be found sufficient to convict most of the forgeries that they have printed. 

There is not much information of general interest to be extracted 
from these documents. A certain number illustrate the relations of the 
great feudatories with the Carolingian house. Hugh the Great and Hugh 
Capet, Arnulf of Flanders and Baldwin, the guardian of Arnulf LI, 
William Téte d’Etoupe of Poitou, Richard of Normandy, Geoffrey Grise- 
gonelle of Anjou, and Henry of Burgundy all appear as applicants for 
royal charters, usually on behalf of religious houses.' It is interesting to 
find Wifred, duke of Roussillon, obtaining from Lothaire a formal grant 
of desert lands on the seashore-of his country (p. 103). The date of the 
grant is 981. It belongs to the period when Lothaire was endeavouring, 


1 These evidences are fully discussed by M. Lot in his two works, Les Derniers 
Carolingiens (1891) and Fidéles ow Vassaux (1904). 
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through his son Louis, to extend his power over Aquitaine and Gothia. 
In the following year we have two charters issued in Auvergne, on the 
occasion of Lothaire’s journey to bring back his son (pp. 111, 116). 
These charters, granted at the request of religious houses of the Spanish 
March, show that the failure of Lothaire’s ambitious scheme was not 
generally realised in the south. 

It is interesting to find in the phraseology of these chariers some 
lingering traces of imperial pretensions. Lothaire, following the custom of 
his imperial predecessors, speaks of his own dominions as imperium 
nostrum (e.g. pp. 48, 87) ; there is even one place in which he appears to 
claim for himself imperial rank: ‘domina mea mater reginaque Girberga 

. imperiali monitu accedens ... nostram impulit mentem.’ His 
official style is always rex Francorum, and there is one document which 
clearly recognises the distinction between an imperator and a rex Fran- 
corum (p. 83). But the exceptional cases in which an imperial style is 
indirectly claimed are distinctly curious, whether we treat them as 
evidence of lingering ambitions or as illustrations of notarial conservatism. 
In one or two cases there are references to the papal prerogative which, 
if strictly interpreted, involve some large admissions. Lothaire confirms 
to the monks of Cluny the rights of freely electing their own abbot, 
salva apostolica ad quam idem fratres respiciunt auctoritate (p. 16). A 
charter to St. Pierre-au-Mont-Blandin acknowledges by implication that a 
pope may bestow privileges affecting the property of a religious house 
(p. 47). Again Lothaire records that the monastery of Mont St. Michel 
has been reformed by Duke Richard cum auctoritate domini Iohannis, 
sanctae Romanae sedis pape (p. 56). Such cases leave little room for 
doubt that the special authority of the papacy over the monastic clergy 
was accepted without question, at the close of the tenth century, as a 
right and reasonable arrangement. H. W. C. Davis. 


Necrologi e libri affini della Provincia Romana. A cura di Pretro Eerpt. 
Vol. I. (Rome : Istituto Storico Italiano. 1908.) 


Sienor Eerpi’s volume leaves little to be desired either in printing 
or in paper. The latter indeed is even specially made for the Italian 
Historical Institute. Of the contents of the volume it is less easy to 
render an account. It is the first instalment of a Corpus of the obituaries 
and similar records of the province of Rome, and it contains one third of 
the whole work, viz. half of that portion of it which concerns the city of 
Rome proper. The documents themselves vary widely in character and 
date. They range from simple ‘ Martyrologies’ or obituaries to calendars 
of benefactions and confraternity books. The oldest in this volume goes 
back to the eleventh century. To the Roman genealogist and topographer 
they are doubtless inestimable, while some of them—e.g. the Liber 
Anniversariorum of St. Peter’s, and the necrology of S. Maria in 
Trastevere are full of interesting architectural and archaeological details. 
Any one who has worked in Italy—or even in England—will sympathise 
with Signor Egidi in his complaint that his Corpus must necessarily be 
imperfect owing to the impossibility of obtaining access to the probable 
places of deposit of some of the documents. 


The plan of the work is simple, and in its way excellent. Many of the 
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obituaries, having been in continuous use for centuries, contain entries 
in hands of widely varying dates. In order to exhibit this conveniently 
the contents of the documents are spread across a double page in succes- 
sive columns, so that the approximate date of any entry is visible at a 
glance. This arrangement presents serious typographical difficulties, 
especially when the number of columns is uneven; and the printers 
deserve credit for producing so good a result. At the end of the volume 
are some beautiful facsimiles. The introduction and index, in which we 
are promised identifications of the more important persons and places, 
are reserved for the third volume. The most interesting obituary to an 
English reader is that of the Hospital of Santo Spirito, the destruction of 
which seems so deplorable to those who know Rome; but in spite of its 
national associations it scarcely contains more than a dozen English 
names, and of these King John’s, whose obit was celebrated on 20 October 
—the wrong day—is the only one of any great note. A more inter- 
esting person is the Hugh of England, chamberlain of the kingdom 
of Cyprus, who gave a chalice to St. Peter’s in 1476, in recognition 
of a miracle performed on his own person. One wonders whether he 
is the Hugh Johannis (? Jones) who arrived in England in 1452 with 
letters from the emperor of Constantinople and the king of Cyprus 
and was given the stewardship of Magor by Henry VI.!_ There is little 
light forthcoming upon the medieval English community in Rome; 
and it seems a pity that nobody has yet made use of the calendar of the 
deeds of the hospitals which gave place to the English College, of 
which a transcript is preserved at the Public Record Office. It should be 
remarked, before quitting Signor Egidi’s book, that no entries later than 
the fifteenth century are printed in the text, and only those of special 
interest are given in footnotes. Not the least part of the editor's task is 
the bibliography, since many of the documents have been used before, 
especially in Galletti’s manuscript Necrologiwm Romanum and in the 
archaeological treatises of Mintz. C. JoHNson. 


English Society in the Eleventh Century: Essays in English Medieval 
History. By Paut Vinoaraporr. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1908.) 
In the modest guise of two essays, one on ‘Government and Society’ and 
the other on ‘ Land and People’ in the eleventh century, with the sub- 
headings respectively of Military Organisation, Jurisdiction, Taxation, and 
Land Tenure, Rural Organisation, Social Classes, Professor Vinogradoff 
really presents us with a new and far more scientific ‘ General Introduction 
to Domesday Book.’ His preoccupation with the ‘ terminological and insti- 
tutional’ evidence of the great survey excludes, of course, certain topics 
treated by Ellis and one institutional problem of the highest interest and 
importance: the rise of English town life is designedly omitted as 
lending itself to, and indeed calling for, separate treatment. But the wide 
range of matters discussed and the remarkable collection of illustrative 
passages quoted place in the hands of the student for the first time a 
thoroughly adequate guide to Domesday as a social document. A bare 
enumeration of the many points in which an acute and comprehensive 


! Rymer’s Foedera, xi. 308. 
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examination of the Domesday material in the light of earlier and later 
evidence has thrown new light upon old problems would swell this review 
beyond reasonable limits. Two or three instances must suffice. For an 
estimate of Scandinavian influence on land and society in north-eastern 
England before the Conquest which will come as a surprise to many of his 
readers Professor Vinogradoff is largely indebted to the researches of 
Steenstrup and Bugge, but a careful examination of this part of his work 
shows to how great an extent he has controlled and supplemented their 
conclusions. More independent are the results of a completer analysis of 
the formidable mass of material contained in the Domesday of the eastern 
counties than has hitherto been attempted. One of the most striking of these 
results is the revelation of a definite policy of making up normal manors 
of about four or five carucates, which should yield roughly 10/. a year. 
Professor Vinogradoff carries back this uniformitarian tendency to 
the Anglo-Saxon period, but the cases he quotes seem all to be subse- 
quent to the Conquest. The closer study of Little Domesday also lends 
additional value to the study here of the difficult question of soke. 
It is satisfactory to find that Professor Vinogradoff has independently 
come to the conclusion that Mr. Ballard’s attempt to draw a distinction 
between soke simple and sake and soke cannot be sustained. 

Another important section emphasises the distinction between great 
and small (or Mortain) military fees, and shows how it is reflected in the 
categories of the assize of arms. To what is there stated we may add 
that Mr. Ragg has recently proved from a Clifford feodary that the cornage 
estates of the north were sometimes described as feoda militum.' This is 
only one illustration of the way in which Professor Vinogradoff’s unequalled 
knowledge of the data and his scientific caution are constantly dissolving 
hasty and imperfect generalisations. Further instances could be adduced 
in any number, but we shall content ourselves with drawing special 
attention to the valuable chapter on the ‘Legal Framework of Land 
Tenure.’ Grateful mention must also be made of the elaborate analysis 
of the Domesday statistics of manorial assessment and holdings in Middle- 
sex and Lincolnshire, which form appendices iv and ix. Nothing so 
detailed has been attempted before, and we hope that other counties will 
be taken in hand on the same method. 

The general views on problems under debate which the author 
expressed in his Growth of the Manor are not materially altered here, 
but some minor changes, not always for the better, may be noted. The 
not very adequate account of the bovarii (p. 464) would hardly suggest 
that that class included a free element, the extent of which is still subject of 
discussion. A previous acceptance of the evidence offered for the preva- 
lence of a 40-acre (fiscal) hidein Wiltshire is now apparently withdrawn 
(though affirmed for Dorset), and there are said to be ‘ clear indications of 
a hide of forty-eight acres in Wiltshire’ (p. 151). But the assessment of 
odd acres in the passages quoted from the Geld Inquest would prove, if it 
proved anything, the existence of a hide of 72 acres, not 48. The rating 
of such odd acres at 1d. each is more intelligible if the exact figure (at 6s. 
on a hide of 40 acres) would have been the awkward fraction 1{d. than if it 


' See ante, p. 189. 
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had been 14d. (at 6s. on a hide of 48 acres.) On the question whether the 
Sussex hide was divided into 8 or 4 virgates Professor Vinogradoff elects 
to compromise, accepting generally Mr. Salzmann’s argument in favour of 
the former ratio, but rejecting his explanation of the apparently clear case 
of a 4-virgate hide at Werste. In this connexion we may note his remark 
that ‘in Lancashire six carucates were occasionally reckoned to the hide’ 
(p. 148) ; Mr. Farrer’s proof that this ratio was universal in ‘ Between 
Ribble and. Mersey ’ seems to have escaped his attention. Too much, by 
the way, is made of the comparison suggested by the Domesday commis- 
sioners between the services of the thegns of this district on royal manors 
and those of villeins in other parts of England. The circumstances of 
this large and remote royal domain were quite peculiar ; the manors held by 
the thegns, however low their assessment, comprised whole vills, and the 
ploughing service of the thegns in summer on the hundredal manors was 
not, as Professor Vinogradoff seems to imply, done in person. It is 
misleading to speak of them as ‘evidently for all purposes peasants 
with medium sized holdings’ (p. 409). Their services might be more aptly 
compared with those of the radmans of the western counties. 

One or two other points which seem open to criticism, or at all events 
to discussion, may be dealt with here. If there is anything settled about 
the hide which was so widely employed as a unit of assessment we should 
have thought that all were agreed in taking it as a certain number of arable 
acres with appurtenances of pasture, &c. It is therefore startling to read 
of the Somerset manor of Hemington that ‘ it gelds for 21 hides, and out of 
these one is added on account of the common pasture—a very strong case 
of artificial hidation, as pasture land never formed actual field hides by 
itself’ (p. 289). A reference to the passage quoted from the Exon Domes- 
day (iv. 294) shows that this conclusion arises out of a misreading of 
hidam for hida, and other passages dealing with the same hide distinctly 
state that it was in Hardington and had common pasture with thai manor 
(D.B. i. 88 b; iv. 187). Elsewhere Professor Vinogradoff rules that the 
acres of meadow and pasture frequently recorded cannot have been fiscal 
acres, but is disposed to consider virgates and ferlings of wood as part of 
the assessment of the manors in which they are mentioned. This how- 
ever must be regarded as very doubtful. The remarks (p. 323) on the 
appropriation of hundreds by the feudal aristocracy and their connexion 
with manors are not very intelligible. The Shropshire manors in which 
the royal revenues from the hundreds were ‘ appreciated’ T.R.E. do not 
seem to the point, as here the (palatine) earl stood in the place of the king. 
It is not clear moreover how Professor Vinogradoff obtains from Domes- 
day his statement that Wing was the jurisdictional centre of the Bucking- 
hamshire ‘ half-hundred ’ of Coteslai, and that its 51 villeins represented 
ceorls under soke who had been degraded by the Conquest. 

A question of some interest is raised by the interpretation (p. 392) of 
two passages in the Huntingdonshire Domesday :— 


In Pertenhall Alwine (Deule) had one virgate. This land lies (sita est) in 
Bedfordshire, but pays geld and renders service in Huntingdonshire. 


In Keysoe Alwine had one virgate . . . It lies (iacet) in Bedfordshire but 
pays geld to Huntingdonshire. 
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Professor Vinogradoff’s comment on the first passage is ‘ that a man might 
be called to serve in the Huntingdonshire array, although his estate was 
as a matter of fact in Bedfordshire.’ Presumably he would explain the 
second in the same way. Now it is well known that where land in one 
county was annexed to a manor in some other county while continuing 
to pay its geld in the former it is said in Domesday to ‘lie in’ (iacet in) 
its head manor. Does this use of iacet without implication of locality 
apply to the Keysoe passage, and is sita est merely a variety of phrase ? 
Mr. Round in his Feudal England (p. 116) clearly thought that it was, 
though he is less definite in his introduction to the Bedfordshire Domes- 
day in the Victoria County Histories. Professor Vinogradoff on the other 
hand takes the terms in question to refer to actual situation, and, as Perten- 
hall and Keysoe stood on a border where the two counties were much 
interlaced, and both have been in Bedfordshire since the thirteenth century 
at least, there is something to be said for his view. Nevertheless in con- 
sideration of the fact that the larger part of Keysoe wasin Huntingdonshire 
in 1086 it seems quite possible that Pertenhall was also. If the words 
iacet and sita est are held to have here, as elsewhere, no reference to local 
situation, it would be necessary to suppose that Alwine’s holdings in these 
two vills had been connected for manorial purposes with his other estates, 
which were certainly in Bedfordshire. 

In a work dealing with so great a mass of facts and equipped with so 
vast an apparatus of references it would be hypercritical to lay stress 
upon occasional slips and misprints. It must be confessed however that 
Professor Vinogradoff does not appear to be a very keen-sighted proof- 
reader. A few instances will suffice: p. 110, ‘false cornage’ for ‘ false 
measure’; p. 122, note 1, ‘ farms of right ’ and ‘ knight’s farm ’ for ‘ night’s 
farm(s),’ i.e. firma wnius noctis ; p. 124, ‘ socase’ for ‘ socage’; p. 169, 
line 9,‘ II’ for‘ IV’ ; p. 186, last line, ‘ Leigh ’ for ‘ Lee ’ (botwood) ; p. 295, 
‘16 acres’ for ‘16 villages’; p. 316, ‘farm of a knight’ for ‘farm of a 
night’; p. 329, ‘ Holt in Essex’ for ‘Holt in Norfolk’; p. 382, note 2, 
‘bovate ’ for ‘ bovar(ii)’ ; p. 366, ‘ Roelent (Rhuddlan) . . . in Shropshire’ 
where Cheshire is meant, and ‘ Earl Hugh of Shrewsbury ' for ‘ Earl Hugh 
of Chester.’ These however are but minute specks in a masterly book for 
which students of medieval social conditions and evolution will have per- 
manent reason to feel the deepest gratitude to Professor Vinogradoff. 

James Tarr. 


The Gilds and Companies of London. By Grorce Unwin. 
(London: Methuen. 1908.) 


In this volume Mr. Unwin has sought to provide for students of social 
and economic history in general an outline of the continuous organic 
development of the gilds and companies of London, such as would 
serve as a starting-point for more particular investigations. The 
companies have played so great a part in London, and their development 
is so bound up with the history of the city, that it is well to have such 
a general review of the subject, in which much that is inevitably lost 
sight of in the histories of individual companies can be focussed and 
brought into its proper relation both to civic and economic history. 
Within the limits which his space permits Mr. Unwin has accomplished 
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his object, though, as is inevitable in so vast a subject, with somewhat 
varying degrees of success. After a short general sketch of the place of 
the gild in the history of western Europe, and an account of the Frith 
gilds and Cnihten gild of early London, he gets his real starting-point 
when, as the result of an examination of the adulterine gilds of 1180, 
he is able to emphasise that it was the fraternity which supplied the 
nucleus round which the later livery company was formed. The richest 
of the adulterine gilds may, he thinks, very probably have been associated 
with the civic oligarchy, which obtained the grant of the mayor and 
commune. The link between these gilds and the later fraternities is 
necessarily conjectural ; but Mr. Unwin’s suggestion is the more probable 
since, as his subsequent narrative demonstrates, the growth of city 
government and of the companies went hand in hand together, and 
developed through the interrelation of social and economic forces and of 
municipal and state politics. This is the line upon which Mr. Unwin 
proceeds. So we find the crafts first struggling for power under the leader- 
ship of Fitz Thomas and Hervy during the political troubles of the last 
years of Henry III. It was during the disturbances of the reign of 
Edward II that the city democracy was able to make a decisive advance, 
and the crafts to secure their position. So again the conflicts of the 
greater crafts which filled London history in the fourteenth century 
turned on economic causes, and were strengthened by the bond of 
private association in fraternities. Their conflict culminated in the crisis 
of municipal and national politics, which marked the reign of Richard II. 
Mr. Unwin well calls the first ten years of that reign the most eventful 
in the history of London, and the chapter in which he traces how 
through revolution and counter-revolution the city consiitution settled 
down to its final shape is one of the most excellent in the book. The 
whole of this narrative is a valuable contribution to London con- 
stitutional history. 

Subsequent chapters trace how the religious element in the gilds 
became less prominent, and how the livery companies took shape during 
the great age of incorporations in the fifteenth century; how in the 
sixteenth century their government became strictly oligarchical, and how 
in the following age attempts at democratic reform failed. The industrial 
development under the Tudors, the influence of monopolies under the 
Stuarts, and the growth of trade unions at the expense of the gilds are 
carefully described. Other aspects of gild life are not lost sight of. One 
chapter is devoted to the parish fraternities, with which the companies 
were so closely connected; here Mr. Unwin does not seem to have used 
the ordinances of the register of the Fraternity of St. Peter, Cornhill; 
though founded by ‘as well fishmongers as others,’ it is clear that it was 
a parish fraternity not exclusively nor perhaps even primarily connected 
with the company. Mr. Unwin of course wrote too soon to have used the 
numerous references to parochial gilds in the fourth volume of the Calen. 
dar of Patent Rolls of Henry VI. Another chapter deals with the lord 
mayor’s show and the pageants.of the companies. More use might have 


been made of Mr. Chambers’s Medieval Stage, and Lydgate’s, verses on 

the reception of Henry VI in 1482 should have been quoted from a better 

source than Herbert’s Livery Companies. Two such famous triumphs 
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as that after Agincourt and the reception of Catherine of Aragon (the 
libretto for which is earlier than any of those for the lord mayor’s shows) 
deserved mention. The final chapter gives an interesting account of late 
survivals in the gilds of transport. In the appendix there is contained 
a very valuable list of sources, both manuscript and printed, for the 
history of the existing London companies. It isa pity that Mr. Unwin 
should have quoted the Liber de Antiquis Legibus from Riley’s trans- 
lation instead of from the original, the more so since it has led him 
into some errors of dates, e.g. on pp. 64-5, where the contested election 
of Walter Hervy is assigned to 1271 instead of to November 1272- 
January 1273. The ‘Earl’ Percy who appears on p. 135 is unknown 
to the peerages. The book is well illustrated and has a sufficient 
index. C. L. KinasForp. 


The Dawn of the Constitution or the Reigns of Henry III and Edward I. 
By Sir James H. Ramsay, Bart., of Banff, M.A., LL.D. (London: 
Swan Sonnenschein. 1908.) 


For more than two generations the German Jahrbiicher have been 
increasing in number and quality. The impulse toward the organisation 
of a like series for France, given by the late Arthur Giry, has already 
had practical results. But in England it has been left to the industry 
of one man to supply the need which, on the continent, is being met 
by the co-operation of many scholars. That Sir James Ramsay’s works 
actually do supply this need is their very great merit, that they do so 
imperfectly and provisionally their author himself would no doubt be 
the first to admit. Histories of England, political and other, happily, 
abound, but it is only in the solid volume under consideration and the 
series to which it belongs that can be found a reasoned and critical 
digest of the chronicles, adjusted, compared, and arranged in chrono- 
logical order. It is easy to criticise, to point out slips and errors in 
these works, and, to a certain extent, it is necessary and right to do so; 
but their high value as instrwments de travail and the generous and 
unflagging diligence of which they are the monument should never be 
lost sight of. A grave shortcoming of the present volume arises out of 
the scale on which it is planned. Sir James writes in his preface that it 
has been his aim to provide ‘a consecutive and verified narrative based 
on the original authorities with the help of all moderr lights and inter- 
pretations’; and in effect he has tried to recount the development of art 
and letters and the growth of the constitution, as well as the political, 
financial, and military history of the period. It was scarcely to be 
expected, then, that he should: have mastered all modern lights and 
interpretations. It may be enough to remark that it is rather late in the 
day to be citing Martin and Dean Kitchin for the history of France or 
Milman and Gibbon for Rome and Sicily, that there are better authorities 
for Franciscan history than J. R. Green, and that an account of parlia- 
mentary development in the t me of Edward I would have been very 
considerably illuminated and interpreted by reference to the works of 
Mr. Pike and Dr. Riess. 

More serious perhaps than this neglect to gather light from other 
writers is the bias that is to be found in some of Sir James’s own 
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interpretations. The most striking example of this is his attitude toward 
the church. Even so elementary an acquaintance with canon law and 
ecclesiastical organisation as might be derived from Stubbs’s Lectures, 
Maitland’s Essays,and Makower’s Constitution of the Church—we mention 
only the most obvious works which are not cited—would have saved Sir 
James from some grave misapprehensions (cf. pp. 42, 53, 58, 60 n., 78, 92, 
109, 114, 315). Nobody asks Sir James to approve of the papacy or the 
medieval church, but he may fairly be required to understand the laws and 
conditions under which they were living before he censures their actions. 
He will not find that this restricts the scope of his censure. Another 
aspect of this bias may be illustrated by two passages from the work 
before us. Having described the ceremonial accompanying the king's 
oath to observe the charter (1252), Sir James remarks, ‘so material was 
the religion of the times, so slight its hold on the moral sense of men’ 
(p. 142). But later (pp. 183-4) he ascribes the favourable terms granted 
to England at the treaty of Paris to the conscientiousness of St. Louis, 
a man, as he is well aware, preoccupied with the form as well as 
penetrated by the spirit of medieval catholicism. In short, Sir James 
generalises from a single case that religion had no effect on conscience, 
and then from another that it had. 

Another defect is the attempt to represent in terms of modern con- 
stitutional life the thoughts and actions of men who were thinking and 
living in terms of feudalism. Take, for example, the treatment of 
Henry III, for whom, except in his private life, Sir James has nothing 
but hard words. Now, it is difficult to admire Henry I{I and it would 
be still more difficult to justify him. But, before we allot all the credit 
to the barons and all the blame to the king, two points ought surely to be 
considered. In the first place, extravagant as Henry was, his ordinary 
revenue (particularly from feudal sources) was rapidly diminishing, while 
the expense of carrying on the government was increasing. The new 
idea of regular, direct taxation, to be borne by all subjects alike, was 
making its way slowly, but it could scarcely do so without arousing resist- 
ance and disturbance. Then the ‘royal aggression’ of which Sir James 
complains, as a matter of fact, meant the wholesome and necessary 
strengthening of the central executive. If it be objected that the king 
wished and intended that this should issue in absolutism, it is only fair 
to add that the barons wished and intended that ‘the defence of con- 
stitutional rights’ which they undertook should issue in oligarchy. 
To make an end of adverse criticism it may be remarked that the proof 
sheets of this book have been very carelessly read. We have noticed 
between forty and fifty errata, some of them really flagrant. Moreover 
the index, although it contains some full and useful entries, is as a whole 
incomplete and unsystematic. The same may be said of the very meagre 
list of authorities, which does not even contain all the works cited—often 
in an incomplete or obscure fashion—in the foot notes. 

To the military and even more to the financial history of thirteenth- 
century England, Sir James appears to have made a very solid contribu- 
tion. Certainly his battle pieces are excellent; the descriptions bring 
out the essentials of the strategy and the maps show the terrain. The 
minute and painstaking analysis of the national accounts and the elaborate 
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reconstruction of the royal revenue deserve the praise of an expert where 
we can only offer the admiration of a layman. Perhaps the best part of 
the book is the wise, temperate, and remarkably clear treatment of the 
Scottish question. Sir James’s views on the matter of the homage are 
now well known. Briefly, he believes that from the Great Commendation 
to the treaty of Falaise, English suzerainty was reluctantly but formally 
acknowledged, that during the thirteenth century the question was left 
open by means of a ‘tacit compromise,’ which could not have endured 
much longer than it did. Edward’s aggression he regards as inevitable, 
his claim to direct lordship as unjustifiable. 

Sir James has placed all scholars under a great obligation, and we 
trust that he may find health and leisure to prepare the volume on the 
fourteenth century which alone is wanting to complete his great survey 
of medieval England. GAILLARD THomAS LaAPSLEY. 


Select Cuses concerning the Law Merchant (a.p. 1270-1638), Vol. I. 
‘Local Courts.’ Edited for the Selden Society by CHartEs Gross, 
Ph.D. (London: Quaritch. 1908.) 


THE Selden Society is doing excellent service in making accessible in 
typical selections the records of local courts and specialised law. In the 
present volume Dr. Gross breaks almost virgin ground, for the records of 
fair and market courts have hitherto only been represented in print by 
the extracts from a roll of the fair court of St. lves for 1275, which 
Professor Maitland inserted rather apologetically in his Select Pleas from 
Manorial Cowrts, while the proceedings of the staple courts of West- 
minster and Exeter here given are the first published specimens of their 
class. Dr. Gross gives more than a hundred pages from the records of 
the great fair court of St. Ives, extending from 1270 to 1824, with shorter 
extracts from those of the fair courts of Carnarvon, Halton, Leicester, 
Northwich, West Malling, and Wye, the market court of St. Ives, the 
piepowder courts of Colchester, Grantham, and the prior of Norwich, and 
the Tolsey court of Bristol. The introduction deals with the nature and 
depositories of the records of these tribunals and with their origin and 
jurisdiction, concluding with a valuable account of the fair of St. lves. 
Among the points brought out attention may be drawn to the fact that 
no continental fair court rolls are extant, or perhaps ever existed; to the 
inclusion in twelfth-century grants of fairs and markets of express words 
conveying the right to hold courts, from which we may infer that in later 
grants jurisdiction was implicitly included ; and, finally, to the existence 
in many boroughs of piepowder courts for the summary administration 
of the law merchant which were not limited to the duration of fairs or 
markets, might indeed exist in boroughs without a fair or market. 

The consideration of the law administered in these various courts is 
reserved for the second volume, but some features of it are necessarily 
elucidated here. The procedure, though speedier and freer from for- 
malities than that of the ordinary courts, was still clogged with antiquated 
survivals. At St. Ives, at all events, the tradition of the verba cwrie was 
still in full force, and a party to a suit, whose compurgator by a slip said 
Robert when he meant Henry promptly lost his case (p. 20). It is not 
surprising that men were ready to pay a fine rather than run the risks of 
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the wager of the law, quia lex est periculosa (p. 21). The editor has 
done his work with the skill and care that we expect of him. The task 
of translation is not without its difficulties, but these are nearly always 
successfully surmounted. We feel inclined to differ from Dr. Gross as 
to the meaning of calumpniatus de lege on p. 3, but it is quite possible 
that he is right and we are wrong. His doubts as to his translation of 
prostare in quodam puteo, ‘throw into a certain well,’ based on the 
frequency of this class of assault, seem justified ; pwtews should probably 
be translated ‘ pit’ or ‘ pool,’ not ‘well.’ Here and there the modernisa- 
tion of personal and place names might be improved. As Robertus 
Cissor is turned into Robert Tailor, ought not Mauricius Sutor to be 
rendered Maurice Cobbler instead of Morris Sutor? It might have been 
well too to state the grounds on which Geoffrey de Ba is identified as of 
Bath, as this is not obvious. Dr. Gross conjectures with some hesitation 
that the surname ‘de Ponte Frigido’ may mean ‘of Pontefract (from the 
form Pountfreyt), but other explanations are possible. For ‘Rom’ in 
the name of Michael de Evrardevile de Rom we feel inclined to suggest 
Rouen, through the full Latin form of its name is usually given. 
JamEs TaIt. 


The Constitutional History of England. A course of lectures delivered 
by F. W. Marrnanp. Edited by H. A. L. Fisner. (Cambridge: 
University Press. 1908.) 


THE lectures printed in this volume represent a course which was delivered 
at Cambridge in 1888, and never subsequently revised. Maitland did not 
originally intend to publish them ; but we learn from Mr. Fisher that, 
under happier circumstances, this self-denying ordinance might have 
been relaxed. In any case, few lawyers or historians will question the 
propriety of this posthumous publication. For it is clear that Maitland 
judged his own performances less generously than those of other men. 
On the lowest estimate these lectures form a manual of constitutional 
history such as teachers have long desired, and such as Maitland alone 
was competent to write. One can easily imagine the depreciatory 
criticisms which the author would pass on his own work. No doubt he 
would condemn the style as unpolished, the matter as slight and largely 
second-hand ; would refuse to believe that his remarks on the growth of 
the modern constitution were of any serious value; and would argue 
that the medieval sections had been superseded by his later studies. 
But, after all, the author is not the final judge of his own work. We 
take leave, in this case at all events, to differ from Maitland. 

With regard to the style, it is true that some paragraphs read like 
extracts from a notebook, intended only as a text for oral exposition. 
But these are exceptional. As a whole the book is well written. We 
miss indeed some mannerisms for which Maitland has been highly 
praised. Here are few or none of the verbal conceits, the crackling and 
coruscating epigrams, which are so prominent in Township and Borough. 
We confess to a sense of relief. A delight to some readers, these 
rhetorical embellishments are to most a cause of irritation; there are 
few who can read by the light of electric sparks. The more sedulously 
Maitland polished his phrases, the more distracting became their brilliance. 
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In his first thoughts there is wit and humour; his second thoughts are 
more often fantastic. The manner of the present volume is simple and 
unstudied, therefore excellent. It is pointed, of course, and lucid 
almost to a fault; but it has the easy spontaneous ripple of good conver- 
sation. Of legitimate paradox, the kind which is naturally suggested by 
the subject, there is enough to stir the most indifferent reader. But the 
note is never forced for the sake of a sensational effect. We cite a few 
examples :— 

Now were an examiner to ask, Who introduced the feudal system into 
England? one very good answer, if properly explained, would be Henry 
Spelman. And if there followed the question, What was the feudal system? a 


good answer to that would be, an early study in comparative jurisprudence 
(p. 142). 


Now if feudalism consists only in this legal theory of tenure, then I believe 
we may say that, of all European countries, England was the most perfectly 
feudalised. Every inch of land was brought within it (p. 156). 

Now the first thing to note about the procedure in the courts before the 
Conquest is that proof comes after judgment (p. 115). 


It is not only in the medieval sections that we find these abrupt 
onslaughts upon conventional ideas. In the last section of all, that 
which deals with the constitution of to-day, Maitland takes by the throat 
certain commonplaces out of Blackstone. ‘We can no longer say that 
the executive power is vested in the king; the king has powers, this 
minister has powers, and that minister has powers’ (p. 417). And 
again: ‘A treaty made by the king has, in general, no legal effects 
whatever ’ (p. 424). A book which contains such good things as these 
cannot be described as jejune or unpolished. 

As for the matter, we may defend Maitland against himself by pointing 
out that, even where he proclaims himself a mere compiler, he has added 
to the subject the kind of information which is not to be found in other 
books of the like scope, and which very few teachers are competent to 
supply. He has a thorough acquaintance with the statute-book and the 
year-books. He knows how this law was interpreted and how that was 
evaded, how they worked in practice and when they were superseded. 
He is at home in the later history of the law-courts and of local govern- 
ment. He can explain, accurately but in untechnical language, the gist 
of so complicated a branch of the law as that which concerns the 
modern franchise. He can offer an independent opinion on the value of a 
constitutional argument by Coke or Hakewill; he can tell us how far the 
consecrated maxims of the legal text-books hold good under modern 
conditions. And, in spite of his knowledge, he is seldom at fault in his 
selection of topics or superabundant in his detail. Certain omissions 
may surprise us. ‘It is impossible,’ we are told, ‘in a few words to say 
much that is profitable about India’ (p. 340), and so India is omitted, 
while the colonies are adequately described. Similarly we have found 
nothing about the court of admiralty, except the remark that ‘it had a 
long history of its own—from the close of the middle ages.’ The court 
of delegates and the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the privy council appear 
to be completely ignored. Other lacwnae are due to the fact that, in 
lecturing, Maitland was compelled to drop some heads of his initial 
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scheme (p. xix). What he would have said in these cases may be 
partially reconstructed from his text-book on Justice and Police, and 
from the chapter on the Anglican settlement in the Cambridge Modern 
History. 

The plan of the book is original. Maitland was anxious to avoid the 
ruts of tradition. He meant that his audience should be forced to look 
at the best known facts from an unaccustomed angle. Hence he eschews 
narrative, and sets himself to describe the working constitution of this 
country at five different dates. He accepts the current conception of our 
constitutional history as an organic development, within which some five 
or six stages may be conveniently distinguished. But he takes his stand, 
for the purposes of exposition, at some point of time when there is a 
comparatively stable equilibrium of political forces. His chosen dates 
are 1807, 1509, 1625, 1702, 1887. It will be noticed that in each case 
there is a political revolution in the immediate past. Maitland carefully 
avoids a date which would call for remarks upon the dynamical forces 
of history. He is concerned with social statics only. 

Upon this peculiarity of his method he enlarges when he is engaged 
with the definition of his subject—that is to say, in the last pages of the 
book. The discussion reads like an afterthought and shows less precision 
than we are accustomed to expect from Maitland. But it is a defence of 
his lectures against the obvious criticism that he neglects the history of 
parties, and, in a less degree, of theories. ‘ Constitutional history should 
be, to my mind, a history not of parties but of institutions, not of 
struggles but of results.’ It is as well that he did not preface the course 
with these neatly turned antitheses. He would then have been in the 
position of continually apologising for his frequent, and most useful, 
excursions beyond his own self-chosen frontiers. Nor is the boundary- 
line so precise as it appears. From one point of view all parties and all 
struggles are results. The chain of cause and effect is never broken; the 
consequent of one age is the antecedent of the next. A strict logician 
might argue that, on his own definition, Maitland should concern himself 
only with the institutions and the statutes that existed in 1887, since 
these were the final, the true results of all precedent history. We do not 
raise these objections in any cavilling spirit. A definition suggested by 
Maitland is likely to be repeated and adopted by many who have neither 
weighed its meaning nor considered how far the writer has put his own 
theory into practice. A rather different defence of his method may be 
made by induction from the general tenor of these lectures. He appears 
to regard laws and institutions as the outcome of ideas, prejudices, ways of 
life and modes of thought, which are not the monopoly of this or that 
class or faction, but universally diffused and accepted as matters of course, 
like the atmosphere or the seasons. To vary the metaphor, he might have 
expressed his meaning thus: party conflicts are ripples on the surface of 
society ; they are produced by the breezes of occasion, and they do not 
stir the depths of social life. The great tides in human affairs have a 
more mysterious origin; they ebb and flow without reference to the 
more obvious alternations of calm and storm. The passing subjects of 
party controversy are less important to the historian than the broad basis 
of agreement on which all parties stand; and this we can best discover 
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by analysing the laws and institutions which, however accidental they 
may seem at their birth, win for themselves general approbation and a 
certain permanence. 

Turning from the general to the particular, we are struck by the 
comparative neglect of Anglo-Saxon institutions. We should naturally 
expect to find some account of English law and government in 1087 or 
1100. Mr. Fisher reminds us, however,’ that these lectures were written 
nine years before Domesday Book and Beyond. Perhaps, even in 1888, 
Maitland already felt the pangs of agnosticism which he expressed in 
1897 ; but in any case he had not yet enrolled himself among Domesday 
students. Some notices of Anglo-Saxon matters will be found in his 
first section; the passage relating to the king’s peace foreshadows a 
famous theory of the borough (p. 108); the account of compurgatorial 
procedure (p. 115), from which we have already quoted, is illuminating ; 
and there are other fragments of note. But, on the whole, the student 
must go elsewhere for his information. Where? is a question of which 
we should be glad to know the answer. It may also be regretted that 
Maitland’s scheme precludes any full account of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, the darkest in the history of law. There is a useful 
account of the early court of chancery (p. 222); a history of the justices 
of the peace (p. 206) which might, however, be supplemented to advan- 
tage from the monograph by Mr. Beard; and the beginnings of the 
privy council’s jurisdiction are admirably described (p. 218). But we 
should have been glad of more. Maitland might remind us that most of 
the year-books for this period still Jie unpublished, through no fault of 
his. Still we feel constrained to believe that he could have told us, even 
in 1888, much more about these centuries than can be found in print. 

Mr. Fisher deserves high praise for his editorial work. The notes 
are brief, but they give us valuable references to Maitland’s works and 
some other authorities. Where it has been necessary to fill a gap or to 
expand a rough note the work is skilfully done. A few points of detail 
would probably have been corrected if the author had been granted 
health and leisure for revision. The references to scutage (pp. 18, 275) 
should be modified to bring them into harmony with the theory pro- 
pounded in the History of English Law. The definitions of petty 
sergeanty (p. 80) and courts-leet (pp. 46, 182) are not those which 
Maitland ultimately accepted. In the second instance, indeed, we have 
two rather different explanations of the same thing. Mr. Fisher himself 
has taught us that the council of the north can be traced back to a 
date before 1536 (p. 263). Mr. Haskins has given the death-blow to the 
myth which makes Ranulf Flambard the inventor of feudal incidents 
(p. 160). Ethelred’s law about the twelve senior thanes is probably 
not ‘of general import’ (p. 127). We believe that Bate, not Bates, is 
the correct style of the famous Turkey merchant (p. 258). Lastly, 
Gardiner long ago explained that the act against monopolies of 
21 James I left one loophole of evasion which Charles I found very 
useful (p. 261). H. W. C. Davis. 
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A History of the Inquisition of Spain. By Henry Cuarves Lea, LL.D. 
In four volumes. (New York: Macmillan. 1906-1907.) 

Auto de Fe and Jew. By Euxan Natnan Apter. (London: Frowde. 
1908.) 


Dr. Lea’s book is remarkable no less for its matter than for its method. 
Some may perhaps be inclined to think that upwards of 2400 closely 
printed pages are more than sufficient for the examination and discussion 
of an institution which a large section of mankind has come to regard as 
a colossal aberration of the human intelligence ; but it cannot be denied 
that Dr. Lea’s careful research and elaborate exposition have given us 
an intimate acquaintance with a body which exercised a vital, or rather a 
lethal, influence on the history of Spain, and has considerably modified 
popular opinion as regards the church of Rome, though as a matter of 
fact the holy see had little to do with the Spanish Inquisition. On the 
other hand the whole catholic world would still, no doubt, insist that 
unity and purity of faith are essential to happiness in this world and to 
salvation in the next, and it was precisely to the conservation of faith 
that, in its inception at least, the Inquisition directed its efforts. 

Dr. Lea has been preceded as historian of the Inquisition by Llorente, 
the ex-secretary to La Suprema; but the impartial and judicial tone of 
the living scholar compares favourably with the violence of the Spaniard, 
imbued as he was with the advanced French ideas of his time. Dr. Lea’s 
historical method is characterised by conspicuous fairness and a certain 
dry matter-of-factness which carry conviction. He himself, in his lecture 
on ‘ Ethical Values in History,’ has erected his canon of criticism : 


To inject modern ethical theories (he says) into the judgment of men and 
things of bygone times is to introduce subjectivity into what should be purely 
objective. . . . The historian who becomes an advocate or a prosecutor instead 
of a judge forfeits his title to confidence, and, if he aspires to be a judge, he 
should not try the case by a code unknown to the defendant. 


That is true and admirable as far as it goes; but there are those who hold 
that the function of the historian is not so much to judge as to interpret 
‘men and things’; and here it may be possible to remain dissatisfied 
with Dr. Lea’s objective method. Can we really find an adequate ex- 
planation of the phenomena presented by the Spanish Inquisition in the 
statement that the persistent preaching of the church had profoundly 
modified the national character and converted ‘the Spaniards from the most 
tolerant to the most intolerant nation in Europe’; is the magic word 
‘ faith’ really sufficient to account for the national dementia which per- 
mitted the Inquisition to:estublish the proposition that ‘everything con- 
cerning itself was a matter of faith of which it had exclusive cognisance,’ 
with the result that it spread over the whole country an imperium in 
imperio, defying évéque, archevéque, patriarche, cardinal, roi et empereur, 
to quote Llorente, and, we may add, the pope as well; refusing to pay 
taxes, evading octroi dues, thereby enabling its familiars to undersell 
bakers, butchers, grocers in the great cities, and undertaking such alien 
functions as ‘irrigation, harvesting, vineyards, pastures, forests, lighting 
of streets, licences for building, street cleaning, road mending, victualling’ ? 
The edict of faith included such subjects as the exportation of horses; the 
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reports to Charles V and the Consulta Magna testify to the tyranny of the 
holy office in matters purely secular. 

It seems impossible tc explain the singular development of the Inqui- 
sition in Spain without intimate knowledge of the Spanish temperament, 
which differentiates it from the Roman Inquisition in Italy and Sicily. 
Dr. Lea’s material and matter-of-fact solution, that the holy office was not 
merely an engine for preserving the purity of the faith but also a source of 
revenue to the crown, thanks to the confiscations it inflicted on relaxed 
and reconciled alike, is no doubt true as far as it goes, but is hardly 
sufficient to explain how the great mass of the nation, which had no 
interest in these confiscations, submitted to an oppression against which 
they loudly protested. The truth is that every Spaniard, from king to 
peasant, was proud of the Inquisition as far as its operations for the 
purity of the faith were concerned, but its powers were so subtly bound 
up with confiscations to the crown and fines to itself, and so cunningly 
extended by the doctrines of ‘ fautorship’ and ‘ impeding’ that the whole 
nation soon found itself, in every department of its social life, entirely at 
the mercy of the tribunals. At Palermo and at Naples the people rose 
against the holy office ; at Venice its action was supervised and restrained 
by the three lay assessors without whose consent no proceedings were 
valid; but in Spain it is impossible to conceive of a rising against the 
Inquisition in spite of its tyranny in civil life, nor would La Suprema 
ever have consented to the presence of assessors representing the civil 
government. There is clearly a profound divergence between the Spanish 
and the Italian temperament and attitude toward the holy office. The 
Italians themselves have cynically explained the difference in their phrase 
‘Siamo troppo vicini alla casotta dei burattini’; but that is hardly 
sufficient. Perhaps the most illuminating commentary on the Inquisition 
in Spain is to be found in Don Quixote and Don Basilio of the Barbiere 
di Siviglia; while on the political side we must remember that Italy 
never had a single crown; she was broken up into various states with 
conflicting interests, which made the supremacy of the holy office 
difficult. 

In his first book Dr. Lea lucidly and exhaustively traces the origin 
and growth of the Inquisition from Martinez’ campaign followed by the 
massacre of the Jews in 1391, which induced wholesale baptism and 
created the class of new Christians, Conversos, or Marranos; the ability, 
wealth, ostentation, and power of the new Christians secured them 
popular hatred; this coincided with a genuine ecclesiastical suspicion 
that the Conversos were really not Christians but remained cryptic Jews, 
and a genuine alarm lest the purity of the faith should be imperilled by 
their presence in the congregation. The doctrine that baptism is indel- 
ible brought the Conversos within the grasp of canon law, and exposed 
them to the charge of heresy from which the pure Jew was free as he 
had never belonged to the church. Under the impulse of their piety 
Ferdinand and Isabella applied tc Sixtus IV for the erection of an 
Inquisition, reserving to the crown the power of appointment and con- 
fiscations, two matters of supreme importance. The Inquisition was 
rapidly organised with an inquisitor-general who wielded powers 
delegated by the pope and by the crown, a supreme council sitting at 
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Madrid and tribunals in various districts throughout the country. The 
intention from the first was to make the Spanish holy office entirely 
Spanish, and we find the Inquisition in Spain threatening to place the 
Roman Index itself on the Spanish Index. The Conversos attempted to 
resist. There were plots at Seville and Toledo which were betrayed and 
merely served to rivet the Inquisition in its place, while the murder of 
Inquisitor Arbués, at Saragossa, firmly planted the holy office in Aragon. 
What emerges is that, from the point of view of pure faith or inquisition 
into heresy, the holy office in Spain is unassailable. It is the residue, the 
abnormal growth, the intrusion into matters purely secular that call for 
explanation and attention ; the attitude of mind which could boast that 
‘the determination to enforce unity of faith at all costs had rendered 
Spain rather a Church than a Monarchy, and her Kings Protectors of the 
Faith rather than Sovereigns. She was a Temple in which the altars were 
cities and the oblations were men, and she despised the prosperity of the 
state in comparison with devotion to religion ;’ the spirit which under- 
stood by limpieza di sangre not unblemished noble descent, but blood 
untainted by heresy through four generations. 

Dr. Lea’s second book traces this abnormal growth of the holy office 
in its relations with the crown, its supereminence, its privileges and exemp- 
tions, its conflict of jurisdictions from which, by the help of the crown, 
it usually emerged triumphant, its projected order of Santa Maria de la 
Espada Blanca which would have given the holy office an army of its own, 
dependent on the inquisitor-general, and would have made it virtually 
master of the state had the king not prudently withheld his sanction. 
Behind it all looms the figure, not of the pope, but of the king ; strong in 
Ferdinand, vacillating in Charles V ; weak and subservient in Philip and 
the Habsburg sovereigns, but one and all convinced that the safety of 
their throne and the prosperity of the kingdom depended on supporting 
the holy office. Even Ferdinand failed to secure to the crown penances 
as well as confiscations. Philip, who required the services of a cer- 
tain physician, supposed to be in the secret prison of the Inquisition, 
could not even get an answer as to whether he was really there or no. 
The Inquisition never had any difficulty in demonstrating the need for 
its continuance in order to deal first with Conversos, then, on the fall 
of Granada, with Moriscos, then with mystics, and finally with protestants 
and Jansenists. 

It is not necessary here to follow Dr. Lea throughout his subse- 
quent history of the holy office; suffice it to say that the treatment is 
admirably lucid and abundant. The organisation, resources, and prac- 
tice of the tribunal form the subject of books iv., v., and vi. Par- 
ticularly interesting is the chapter in which the development of La 
Suprema is traced from its first functions as a merely consultative body, 
through its struggle with the various local tribunals, till it reduces them 
to subordination and emerges supreme in fact as well as in name. 
Nowhere is Dr. Lea more interesting and convincing than in his legal 
discussion of the practice followed by the holy office. It is on this point 
that the Inquisition is most open to attack. The presumption was 
always against the prisoner ; he was confined, incomunicado, in the secret 
prison ; he was told neither the nature of the evidence against him nor 
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the names of the witnesses. He could be tortured, in caput alienum, to 
force him to reveal other names, or ‘on intention,’ to compel him to dis- 
close his secret thought; it is this claim to investigate the secret thought 
which vitiates the whole inquisitorial procedure ; if the prisoner endured 
the torture without confessing he was held to have ‘ purged the testimony.’ 
As regards tbe penalties, especially of relaxation and the consequent 
stake, it is clear that, horrible as the whole story is, there has been much 
exaggeration ; though Dr. Lea declares that the material to hand is ‘as 
yet insufficient to justify even a guess at the ghastly total’; the chief 
merit of Mr. Adler’s volume is that his lists supplement Dr. Lea's. 
But it is not to be supposed that all who were relaxed were burned alive ; 
the Inquisition on confession, even between the Auto de fe and the 
quemadero, permitted the victim to be garrotted before being burned, and 
it took all steps in its power to induce its condemned prisoners to confess 
and recant before the Auto, thus permitting them to be reconciled instead 
of being relaxed. Dr. Lea, with his invariable fairness, declares that 
‘burning alive became comparatively infrequent.’ For example, in the 
great Auto of May 21, 1559, where Dr. Cazalla and other protestants 
suffered, fourteen victims were relaxed in person, only one of whom was 
burned alive. In certain cases there are indications of insanity in the 
insistence upon being burned which some of the victims display; for 
example, the case of Ursule de la Croix, who was reconciled three times, 
but persisted in denouncing herself; and the story of José Diaz Pimienta 
given by Mr. Adler. 

The other fields of activity covered by the holy office, such as witch- 
craft, sorcery, bigamy, blasphemy, solicitation, mysticism, morals gene- 
rally, are all carefully traversed by Dr. Lea. We find, as indeed we 
should expect, that it is the formal heresy latent in the action, and not 
the moral aspect of the deeds, that occupy the attention of the holy office ; 
for example, when an effort was being made to bring Antonio Perez under 
the arm of the Inquisition, he was delated for blasphemy on account of a 
remark that ‘if God the Father interfered in his defence he would cut 
off his nose,’ the calificador, or qualifier, Fray Diego de Chaves, found that 
the charge must lie, not because of the irreverence of the remark, but 
because it contained traces of the Vaudois heresy that God has members. 
lt is this necessity for finding heresy before a charge could lie which 
accounts in part for the surprising leniency of the holy office towards 
witchcraft, unnatural crime, and soon. As regards witchcraft, Dr. Lea 
points out, with his invariable fairness and impartiality, the admirable 
nature of Salazar’s action and advice, in abiding by the Canon Episcopi, 
in opposition to the current tendency of the holy see, and by declaring 
‘that there were neither witches nor bewitched until they were talked and 
written about’; the Suprema, to its great credit, adopted Salazar’s con- 
clusions, thereby saving the country from the horrors of witch-madness 
then ravaging the rest of Europe. 

On the whole, the impression left by Dr. Lea’s book is that the worst 
that can be said against the Inquisition in Spain is that its procedure was 
essentially vicious, cruel, unjust. The encouragement of delation was 
ruinous to the family bond; sequestration followed on arrest and too 
readily suggested condemnation with a view to confiscation; the pre- 
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sumption was against the accused ; the secret prison and the interminable 
length of the trial, coupled with the ignorance in which the prisoner was 
kept, constituted a mental torture no less terrible than that of the potro 
itself. The doctrines of ‘fautorship’ and ‘impeding’ were powerful 
weapons for establishing unchallenged supremacy ; it was under dread of 
the former that the civil arm acted in cases of relaxation ; it was the latter 
which mude criticism a crime. Further, it cannot be denied that the 
holy office sat like an incubus on the country, repressing its spiritual and 
intellectual growth and hampering its material development. Its defen- 
ders may urge, with Cardinal Newman, ‘No church no morals; no 
dogma no church,’ therefore purity of faith is of supreme importance ; 
that is the catholic view. Dr. Lea’s conclusion is, of course, protestant 
in tendency. ‘ After all,’ he says, 


the great lesson taught by the history of the Inquisition is that the attempt of 
man to control the conscience of his fellows reacts upon himself .... Never 
has the attempt been made so thoroughly, so continuously, or with such means 
of success as in Spain, and never has the consequent retribution been so 
palpable and so severe. The sins of the fathers have been visited on the 
children and the end is not yet. A corollary to this is that the unity of faith, 
which was the ideal of statesman and churchmen alike in the sixteenth century, 
is fatal to the healthful spirit of competition through which progress, moral and 
material, is fostered. 


‘A monopoly of salvation ’ is fatal to its holders. 


Horatio F. Brown. 


Baldassare Castiglione, the Perfect Courtier: his Life and Letters, 
1478-1529. By Junia Cartwricut (Mrs. Apy). 2 vols. (London: 
Murray, 1908.) 


Mrs. Apy's Baldassare Castiglione bears the marks of industrious in- 
quiry and descriptive power which her studies of Beatrice and of Isabella 
d’Este have led us to expect from her. But the book is perhaps too 
large for its purpose. The writer’s research has added little of value to 
existing printed material upon Castiglione. The Valenti documents in 
the Vatican were carefully read by Serassi (1760), and what he discarded 
proves to be unimportant except from a domestic point of view. The 
unfortunate gap in the diplomatic correspondence of Castiglione—the 
letters of 1516 relative to the intrigues leading to the deposition of Duke 
Francesco Maria—has not been made good. English sources have pro- 
vided no new document of weight. The looked-for publication of inedited 
letters of the period of Leo X by the Marchese A. Ferraioli will afford 
useful additions to our knowledge of the springs of European political 
activity at this critical epoch. Mrs. Ady has carefully worked the ever- 
growing mass of printed material bearing upon her subject, including the 
annotated documents published (1906-7) by Luzio on Leo X and Isabella 
d’Este, the fourth volume of Pastor, the Notizie of Martinati, and the 
numerous studies of Jl Cortegiano and its author by Cian. We still 
await the volume of docwmenti from the latter writer. Mrs. Ady-provides 
a bibliography which is both ample and accurate, and two appendices of 
family letters mainly from the Vatican library. The genealogical table 
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of the Gonzaga might be extended with advantage ; and the trite quota- 
tion from Ascham is sorely mangled (Pref. p. vii). 

The standing problem of the biographer, particularly of one whose 
subject falls within the period of the Italian Renaissance, is to decide the 
range of historical knowledge which may be assumed in the reader. A 
study of a personality such as Castiglione—diplomatist, soldier, man of 
letters, connoisseur—through whose hands passed from time to time the 
threads of the most bewildering politics of modern Europe, demands a 
precise understanding of the complex forces which it was his function to 
observe and utilise. But it is just here that Mrs. Ady seems to fail us. 
In handling her authorities she is too easily content to transcribe and 
abridge: her instinct for ‘throwing out’ is not always alert, and in the 
constructive use of her material she relies rather upon accumulation of 
facts, when well-judged comparison and generalisation would better serve 
her purpose. For example, she misses the opportunity, which a quotation 
from Zorzi gives her, of emphasising the parallel between Borgia and 
Medici methods in the erection of a family State in central Italy, and the 
corresponding dilemmas which Alexander and Leo thereby created for 
themselves. Indeed it is becoming evident, as fresh sources enable us to 
see Leo X a nudo, that the first Medici pope modelled himself on Alex- 
ander VI without his thoroughness, and sought in Lorenzo a Cesare 
without his masterly quality. It is instructive to compare his remark 
upon his own mode of using papal bulls with the Borgia practice of 
duplication (i. 424). It may be fairly said that research is steadily 
lowering our estimate of the ability of Leo X, of his moral worth, and 
even of his importance as the Maecenas of his age. 

Castiglione as a man of action was no doubt essentially second-rate. 
As a diplomatist, whenever serious issues were at stake, he failed. He was, 
as his contemporaries rightly judged him, a courtier—if you will, the ideal 
courtier ; and this very fact, in spite of his own contention, disqualified 
him for success where the forces against him were hard and brutal. 
Such times demanded a Machiavelli, a Wolsey, a Bishop of Gurk. Mrs. 
Ady hardly indicates whether she has formed a final estimate of Cas- 
tiglione’s public activities. We miss, again, a reasoned criticism of the 
book by which Castiglione has left his name in letters. Much has been 
done of recent years to elucidate the origins and the text of Il Cortegiano, 
and in estimating the extent of its influence upon western society. Yet 
Mrs. Ady is peculiarly well qualified to supplement Professor Raleigh’s 
brilliant and sympathetic presentment,' and the short but penetrating 
criticism of Professor Saintsbury. The facts relating to the final prepara- 
tion and publication of the work are carefully set out, and readers will be 
glad of an excellent review of Castiglione’s poetry, which both in Latin 
and Italian often reached a high level. An attractive side of the biography 
is the light thrown upon the artistic activities of the time. Castiglione 
was a friend of artists and a collector of art treasures for patrons of dis- 
tinction. He owned a fine taste, and was keenly interested in a scholarly 
way in the antique. During his residence in Rome he came into close 
relations with Rafael, whom Leo X commissioned to survey and report. 


' Introduction to Hoby’s version, 1899. 
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upon the surviving monuments of the ancient city. Castiglione took a 
sufficiently important part in this work to justify scholars for some two 
centuries or more in ascribing to him Rafael’s preliminary report to the 
pope, a document of great weight from the point of view of humanism as 
well as of archaeology. Castiglione, as presented in Mrs. Ady’s pages, 
stands out as the attractive prototype of the scholar-gentleman of western 
European countries. 

Praise is due to the admirable choice of illustrations and to the 
exceptional care taken in compiling the index. W. H. Woopwarp. 


Marine World Chart of Nicolo de Canerio Januensis, 1502 (circa). A 
Critical Study, with a Facsimile by Epwarp LuTHER STEVENsoN, 
Ph.D. (New York: American Geographical Society, and Hispanic 
Society of America. 1908.) 


PRoFESSOR STEVENSON has done a service to all students of the history 
of geography by bringing out a full-size reproduction of one of the most 
important cartographical documents of the years immediately following 
the discovery of America. Although, since it was brought to light some 
twenty years ago, Canerio’s, chart, or special parts of it, have been 
frequently discussed by commentators, the map as a whole has now for 
the first time been made generally available on an adequate scale. As 
with Professor Stevenson’s previous issues of early maps, the style of 
the reproduction is all that could be wished, and in view of the present 
condition of the original (preserved in the archives of the French Depart- 
ment of Marine), the clearness and legibility of the copy is a triumph of 
technical skill. In the accompanying study the contents of the chart are 
described and discussed with full knowledge of contemporary documents, 
historical and cartographical, as well as of the previous literature on the 
subject. It is unnecessary to dwell on the importance of such early 
maps for the history of contemporary discovery, of which the existing 
records are all too scanty. Besides the voyages of which accurate 
accounts have been preserved, there were no doubt others of which no 
written record now exists, but of which the results were embodied in 
the charts of the time. Although undated, there can be no doubt that 
Canerio’s chart was, like that procured by Cantino for the duke of 
Ferrara (previously reproduced by Professor Stevenson) compiled at the 
very beginning of the sixteenth century, probably in 1502, or but ten 
years after the first voyage of Columbus; and even if we hesitate to 
accept Professor Stevenson’s verdict that it is the most important map 
known which was constructed in the first decade after the discovery of 
the New World, it certainly takes a place among the two or three most 
important. One of the chief merits of Canerio’s (as of the Cantino) chart 
is that it is almost entirely based on actual discovery, and that the 
Ptolemaic and other literary traditions, which so much retarded the 
progress of cartography for many years after 1502, are in great measure 
discarded. It represents the coasts of the world as they were known to 
sailors of the time. 

Professor Stevenson’s commentary takes the various portions of the 
map in turn, and discusses their special characteristics and any deduc- 
tions to be drawn therefrom, besides treating briefly of the sources and 
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influence of the chart. There are also useful lists of the legends, placed 
side by side with those of other important documents of the time. The 
views expressed are generally judicious and any theorising indulged in is 
kept within reasonable limits. It is perhaps to be regretted that by 
reserving for a future occasion a fuller treatment of the Old-World 
portion the author should have left the study to a certain extent incom- 
plete, for, though the American geography is no doubt of the greatest 
interest, the delineation of the east presents several features of import- 
ance which might have been discussed without unduly extending the 
memoir. It is impossible here to follow Professor Stevenson in detail 
in his treatment of the various sections, and attention can only be called 
to a few special points. If on some of these we may be disposed to ques- 
tion his conclusions, it must not be thought that such criticism applies 
to any large part of the study. In regard to the North American portion 
—in which, as in the Cantino map, we find a coastline, with fairly full 
nomenclature, stretching north from the vicinity of Cuba—Professor 
Stevenson is disposed to regard this as indicating that voyages on which 
the historians are silent had already been made in this direction, He 
also hints that the delineation may have been derived from Vespucci’s 
apocryphal ‘ first’ voyage, which he regards as having had at least some 
foundation in fact. But not only do the direction and extent of the 
coastline not agree at all with Vespucci’s statements, but, as Sir C. 
Markham has shown, a sufficient explanation of this coastline is to be 
found in Cortereal’s second voyage, which (with the first) the Cantino map 
seems to have been specially intended to illustrate. Grave doubts must 
also attach to the probability of such early Spanish voyages on this 
coast, from the entire failure of. the great Columbus lawsuit to bring out 
any authentic data. Perhaps the most important part of the chart is 
that which represents South America, for here especially the nomencla- 
ture is far fuller than on the Cantino specimen, and seems to give an 
undoubted indication of the results of the ‘third’ voyage of Vespucci’s 
letters. Even here, however, Professor Stevenson seems inclined to give 
too much credit to this navigator, for there seems no reason to suppose 
that he acted in any but a subordinate capacity. A list of such names 
as are evidently derived from saints’ days (the designation of the saint 
commemorated on 25 July as ‘St. Jacob’ reads somewhat strangely), 
certainly supports the view that most of them were given on one and the 
same voyage, though the supposition that Vespucci doubled back at a 
point where the sequence is not chronological seems somewhat hazardous. 

In respect to Africa, where the nomenclature is again very full, Pro- 
fessor Stevenson justly recognises the probable importance, as sources, of 
maps of the type of that of Pilestrina, or even of the earlier production of 
Martellus Germanus. He seems to accept without question Martin 
Behaim’s claim to have accompanied Cao on his second voyage to the 
Congo, though Mr. Ravenstein has shown strong reason to regard this 
as fictitious, and negative evidence in the same direction is supplied by 
the absence of Behaim’s name from the inscription. lately brought , to 
light on the lower Congo. In eastern Asia, the most. striking feature (in 
this and the Cantino chart) is the abandonment of’Ptolemy’s outlines, 
the improved representation of the Indian peninsula, and the attempt to 
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show for the first time the Malay peninsula in something like its true 
character, though much exaggerated in size. The monstrosity to be 
found in so many maps of the period in the form of a huge peninsula 
still further east (due to a slavish adherence to Ptolemy’s east coast of 
the ‘Sinus Magnus’ even after it was recognised that the Indian Ocean 
was not a closed basin) is absent here, though it is retained in the world- 
map in the Strassburg Ptolemy of 1518, which follows Canerio for other 
parts of southern Asia. The essay is illustrated by reduced representa- 
tions of various contemporary maps, for comparison with that of Canerio. 
Epwarp Hrawoop. 


The Edwardian Inventories for Buckinghamshire. Edited by F. C. 
Exexes from Transcripts by the Rev. J. E. Brown, B.A., Vicar of 
Studham. (Alcuin Club Collection IX.) (London: Longmans. 1908.) 


Nearty three years have elapsed since Mr. Eeles gave us The 
Edwardian Inventories for Bedfordshire—a very thin volume—in the 
same series as the present work. This, which contains the like matter 
for Buckinghamshire, is more substantial, and will undoubtedly be a 
source of much interest to the student of church furniture, church plate, 
and church usages long ago, as well as to local historians. These are 
matters into which Mr. Eeles enters con amore, and perhaps it would 
require some special knowledge to criticise him adequately. I will not, 
however, venture on more than a few general observations. And first of 
all, about the occasion of the Inventories in this and other counties. 
The poet Spenser, in the generation which followed, represents Abessa, 
or Blind Devotion, as continually telling her beads by day and visited by 
Kirkrapine at night, with whom she has immoral relations. But here 
we have the story of Kirkrapine pretty well dissociated from the telling 
of beads and old-fashioned devotions. There were, indeed, during the 
dissolution of the monasteries, charges of embezzlement preferred against 
the monks occasionally by the king’s subservient ministers, not because 
the monks sought to rob their houses, but because they dreaded spolia- 
tion of the church’s goods by the king, and endeavoured to put them 
away in a place of safety. And here, in the days of Edward VI, we see 
much the same thing over again. The plunder of colleges and chantries 
was the last thing devised by Henry VIII, and though the seats of 
learning were spared, the guilds and chantries were remorselessly pillaged 
under Edward VI. Inquiries even about the goods of parish churches 
had hegun to be made in the first year of the reign, and the wonder was 
where things were going to stop. The Protector Somerset, however, did 
not know how to make a clean sweep of church goods, and the abler 
Warwick did the thing more fully. 


On the 3 March 1551, it was ordained by the Privy Council ‘that for as 
muche as the Kinges Majestie had need presently of a masse of mooney, 
therefore Commissions shulde be addressed into all shires of Englande to take 
into the Kinges handes suche Churche plate as remaigneth, to be emploied unto 
his highnes use.’ 


A year elapsed, however, before much was done. On 29 January 
1552 a letter was addressed to each custos rotulorum to deliver up 
VOL. XXIV.—NO. XCIV. AA 
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inventories which had been made under commissions of 1549. A new 
commission was issued on 16 May following to take fresh inventories 
and stop all private embezzlements ; and it was under this commission 
that most of the inventories here printed are taken. A further commis- 
sion was issued on 16 January 1558 to seize all valuables in the 
parish churches not absolutely necessary for their use. This was what 
the government of Northumberland had come to just before his out- 
rageous design to alter the succession. The seizures were made in 1553 
on the strength of inventories taken the year before; and careful 
inquiries were made what earlier inventories existed, so that nothing 
should escape. Mr. Eeles does not tell us, what nevertheless it is 
interesting to know, that much of this plunder was recovered during 
Mary’s reign, as the records of the privy council prove. 

As the scope of these inquiries included earlier inventories as well as 
those of Edward VI’s time, some of these, going even as far back as the 
reign of Edward IV, are printed here in appendices which add consider- 
ably to the interest of the volume. But even in the inventories of the 
end of Edward VI’s reign we meet with articles which we might not 
altogether expect after the measures taken as early as the beginning of 
1548 to put down all images in churches, Thus at Upton in 1552 we 
have ‘a pair of shoes of silver,’ undoubtedly for an image ; at Amers- 
ham ‘ij cootes of chamlett and silke for the image of Seynt Kateryn’ ; 
besides abundance of things elsewhere with which we are not now familiar 
in England, such as canopies to bear over the sacrament or over the 
priest, a silk covering for the ‘sepulchre,’ ‘ towells’ or veils to hang 
about fonts, a bason or ewer for the ministering priest at the altar, and 
numerous other articles discussed in Mr. Eeles’s introduction. 


JAMES GAIRDNER. 


The Law and Custom of the Constitution. By Sir Winu1aMm R. Anson, 
Bart., D.C.L. Vol. Il. ‘The Crown.’ PartsI.and II. Third Edition. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1907-8.) 


Tue facts that the second edition of Sir William Anson’s book has long 
been out of print and that the first volume (‘ Parliament’) of the third 
edition went out of print before the volumes on ‘The Crown’ were 
published, are satisfactory indications of public interest in the subject 
and appreciation of the work. It should have been possible however 
to gauge the demand for the book with sufficient accuracy to prevent 
the first volume being exhausted before the other two appeared, and to 
enable purchasers to obtain the third edition as a whole. We trust 
that the first volume is being reprinted, or perhaps better still that Sir 
William is already engaged on a fourth edition. For in a work like this 
there can be no finality. The law and custom of the constitution grow 
from year to year, and Sir William has been able to add materially to 
the account he gave in earlier editions of the working of the constitution. 
Even so constitutional development in South Africa and India and 
reform of the poor law at home will probably provide material for 
farther modification and expansion in the next edition. Again, the 
progress of historical studies necessitates the revision of those parts 
of the book in which Sir William traces the origin and growth of 
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existing institutions. He has been enabled by the publication of the 
Historwal Manuscripts Commission’s Reports and other sources to 
throw fresh light on the development of the cabinet in England; and 
perhaps we might suggest that some further modification might be made 
in statements relating to earlier matters of constitutional history. We 
notice that scutage (ii. 25) is still defined as ‘composition for military 
service, at the rate of 20s. for each knight’s fee.’ Sir William’s state- 
ment (i. 161) that ‘ during the greater part of Elizabeth’s reign there was 
but one secretary, but at the close of it Sir Robert Cecil shared the 
duties with another,’ is true enough in the main, but needs further 
qualification. Burghley was sole secretary till 1572, and was succeeded 
by Sir Thomas Smith ; but Smith was given a colleague in the person of 
Walsingham in 1573, and when Smith died in 1577 Walsingham was 
associated with Dr. Thomas Wilson. After Wilson’s death in 1581 
Walsingham was sole secretary till 1586, when Davison began his brief 
and ill-fated tenure of office as joint secretary. After his disgrace 
Walsingham remained sole secretary, but John Wolley shared his 
functions as ‘ Latin secretary’ from 1588 to 1590. From Walsingham’s 
death in 1590 there is no secretary at all—except Wolley, who is still 
called merely Latin secretary—until July 1596, when Robert Cecil is 
granted by patent the office of ‘one of the chief secretaries.’ In May 
1600, Herbert appears as ‘ second secretary’ and Cecil is thenceforward 
styled ‘ principal secretary.’ 

We also doubt whether the ‘ ordinary counsellors were chosen mainly 
for legal or judicial purposes’ (i. 165). Probably the ordinary council 
included bishops, judges, and ambassadors as well as the members 
of such bodies as the councils of the north and of Wales and the 
Marches. Its composition and its functions are obscure, but the distine- 
tion between it and the privy council is illustrated by a letter of Sir 
Robert Wingfield in 1535, where he says ‘1 have been sworn of his 
council above 20 years and of his privy council above 14 years.’ It was 
of the ordinary and not of the privy council (i. 69) that masters of 
requests were sworn; and are not our ‘king’s counsel’ a relic of the 
ordinary as distinguished from the privy council? Probably Coke 
meant this council when he spoke of the king’s ‘ council in the law’ ; 
and his reference implies that by his time it was limited to legal 
members. No less difficult are the relations between the Star Chamber 
and the privy council; the body created by 3 Hen. VII c. 1 was 
certainly reabsorbed by the privy council early in the sixteenth century, 
and the court of Elizabeth’s reign was the whole privy council with a 
number of assessors sitting for certain purposes in a room known as the 
Star Chamber. The statutory limitations imposed on the smaller body 
ceased to apply to the court which now exercised all the residuary juris- 
diction of the crown. But parliament, adopting the unhistorical view 
that all powers not statutory were illegal, attacked the Star Chamber on 
the ground that it exceeded the limits of the statute 3 Hen. VIL c.1. On 
one other point we venture to differ from Sir William, and that is the alleged 
‘Tudor practice of tampering with the electorate . . . designed to secure 
seats for court officials and nominees’ (i. 75). He does not mention the 
Cornish constituencies on which this con‘ention mainly rests; and the 
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fact that these constituencies were represented in Elizabeth’s reign by 
Peter and Paul Wentworth and James Dalton, and in early Stuart 
reigns by Sir John Eliot, John Hampden (1620), Sir Edwin Sandys, 
Sir Edward Coke, Hakewill (whose argument on Bate’s case is familiar), 
Denzil Holles, Sir Robert Phelips, and John Rolle, renders the theory 
incredible. It would hardly be an exaggeration to say that the members 
for these constituencies gave the crown more trouble than the members 
for all the other constituencies put together. 

These historical details are however more or less incidental, and Sir 
William’s principal concern is with the existing law and custom of the 
constitution. Here his own experience in the house of commons and 
in office, as well as changing conditions, have led him to rewrite a great 
deal of what appeared in his second edition. For example, § 4 of chap- 
ter iii. was there headed ‘The Dependence of the Cabinet upon the House 
of Commons’; it now appears under the heading ‘The Relations of the 
Cabinet and the House of Commons,’ a marginal note refers to the 
‘increasing power of the cabinet,’ and there is a very interesting dis- 
cussion of the causes of the change to ‘ constituency government,’ which 
Bagehot described as ‘ the precise opposite of parliamentary government. 
It is the government of immoderate persons far from the scene of action, 
instead of the government of moderate persons close to the scene of 
action.’ Sir William attributes it to the creation of the single-member 
constituency and to the development of party organisation rather than 
to the extension of the franchise. Probably this is true, and of the two 
causes the second has been the more powerful ; for at the last general 
election the party-vote was almost as ‘ straight’ in two-member as in 
single-member constituencies. The only liberty they took was to return 
occasionally a labour colleague with a liberal member, and that was 
usually through a party arrangement. 

It is impossible however to call attention to the numerous points of 
interest added to this edition. We note that Sir William thinks that 
Mr. Balfour’s example in resigning without being defeated either at 
a general election or in the house of commons is not likely to be 
followed. The warning might be fortified by a reference to the experience 
of Lord Rosebery’s government in 1895, though on other grounds there 
are advantages in having a general election fought on the programme of 
the incoming rather than on the record of the outgoing administration. 
In any case Sir William is wise in avoiding the usual generalization that 
the prime minister is chosen because he is the leader of the party 
dominant in the house of commons. Lord Salisbury did not fulfil that 
condition either when he formed his first administration or at any time 
during its existence; nor did he when he formed his third, and Sir H. 
Campbell-Bannerman was also an exception to this rule. Two more 
notes we have: to the list of colonies in which women enjoy the 
franchise (ii. 72) must now be added Victoria and Tasmania; and we 
wonder whether in a fourth edition Sir William will deal with that 
further refinement of sovereignty which the Algeciras conference added 
to protectorates and spheres of influence, viz. ‘spheres of legitimate 
aspiration.’ However that may be, we hope that he will long continue 
to add to the number of the editions of this the most valuable of all 
works on the existing British constitution. N. 
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History of the Incas by Pedro Sarmiento de Gamboa and the Execution 
of the Inca Tupac Amaru by Captain Baltasar de Ocampo. Trans- 
lated and edited, with Notes and an Introduction, by Sir CLEMENTS 
Marxkuam, K.C.B. (Cambridge: Printed for the Hakluyt Society. 
1907.) 


In August 1906 Dr. Richard Pietschmann, of the University of Gottingen, 
published a manuscript preserved in the library there entitled Segunda 
parte de la historia general llamada Yndica, laqual por mandado del 
Ex™ S. Don Francisco de Toledo, virrey ... del Perw . . . compuso 
el Capitan Pedro Sarmiento de Gamboa. Sir Clements Markham, to 
whom we are already indebted for an English edition of Sarmiento’s 
Voyage to the Strait of Magellan, as well as for several works on Peru, 
has now brought out an English translation of the Gottingen manuscript 
and also of the first tract in the Add. MS. 17585 at the British Museum, 
which formerly belonged to the historian Muiioz and contains a descrip- 
tion drawn up by an eye-witness about 1610 of the execution of the 
Inca Tupac at Cuzco in 1571. On the whole the edition can hardly be 
termed satisfactory. The introduction is good and the notes are valuable ; 
but the translation has been carelessly done. Passing over such expres- 
sions as ‘10,000 ducats of rent’ (p. 211), ‘two and two’ (p. 220) for 
‘two by two,’ ‘ there is no memory of the name of the other ’ (p. 221), &c., 
@ more serious mistake occurs on p. 229. The original Spanish reads— 


Todas las religiones le acompaiiaron 4 llevarlo 4 enterrar, y cada una le 
dixeron sus vigilias y missas, cantadas de cuerpo presente, con mucho senti- 
miento y lastima que tuvieron del Inga (aunque tuvieron un gran consuelo, que 
fué el averle baptizado al punto que lo avian de sacar 4 justiciar y cortar la 
cabeca, y todo el novenario le dixeron sus missas cantadas en canto de organo 
como 4 senor é Inga, y assi mismo le hizieron sus honrras al noveno dia, 
hallandose todas las Relijiones 4 decirle cada una su vigilia, &c. 


This is translated— 


All the religious of the city attended the funeral, and each one said his 
vigils and joined in the singing at the mass, in presence of the corpse. There 
had been a great council (sic) before he was baptised, when on the point of 
being taken out to be beheaded. Now there was a universal feeling of sorrow ; 
and the masses were sung, with the organ, as for a lord and Inca. On the 


9th day all the funeral honours were repeated, the religious coming to join in 
the vigils, &e. ; 


At p. 3 again, in the sentence beginning, ‘He made clear and easy,’ 
the main verb temié has been omitted altogether. 

The editor, having come to the conclusion that the statements regard- 
ing the tyranny of the Incas could not be by Sarmiento, but must be 
interpolations of the viceroy Francisco de Toledo, at whose order the 
work was written, has printed all such assertions in italics and placed 
them between square brackets, as in the following sentence: ‘ He was 
rich, [for he robbed much], and had vases of gold and silver’ (p. 86). 
Unfortunately this idea has also had considerable influence on the 
style of the translation. Chapter xxv. is entitled (p. 84) ‘ The Provinces 
and Towns Conquered by the Eighth Inca, Viracocha,’ but the original 
reads Las provincias y pueblos que conquistd y tiranizé Inga Vira- 
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cocha, &¢. So at p. 106 ‘the towns he took’ reads in the original 
pueblos que asolé. On the other hand a statement like the following, 
which one would expect to find in italics as being by Toledo, is attributed 
to Sarmiento :— 


Atahualpa was very cruel; he killed right and left, destroyed, burnt, and 
desolated whatever opposed him. From Quito to Huamachuco he perpetrated 
the greatest cruelties, robberies, outrages, and tyrannies that had ever been done 
in that land (p. 176). 


Notwithstanding the interesting illustrations and the extensive biblio- 
graphy of Peru, it seems a pity that, since the Hakluyt Society will not 
publish originals, this volume should be marred by a method and a trans- 
lation which leave so much to be desired. At p. 229 ‘Father Nicolas de 
los dichos’ should be ‘ Friar Nicolas de los Rios.’ H. P. Biaear. 


Documents relating to the Seigniorial Tenure in Canada. 
Edited for the Champlain Society, by W. B. Munro. (Toronto, 1908.) 


Tuts volume should be read in connexion with Dr. Munro’s book on the 
seigniorial system. We have here the material for a knowledge of the 
workings of the feudal system in Canada from the commission of the Sieur 
de la Roche in 1598 down to the Report of the Commissioners in 1843, 
which preceded the abolition of the seigniorial tenure in 1854. The first 
part of the volume deals with the period of French rule, the latter with 
that of British. In a very convincing historical introduction Dr. Munro 
maintains certain conclusions as proved by the evidence. He holds that 
so far from its being right to condemn the old régime in French Canada 
as the mere creature of absolutism, ecclesiasticism, and feudalism, it can 
be plausibly maintained that in the circumstances of the case no other 
system would have given as good results. The system was avowedly 
one of paternal government, but there is much evidence in this volume 
to show how carefully and anxiously the authorities sought to promote 
the welfare of the colony as a whole. Between the landlord and his 
feudal tenant stood the intendant, and his equitable jurisdiction availed 
to prevent private interests conflicting with the general good. Take for 
example the famous arréts of Marly of July 1711. Under these the 
position of the seignior was completely revolutionised. He became no 
longer the owner of his land to dispose of as he thought fit. As 
henceforth bound to concede land to anyone who should apply, being 
willing to pay the customary rent, the Canadian seignior became, in a 
way, the mere agent of the crown in allotting land to settlers. With the 
same object of promoting the cultivation of the land, the second arrét 
decreed that unimproved land should at the end of a year be taken away 
from the tenant and revert to the seigniorial domain. It is true that 
these arréts were never rigorously enforced, but the fact of their issue 
shows how deeply the French régime had laid to heart the truth that 
property has its duties as well as its rights. 

But granting that much may be said from considerations of 
military defence, and on other grounds, for the seigniorial system in 
Canada, it is obvious that that system became very difficult to work, when 
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it was intrusted to rulers and judges, who approached it from an outside 
point of view. In the first place, under the English rule, the equitable juris- 
diction of the intendant became a thing of the past. Again, the English 
courts, deceived by the word ‘ custom,’ did not realise that the Custom 
of Paris was a written code, recourse to the text of which must be made ; 
and on the analogy of the English copyholds admitted evidences of local 
customs, a practice which was in most cases greatly to the advantage 
of the seignior. A further cause of dissatisfaction was the expense 
entailed by litigation under the English system. In 1794 the attorney- 
general admitted that the expensiveness of enforcing their rights in the 
superior courts deprived the tenants of the possibility of obtaining justice 
and compelled them to throw themselves upon the mercy of their 
seigniors, who granted new deeds of concession upon their own terms. 
Added to these new factors in the situation there was the question 
of race, many of the seigniories having come into the possession of 
British proprietors. We thus see that, granting the merits of the old 
system under the French régime, the times were ripe for change ; though 
jealousy and distrust between rival races and classes were strong enough 
to postpone the final settlement for nearly a hundred years. The 
seigniorial system is Dr. Munro’s main subject, but incidentally the 
volume throws light on other points connected with Canadian history. 
No more interesting portraiture of the Canadian population is to be found 
than that written by the French intendant, Hocquart, in November 1737. 
It is superfluous in this connexion to call attention to Dr. Munro’s 
merits as editor. Sir J. Cope Sherbrooke, instead of Coape, appears to. 


be the only editorial error in this valuable volume. H. E. Eaerron. 


The Political History of England. Vol. VII. ‘From the Accession of 
James I to the Restoration, 1603-1660.’ By F. C. Montaaus, M.A. 
(London: Longmans. 1907.) 


To attempt a survey of the Stuart period, either in whole or in part, is in 
itself a difficult undertaking. Nor is the task made easier by the nature 
of a publication which imposes the necessity of compression. Not only 
the vastness of the material but the deceptive resemblance of the 
political parties to those of our own day, and the strength of the whig 
tradition, have to be faced. Gardiner, it is true, relieves one of much of 
the burden of research, but in so doing he has made the period his own. 
One writes in the shadow of a master, but recently with us, whose effects 
upon the reader, as distinct from the student, are produced by a use 
of detail compatible only with well-nigh unlimited space. Again, since 
Gardiner’s ‘ discovery’ of this period there have appeared many studies 
on special points which, while depriving an author of the originality 
that consists in the presentment of new and important facts, compel him 
to address an audience more or less vaguely acquainted with his subject. 
Much can be accomplished by an historical artist. Mr.G. M. Trevelyan’s 
volume on England under the Stuarts, stamped with a great tradition of 
party and of race, is a more readable book than Professor Montague’s: 
I am not so sure that it is as sound a history. The literary tradition of 
history so general in England may blind many to the merits of a com- 
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position more trustworthy in essentials than its competitor, but pitched to a 
lower tone. The style and manner of the two works cannot be more fitly 
illustrated than by a comparison between the paragraphs devoted to the 
landing of Charles II. Not that Mr. Montague’s book is devoid of a 
certain dry humour, as witness the estimate of Juxon’s qualifications for 
an episcopal position of peculiar difficulty : he was ‘an honest and amiable 
man who kept an excellent pack of hounds.’ 

The personal factor in the sad story of the Stuarts is duly empha- 
sised by Mr. Montague, while we are made to feel the irritating nature of 
their fiscal policy. Admirable is the description of James I as not only 
in very essence ‘a foreigner,’ but as ‘ possessed of the dangerous gift of 
stating his principles in general and logical form,’ and as ‘ particularly 
fitted to raise every dangerous question and settle none.’ Like all good 
commentaries on the period this work makes one feel how unsuited were 
the Stuarts to that métier bon et délicieuxw so dear to the mind of 
Louis XIV. Patriotic as were many of Charles I’s motives, cleared as 
he has been from many contemporary calumnies, his descendant Sir 
Charles Napier did not greatly err in saying that on the scaffold the king 
‘nothing common did nor mean,’ because for once he stood in his right 
place. Henrietta Maria’s contribution to her husband’s downfall is clearly 
delineated. ‘ She added her personal caprice to the king’s want of discern- 
ment in the choice of ministers. She became a centre of catholic intrigue, 
gave her sons the first bias towards her own church, and proved in more 
ways than one the evil genius of the Stuart line.’ But the reader is never 
allowed to forget that the troubles of that line were not all of its own 
making. The difficulties of the early Stuarts are clearly defined—a revenue 
inadequate to the increased demands of the day, a people divided by 
religious dissension while apparently secure from invasion, and therefore 
more ready than in Tudor times to resent ‘over-government’ in church 
or state. 

If there be an exception to the generally high level of characterisation 
throughout this work it occurs, in our opinion at least, in connexion 
with the estimates of Strafford and of Laud. The arrogance, hot temper, 
and rough manners of the archbishop, duly noted, were, perhaps, less 
damaging to his cause than his love of interference in petty detail. As 
to Sherfield’s case, most people will probably hold that a fall which caused 
the culprit to lie ‘ groaning for quarter of an hour’ was in itself a sutfi- 
cient punishment. Laud shared Sherfield’s objection to the depicting of 
God the Father as ‘ divers forms of little old men in blue and red,’ but he 
pressed home the fine of 500/. because Sherfield had disobeyed a bishop. 
One would wish to see a discussion of the general question whether 
Laud’s attitude was justified. by the violence of the puritans, and was a 
case of the offensive defensive. Again, was not Strafford a ‘ conservative 
constitutionalist’ rather than a tyrant? As regards his rule in Ireland 
it is open to question whether any Englishman can possibly realise the 
peculiar nature of the obstacles to government so continuously afforded 
by that country; after the turmoil of the Elizabethan régime they must 
have been overwhelming, especially when that régime had produced as 
political factors men of the type of the earl of Cork. That there were 
guilty consciences is evident from the reference to Strafford’s advent in 
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the diary of Denny of Tralee: ‘Many men fear.’ Is the evidence in the 
Mountnorres affair decisive enough to condemn Strafford ? 

The treatment of Irish affairs in general is sound and impartial. A 
few minor points call for notice. A line on the Celtic system of land 
tenure would have rendered more clear the peculiar exasperation caused 
by the Ulster plantation (p. 251). The suddenness of the rising should 
be noted, for it furnishes an additional explanation of the outburst of 
wrath in England. It might be said that the Ulster rising was to the 
Englishman of the seventeenth century what the Indian Mutiny was to 
his descendants in the nineteenth ; and the trouble lay nearer home. 
Lecky is of no independent value as to the number of the victims. He 
never consulted the original papers. The suggestion (p. 288) that the 
policy of the Anglo-Irish nobility ‘ might not have satisfied all the Irish 
catholics’ is too mild. Even in the early days of the revolt the wild 
mountaineers of Ulster threatened the Anglo-Irish of the pale: ‘ Your 
turn will come when we have made an end of the “ short breeches,”’’ as 
they called the later settlers. Captain Vere Hunt’s remark at the 
surrender of Waterford indicates the opinion of the royalist troops as to 
Celtic designs. On p. 861 the garrison of Drogheda is described as 
consisting of English as well as of Irish troops; but surely the majority 
were English. Mr. Montague might have quoted Wellington in justifi- 
cation of the slaughter at Drogheda. As to the state of the country 
(p. 877), the rumours, and more than rumours, of ,cannibalism, the 
revival of tenure by wolves’ heads in County Dublin, and the edict— 
bitterly resented—which forbad the exiled gentry to take with them their 
wolf-hounds, are more eloquent than Petty’s statistics. It should be 
noted that Cromwell’s plan of ‘ transportation ’ was not an original idea. 
No mention is made of the ‘sea belt’ of settlers which was to enclose 
the Connaught Celts, nor of the proposed ‘ godly’ colony from America. 
The view (p. 418) as to the effect of the Cromwellian settlement is 
certainly sound. We may add that many of the catholic gentry remained 
on their former estates as tenants: this was almost invariably the case 
in the ‘ plantations.’ Many of the rebels were of English stock; e.g. 
Oliver Stephenson, of Dunmoylan, the leader of the County Limerick 
insurgents, was the grandson of an Elizabethan grantee. Very many 
of the Cromwellian settlers appear to have returned to England. 
Nomenclature forms but an untrustworthy guide. Several of the so- 
called Cromwellian families of Kerry had ‘settled’ in the days of the 
Plantagenets. 

As was to be expected of the author, the passages which deal with 
political and constitutional problems are excellent. On every occasion he 
is at pains to indicate how close was the connexion between religious and 
political movements. But on p. 130 the reason assigned appears to be 
insufficient. Charles I is described as the devoted adherent of one party ; 
‘hence in his reign the religious controversy was inextricably blended with 
the political.’ Was it not rather that contemporary political principies 
were largely based upon theological thought? In affairs military full use 
has been made of various monographs by Professor Firth and others. 
Strategic movements and the importance of sea power are duly em- 
phasised. The space devoted to an account of various minor actions, &c., 
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might have been more profitably employed in giving an idea of Cromwell’s 
tactics. In his use of ground, and in his recognition of the peculiar 
qualities of the English soldier, he was in some sort a forerunner of 
Wellington. As a tactician he was at least a century in advance of all 
other soldiers of his own day. It should be remarked that many of the 
‘traders and manufacturers’ who supported Cromwell appear to have 
come of good fighting stock. The Case Stated shows that ‘ apprentice- 
ship’ did not abate ‘ gentry.’ The Scottish prisoners at Durham (p. 371) 
died of starvation quite as much as of any disease. Raleigh’s expedition 
to Guiana and his execution can scarcely be described as ‘still fresh in 
the memory of men’ (p. 79). Cromwell had enjoyed more experience of 
public affairs than is indicated by his description (p. 409) as one who 
‘until the age of forty-three had divided his serious thoughts between 
prayer meetings and cattle markets.’ 

The ‘appendix on authorities’ is on the whole adequate and well 
arranged. In the section (p. 190) devoted to military matters one 
would have wished to see a reference to Hoenig’s estimate of Cromwell 
in a work which did much to restore that leader to his pride of place as 
a soldier. The absence of Gardiner’s Cromwell’s Place in History, the 
most brilliant summary of the Protector’s position and policy, is a more 
serious omission. Professor Egerton’s Short History of British Colonial 
Policy ought to be included in the colonial section (p. 492). The addition 
to the bibliography of such works as Dr. Figgis’s The Divine Right of 
Kings, Mr. Gooch’s English Democratic Ideas in the Seventeenth 
Century, and Mr. Jenks’s Constitutionai Experiments of the Common- 
wealth would prove of service to the reading public. The index is good, 
but by a curious oversight ‘ Strafford’ does not figure therein either 
under his title or under his family name. The action at Winceby is 
mentioned on p. 290 and not on p. 291. The maps are clear, not too 
crowded with names, and the colouring is distinctive. The book is a 
worthy addition to the useful history of which it forms part. 

JoHN WARDELL. 


Les Compagnonnages d’Arts et Métiers a Dijon auw XVII* et XVIII 
Siécles. Par H. Hauser, Professeur 4 la Faculté des Lettres, avec 
la collaboration des Etudiants en Histoire de 1’ Université de Dijon. 
(Paris: Picard. 1907.) 

Tuts book is an admirable result of academic collaboration. Under the 

direction of their teacher, nine students of history have examined the 

municipal archives of Dijon and transcribed a large number of docu- 
ments (which make up two-thirds of the present volume) relating to the 
organisation and activities of the journeymen’s associations in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, and to the efforts of the civic authorities to 
suppress them. An interpretation of this valuable material is supplied 
by the professor in half-a-dozen introductory chapters. Distinct evidence 

of the compagnonnages as fully organised bodies is first found in 1621, 

and in the first half of the seventeenth century only those of the cord- 

wainers and joiners are mentioned. In 1664 the journeymen hatters, 
and in 1670 the cappers appear similarly organised. Before the middle 
of the eighteenth century there were compagnonnages of tailors, locksmiths, 
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coppersmiths, and carpenters. From the first the strength of these local 
bodies appears to lie in their connexion with an organisation of much 
wider and probably of national extent. Like the German Gesellen the 
French compagnons were continually on the move, and the vital function 
of the compagnonnage was to bring them through the medium of a 
‘house of call’ into the proper professional relations with employers, or, 
in case of dispute, to secure the boycott of a town by turning the stream of 
tramping workmen in another direction. The French cabaret played the 
same part in the seventeenth century as the German Schenke in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth, and the title of pére or mére conferred on the 
keeper of such a house corresponds to the Krugvater or Krugmutter 
of the Schenke. A peculiar feature of the French journeyman organi- 
sation was the development of the two national factions of Devoirunts 
and Gavots, leading to discords among the journeymen of a trade or 
locality which, however, were generally banished when the economic 
interests of the whole class were at stake. 

The central interest of the records lies in the struggle between 
masters and men for the supervision and control of the contract of 
labour. As a rule the superior solidarity of the journeymen’s organisa- 
tion seems to have enabled them to retain this function in their hands 
in spite of the efforts of the masters, strengthened by confederation with 
those of other towns, to place it in the hands of an official appointed by 
themselves. To this result other causes contributed. The parlement 
disallowed the action of the masters as savouring of municipal monopoly, 
and by insisting on freedom of contract gave free play to the powers of 
collective bargaining possessed by the men’s organisation. There was, 
moreover, a division of interests among the masters, some of whom were 
capitalist employers anxious to increase the labour supply, whilst others 
were small working masters chiefly concerned to preserve their own 
status, which was but little removed from that of the journeyman. Indeed 
one of the resources of the journeyman on strike was to claim to set up 
as a master. Even when the parlement came to the aid of the masters 
in 1740, the strategical power of their opponents was so great as to 
compel them to renounce the fruits of victory. 

Most of the elements in this many-sided situation were to be found 
in the industrial companies of London during the same period, but the 
French journeymen still preserved one resource which the workmen of 
protestant countries had largely lost—the support of the church. Behind 
the secular machinery of the compagnonnage lay the religious bond of 
the confrérie, and when the cabaret dared no longer shelter its meetings 
the convent of the Cordeliers offered them a safe resort. It is even 
suggested that the fathers may have provided the compagnons with 
lodging and employment. It can scarcely be doubted that this religious 
element supplies the original basis for the compagnonnage. That confréries 
of journeymen existed in the later middle ages we know from a number of 
sources, and M. Hauser has himself given a detailed account of a strike of 
the journeymen printers of Paris in 1539. The article of the ordonnance 
of Villers-Cotterets prohibiting confréries of craftsmen seems to have 
been specially aimed at journeymen’s combinations. Of the existence of 
compagnonnage in France however M. Hauser cannot find any evidence 
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earlier than the end of the sixteenth century. The assumption of previous 
writers that it had existed before the Reformation was extremely natural. 
The seventeenth-century conditions described in M. Hauser’s documents 
—the intermunicipal federations of masters and journeymen, the mix- 
ture of religious and secular organisation, the fundamental issue about the 
setting-on of workmen—present an almost exact parallel to the fifteenth- 
century conditions in the cities of the Rhine, as described in Schanz’s 
Gesellenverbiinde. In Germany also the journeymen’s organisations 
passed under a cloud at the Reformation, but emerged later with little 
substantial alteration, and gave as much trouble to the authorities in the 
eighteenth century as they had done in the sixteenth. With all due allow- 
ances for differences in political conditions it is still not unreasonable to 
expect Dijon and Strassburg to cast some little light on each other. 
Perhaps the chief value of this book lies in the materials it affords for 
the important task of tracing the history of working-class organisation 
through those social and economic developments of the sixteenth century 
which were common to the catholic and protestant portions of western 
Europe. GrorGE UNWIN. 


The Early History of the Tories from the Accession of Charles the Second 
to the Death of William the Third (1660-1708). By C. B. Roynance 
Kent, M.A. (London: Smith, Elder & Co. 1908.) 

Tus is an able, a fairly learned, and a readable book. But, as a con- 

tribution to the early history of political parties, it is marred by the 


untenable assumption that the primary aim of the original tories was to 
support prerogative. In the author’s own words ‘the tory party was 
before everything a monarchical party’ (p. 338), and again ‘ the preserva- 
tion of the monarchy and the maintenance of a strong and concentrated 
government form the basic elements of toryism’ (p. 320). On p. 321 
he declares that ‘what the average tory placed only second to the 
monarchy was the established church of England.’ It would require 
far more convincing arguments than Mr. Kent brings forward to induce 
the student of the seventeenth century to reject the teaching of Mr. 8. R. 
Gardiner. If there is one proposition that Mr. Gardiner conclusively 
established it is that the cavalier party, the direct progenitor of the later 
tories, was formed to champion the cause of the Anglican church, and 
that it only supported the monarchy because at the time its interests 
were bound up with those of the church. This gives us the only guiding 
clue amidst the mazes of political history during the reigns of the 
later seventeenth century. All the difficulties of Charles II and James II 
arose from the fact that during their exile they had lost sympathy with 
Anglicanism and had therefore ceased to be tories, a proposition which, 
from Mr. Kent’s point of view, is absurd. When Charles II at last 
learned the lesson that the royal authority could only be established by 
a close alliance with the partisans of ‘church and crown’ all his 
difficulties vanished. James II, less keen-sighted and more obstinate, 
refused to accept his brother’s conclusion, and the tories were driven, 
much against their will, to abandon the doctrine of passive obedience, 
and to take an active part in bringing about the Revolution. By 
placing the crown before the church in the articles of the tory creed, 
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Mr. Kent is driven to strange inventions of nomenclature, which are 
both unnecessary and misleading. He has to create two sections of the 
tory party, one of which advocates ‘the creation of a Roman catholic 
England with the aid of French gold’ (p. 211), and he cbristens this 
section the ‘ ultra-tories’ (p. 242). Asa matter of fact these men were 
opposed to the-essential principles of toryism, and their rise to power 
first under Charles IL and then again under James II, drove the real 
tories into opposition. It was the tories who, much to Mr. Kent’s 
discomfiture, insisted upon the revocation of the indulgence of 1672 and 
compelled the king to break up the Cabal by accepting the Test Act. 
Mr. Kent seems to think it surprising that Roger L’Estrange, whom he 
rightly takes to be a typical tory, ‘had the spirit to oppose James II’s 
Declaration of Indulgence’ (p. 196). What he fails to grasp is that he 
would not have been a typical tory if he had not opposed it. 

If Mr. Kent’s assumption were accepted, the whole history of parties 
under Charles II would become unintelligible. From his point of view 
the ‘court’ party must always be tory, and the ‘country’ party must 
therefore be the nursery of the later whigs. He admits that it is odd 
that the latter party should have received such a name, as the country 
gentry were the backbone of the tory party. But the fact is that the 
‘country’ party consisted in its origin of malcontent tories, alienated 
by the element of compromise in the Restoration settlement, and by the 
growing influence in the council of men like Coventry and Ashley. 
When the Cabal was formed, which had, in its opposition to the eccle- 
siastical legislation of Clarendon and Sheldon, a far stronger element of 
cohesion than Mr. Kent will admit (p. 213), the ‘country’ party became 
wholly tory, and its two great victories were the passing of the second 
Conventicle Act in 1670 and of the Test Act in 16783. It was the astute 
guidance of Danby which gained over to the court the main element 
of the old ‘country’ party, and thus led to the formation of a new 
opposition, which characteristically was christened with the old name, 
but which was really in all essentials whig in its character. The real 
grouping of modern parties is to be traced, not to the struggle over the 
Exclusion Bill, in which many politicians were forced by selfish interests 
on to the wrong side, but to the debates on Danby’s unsuccessful pro- 
posal of an Anglican test in 1675. 

By far the weakest part of Mr. Kent’s book is his analysis of the 
reign of Charles II. He is much better on the period from 1685 to 1702, 
when he cannot help admitting that toryism is consistent with opposition 
to the monarchy. But he still clings to the absurdity of calling Sunder- 
land and the inner circle of James II’s popish advisers ‘ ultra-tories ’ 
(p. 825), even when they had gone to the length of admitting ultra- 
whigs to the privy council. A study of the despatches of foreign envoys, 
who habitually use tories and churchmen, and whigs and dissenters, as 
interchangeable terms, would have helped to correct this preposterous 
nomenclature. The deliberate attempt to read into seventeenth-century 
toryism a meaning which it cannot bear is the more to be regretted, 
because Mr. Kent’s book has many merits. It has brought together a 
number of interesting quotations, though their value is wofully diminished 
in a large number of cases by the omission to give a full and accurate 
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reference to the source from which they are drawn. For instance, ex- 
tracts from Pepys, Evelyn, and Hobbes give no reference either to date or 
to page. Some of the digressions, of which there are perhaps an excessive 
number, are in themselves both acute and illuminating. Also there are 
comparatively few inaccuracies of assertion, though there are many of 
interpretation. It is, however, a curious inversion of events to say (p. 86) 
that ‘the first practical step of the restored government was to summon 
the Convention parliament.’ R. Lopae. 


The Declaration of Indulgence, 1672: a Study in the Rise of Organised 
Dissent. By Frank Bats, M.A., B.Litt. (London: Archibald 
Constable. 1908.) 


Tus work contains by far the most complete and elaborate treatment which 
has yet appeared of the religious and political forces the ceaseless conflict 
of which, by slow degrees, led Charles II to the issue of the Declara- 
tion of Indulgence, and which, by a process much more rapid, drove 
him, much against his will, to the withdrawal first of the Declaration 
itself, and finally, two years afterwards, of the licences which had been 
issued under it. The range of literature, printed and written, which Mr. 
Bate has laid under contribution is ample. He gives citations from 
nearly 170 out of the 225 distinct sources which are enumerated in the 
bibliography. Only the authorities cited are treated with too equal 
reverence; and the same confidence seems to be expected in the reader, 
as many are cited without any indication of their authorship. Mr. Bate 
should have borne in mind, for example, that satirical ballads and 
pamphlets, especially when they are almost too coarse for quotation, often 
give evidence rather of the spleen and prejudices of the writer than of 
the settled judgment of any large portion of the people or of the real 
quality and character of the men or movements he satirises. 

What led to the Declaration is treated amply and ably in the first four 
chapters ; and most readers will agree that the author has established his 
main contention that it was the strength and sincerity of Charles’s desire 
to fulfil the promises he had made in the Declaration of Breda which 
led him from time to time, as successive penal statutes were wrung from 
him by the chancellor and the archbishop, to promise indulgence to non- 
conformists, and when relieved by the financial proceeds of the Peace of 
Dover from the pressure of parliament in 1672, to exercise the royal pre- 
rogative in declaring their complete suspension. There is little doubt 
that the clue to the problem is that in the struggle between episcopalians 
and nonconformists, Charles personally ‘cared for none of these things,’ 
and heartily wished that they would live in peace with each other, and 
leave him quietly to enjoy the luxuries made possible to him only by 
liberal parliamentary supplies. What drove Charles to withdraw the 
Declaration only eleven months after its issue, breaking the broad seal 
upon it with his own hand, is treated with special ability and fulness in 
chapter vi., and the concluding chapter, on the actual withdrawal of the 
licences in 1675, is full of fresh evidence on the final stage of the humilia- 
tion of a good-natured liberal-minded king by a determined and bigoted 
parliament dominated by an intolerant episcopate. The use Mr. Bate 
makes of the manuscripts in the Bodleian is most effective—revealing a 
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fund of information which would evidently repay more thorough ‘ working.’ 
Indeed, these two last chapters are the most successful piece of historical 
treatment in the volume. 

The central portion of it, however, dealing with the Declaration itself, 
the exact shape the Indulgence took, and the reception it met with, 
is disappointing. The obvious thing for any one to do who under- 
took this theme was to go direct to original sources and master the 
documents connected with it which are preserved in the Record Office. 
Fortunately, too, they are so compactly arranged that they are all con- 
tained in four volumes only (the whole of three, viz. S. P. Dom. Car. II, 
820 & $21, and Entry Book No. 38a, and part of a fourth, Entry Book, 
No. 27). Yet it is evident that this is the one thing that Mr. Bate has 
failed todo. We have transcripts of the Lancashire petitions in appendix v., 
quotations from three of the State Papers, one in vol. 320, and two in 321, 
and allusions to two others. The transcripts are carefully done—with 
comparatively few errors, mostly of a trifling kind; but in the text the two 
passages dealing with Blood and his attempt to extort fees from applicants 
for licences are treated as disconnected, though they are really parts 
of one and the same interesting correspondence. The transcriber, 
moreover, gives his references in a puzzling and misleading form. He cites 
‘pages’ in volumes which are not books paged successively in the ordinary 
way, but collections in which the numbers are affixed to each separate 
paper or memorandum ; and further, he cites the numbers which are 
written at the foot of the documents, instead of those at the top, which are 
the only ones used in the Calendar, where the formula of reference is 
invariably on this pattern—‘S.P. Dom. Car. II, Vol. x., No. v.’ His 
ignorance of the old forms of the letters ‘e’ aud ‘s,’ too, have led him 
into some serious mistakes in the names attached to the petitions, and to 
the error of making the fee, which Blood names tentatively (in his naive 
attempt to ‘bleed’ his clients), five pence instead of five shillings (p. 95). 
It is this trust in the Calendar, too, rather than a first-hand analysis 
of the original documents, which is no doubt primarily responsible tor 
the defects which mar his double list of licences in appendix vii. 

If the same labour had been spent on the originals which has been 
bestowed upon the tables and précis contained in the Calendar the lists 
would have been more nearly what they profess to be—the first complete 
or full list ever published. But this claim cannot be established even for 
the lists of that county (Lancashire) in which Mr. Bate is most interested, 
nor for those of London, the heart of the nonconformist movement, and 
the headquarters of the whole licensing system. The former is defective 
by at least fourteen licences (one teacher and thirteen places), and the 
latter by fifteen (eight teachers, and seven places). Its principle of 
classification, too, is somewhat confusing, but a more serious blemish is 
the absence of the dates on which the licences were issued, which 
speak so clearly of the eagerness of welcome or the cautious suspicion 
with which the Declaration was treated in different parts of the country, 
by the different sects, by the different churches, and by different individuals. 
Nor has Mr. Bate taken any notice of the persons who secured the 
licences for themselves or others, nor of the dates of their application for 
them, or of their receipt of them; though when compared with the dates 
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of their issue these dates are eloquent either of the energy and en- 
thusiasm or of the indifference and indolence of the person concerned. 
Yet all these points may be culled from the original documents, and 
many of them even from the Calendar. So much more indeed might 
have been gathered from a closer study of the documents themselves that 
it must remain a matter of regret that Mr. Bate did not concentrate his 
energy upon this vital and central matter instead of diffusing it over so 
vast an area. A list of abbreviations used in the footnotes with their 
meanings would have greatly facilitated the use of the references. And 
why, we should like to ask in conclusion, did Mr. Bate choose for his sub- 
title the description of a thesis, which would undoubtedly repay unstinted 
labour and research, but which he does not touch except in a rather long 
paragraph in the last page but one ? G. Lyon TuRNER. 


Bernstorffsche Papiere. II Band. Herausgegeben von AaGe Frus, 
(Copenhagen : Gyldendalske Boghandel. 1907.) 


As the further fruit of his researches into the history of the Bernstorff 
family, Dr. Friis has issued a second volume of their papers, which raises 
the number of documents already printed from 910 to 1548. This 
volume comprises selected letters from and to J. H. E. Bernstorff 
between 1732, when he entered the Danish service, and his death forty 
years later. The great majority fall within the latter half of this period, 
and are drawn from the family archives at Wotersen. In conformity 
with his general plan, the editor prefers private letters and papers to 
public, and such as throw light upon the Bernstorffs and their adopted 
country to those which are concerned with the wider society of Europe. 
Bernstorff’s ministerial correspondence has been edited in two volumes 
by Vedel (Copenhagen, 1882), and his letters to and from his brother and 
nephew during this period fill Dr. Friis’s first volume. What is here pre- 
sented therefore is a mass of letters exchanged between Bernstorff and a 
miscellaneous host of correspondents—fifty-nine in all. While no single 
figure appears who compensates for the absence of that stalwart gentleman, 
Andreas Gottlob Bernstorff, we meet here Prince Charles of Hesse-Cassel ; 
Martin Hiibner, the publicist; Christian VII, to whom Bernstorff sent a 
valuable and vigorous Apology in September 1766 (no. 1449) ; Choiseul, 
who writes from Paris to Rome between the years 1750 and 1756 with great 
frequency and frankness; as well as many of Bernstorff’s colleagues— 
mainly foreigners—in the Danish service, notably C. A. Berckentin, 
U. A. Holstein, A. G. Moltke, H. W. von Schmettow, J. Wasserschlebe, 
and E. 8. F. Reverdil. It is regrettable that D. Reventlow is not among 
the number. A few letters are here printed which passed between 
Bernstorff and persons of wider fame, such as Gellert, Klopstock, 
Madame Belle-Isle, Struensee, Madame de Pompadour, whose taste for 
bric-d-brac Bernstorff shared, and Voltaire, in writing to whom he styles 
the reign of Louis XIV ‘the most memorable of which history makes 
mention.’ The correspondence with each person, over whatever time it 
extends, is printed consecutively, with annotations of the utmost con- 
ciseness by the editor. Reference is frequently made to the recent and 
valuable History of Professor E. Holm, who has had access to some of 
Dr. Friis’s material from 1766 onwards. Thus framed, the book is 
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designed to serve the historian rather than the general reader. No labour 
has been spared, however, to facilitate reference, and to pave the way for 
the use by others of the great mass of Bernstorff manuscripts which only 
Dr. Friis has explered. It is, of course, impossible for a reader who has 
not seen the documents to appreciate rightly the author’s judgment in 
making his selection. A foreigner may perhaps regret that the grievances 
of Count Frederick Danneskiold Samsée find such free ventilation here, 
while the report of Diede zum Fiirstenstein on the state of Prussia and 
the relation of the king to his troops is suppressed. A few letters, too, 
relate entirely to persons whose identity, or events whose history, can no 
longer be ascertained, while some contain little save wearisome compli- 
ments. We have fully 700 pages however, for each of which some student 
will probably be grateful, while many of them possess obvious and general 
historical value. Their publication unquestionably advances the bio- 
graphical history of Denmark and Holstein, while it contributes some- 
thing appreciable to the history of politics and culture in Denmark and 
in Europe. 

The effect of the letters is usually to confirm and enrich conclusions 
previously reached. Bernstorff appears with enhanced vividness as ‘the 
best being in the world’—the statesman almost without enemies— 
suffering fools cheerfully, and winning friends who give proof of their 
unabated zeal and affection after his fall from power in 1770. The many- 
faceted mirror which their letters hold up to Denmark under the usurper 
Struensee serves posterity well. The amiable pedantry which was the 
weakness of ‘Denmark’s oracle, the consolation and hope of all the 
righteous in Denmark,’ finds copious illustration in his naive ratiocina- 
tions on marriage, to which ‘after a thousand deliberations and a 
thousand struggles’ he committed himself in 1751. ‘ Our first fathers,’ 
he writes, ‘never cut a better figure than at the head of their tribes; 
to-day . . . a man is almost embarrassed by his own person; te attach 
any one else to him drives him to despair.’ His efforts to compliment in 
the French manner, sometimes laborious, as when he wrote two drafts of 
a letter to Madame de Pompadour, and often successful, do not disguise 
the large humanity and real kindness which endeared him to the Ger- 
mans, French, and Danes. The general impression of contemporary 
Denmark which these letters leave is that of a petty state, somewhat 
destitute of native talent in any form, with a defective army, a bigoted 
clergy, a clumsy government, and social institutions which greatly needed 
reform, but, in spite of unfettered autocracy, with nothing resembling 
tyranny. Among particular topics upon which new light is thrown may 
be mentioned the state of Bornholm (no. 988), the relations between 
Struensee and Queen Caroline Matilda (no. 973), and the question of the 
sanity of Christian VII. Making all the deductions rendered necessary 
by the loyalty and caution of his servants, we should be almost warranted 
in concluding from their correspondence with one another that down to 
the year 1771 the king was regarded as no more than captious, impres- 
sionable, eccentric, and in uncertain health. 


From among the many interesting accounts of men and countries 
which are here recorded two may be selected for mention. In July 
1763 Diede zum Fiirstenstein, the Danish ambassador at Berlin, warns 
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Bernstorff against the rumour that his enemy Frederick the Great was 
sinking into decay. 

His memory is still in full vigour, . . . and he still possesses the art of 
winning hearts which it is to his interest to attach to himself. ... He 
undergoes the same exertions as of old, and journeys after a fashion which kills 
those who are obliged to accompany him. . . . He becomes daily more difficult 
and more vehement, and his taste for saving grows to the extreme. His 
present in a household where he had stayed was ten dollars of bad money. 


Hiibner, writing from London in 1754, extols English freedom, which 


if it is the cause of innumerable writings against religion, is also the source of 
many solid refutations, and of the modesty of the clergy—so proud a race in 
every other country where they have the privilege of non contradicendo. .. . 
Natural history and experimental science compose almost alone the delights of 
the English. . . . In the other branches of learning England produces only a 
few savants known as such. ... The English universities are choked with 
pedantry, but with pedantry richly robed, since these bodies have wealth enough 
to make ignorance itself resplendent. In Germany more is done at less than 
one-twentieth of the cost. ... England has perhaps never been richer and 
more flourishing, for although some branches of her commerce decay, there 
are always others which are born anew and replace those which are worn out 
. . . As long as she keeps her colonies in America, a country like England will 
never lack commercial resources; and how can she be despoiled of this support 
of her greatness while she maintains so redoubtable a fleet ? 


W. F. Reppaway. 


Anecdotes Curieuses de la Cour de France sous le Régne de Lowis XV. 
Par Francois-Vincent Toussarnt. Texte original publié pour la 
premiére fois, avec une Notice sur Toussaint et des Annotations. Par 
Pavut Fouup. Troisiéme édition. (Paris: Plon. 1908.) 


TuHERE is little that is anecdotic and less that is curious in this volume. 
It is, in fact, a well-known work, the Mémoires secrets pour servir a l His- 
totre de Perse, with the real names, usually given in a key, substituted for 
the orientalised disguises, with another title, and with, what is more 
important, another attribution. These Memoirs appeared first at the 
Hague in 1745, and soon created a sensation. They have been attributed 
to divers authors and authoresses, but, until the publication of M. Fould’s 
text, Antoine Pecquet may be said to have held the field. Of him more 
will be said hereafter. The book has now been positively ascribed by 
M. Fould to Toussaint, and it will be found catalogued under his name 
in the British Museum and the Bodleian Library. The evidence for 
this revolution of opinion is that the manuscript of the Anecdotes, now 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale, was ascribed in a sale catalogue of 
1er Pluvidse, An 9, to Toussaint, autewr du livre intitulé ‘Les Meurs.’ 
The editor adds, L’identification est donc absolument certaine. But 
so far this seems no more than a presumption in addition to previous 
guesses. M. Fould adds that the manuscript is a copy of Toussaint’s 
original, but he gives no proof of this: the only fixed date is that of the 
sale catalogue. It is however remarkable that the Bibliothéque de 
l’Arsenal has recently acquired a manuscript with the title Anecdotes trés 
curieuses de la Cour de France par M. Panage. Now, ‘ Panage’ was the 
nom de plume of Toussaint when he wrote Les Meurs. This is a curious 
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coincidence, and the history of the two manuscripts deserves further com- 
parison. In neither case so far is any date assigned to the original 
attributions of the authorship to Toussaint. Lies Mewrs was published 
in 1748, three years after the appearance of the Mémoires secrets. M. 
Fould dwells on the remarkable similarity of the two works, but, strangely 
enough, this never occurred to contemporaries, who wasted much time over 
the anonymity of the one and the pseudonymity of the other. It is true 
that both works contained outline character sketches, but M. Fould admits 
that this was a fashion of the day. It is also true that the Mémoires are 
professedly a translation from the English, and that Toussaint did 
actually, some years later, translate, or profess to translate, English novels. 
This pretence again was a common literary trick, while Montesquieu’s 
Lettres Persanes had popularised the oriental disguise. On the other 
hand, internal evidence presents grave objections to the likelihood of 
Toussaint’s authorship. 

A careful reader will find that the Mémoires consist of three very dis- 
tinct parts, although only a paragraph divides them. The earlier portion 
contains a gossipy, somewhat scandalous sketch of the regency and 
Bourbon’s ministry. References to public events are slight, but there 
are neatly drawn characters, in the fashion of the age, of all the leaders 
of society. Then follows a serious and scathing criticism of Fleury’s 
government, together with an audacious picture of the king’s private 
life. The criticism is in a great measure directed to the glorification of 
Chauvelin at the expense of Fleury. Portraits still abound, but those of 
ministers, important and unimportant, become more frequent. Foreign 
politics begin to play a part: there is a digression of some pages on the 
abdication of Vittorio Amedeo II in 17380. The third part, very distinct 
in character, is a full and useful chronological account of the action of 
France during the wars of Polish and Austrian succession down to the 
end of 1744. This part shows a competent knowledge not only of the 
springs of French policy but of that of foreign courts. There is little 
that could offend, except that Chauvelin’s disgrace and Fleury’s death 
again give opportunities for a comparison of the two statesmen, much to 
Fleury’s disadvantage, while contempt is poured upon Chauvelin’s suc- 
cessor, Amelot. It is to be noticed that the writer takes an increasing 
interest in the character and fortunes of ministers, and even of their 
clerks. Thus in 1728 he attributes such little success as Bauyn d’Anger- 
villiers enjoyed at the war office to the excellent permanent staff of the 
department. Even before this, under the year 1726, a page is devoted to 
the fall of Dodun, under-minister of finance, and this is one of the few 
political digressions in that portion of the volume. Immediately after 
the description of Chauvelin’s disgrace occurs a panegyric of the perma- 
nent staff of the foreign office, and a complaint that Amelot’s jealousy 
caused the arrest of one of its members. The name is not given, but the 
reference is to Chauvelin’s chief clerk, Antoine Pecquet, 

The claims of the two alleged authors of the Mémoires may now be 
considered. Toussaint was born at the close of 1715. His parents 
were poor and very retiring. He was for a short period in 1742 an 
avocat in the parliament of Paris, but he never held any public office. 
Leaving the bar he worked with Diderot over the French translation of 
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Dr. James’s Medical Dictionary, until its publication from 1746 to 1748. 
From this time to his death in 1772 he was a prolific writer. He left 
France for Belgium soon after publishing the Maurs, and migrated to 
Berlin in 1764. He never acknowledged the authorship of the Mémoires, 
and was never suspected. His works from first to last were literary and 
philosophical, never historical. 

Antoine Pecquet was born in 1704, and was thus more than eleven 
years older than Toussaint. He belonged to a good bowrgeois family 
ennobled by Louis XIV, was from his youth engaged in the public service, 
receiving early promotion to the important post of chief clerk in the 
foreign office, over which Chauvelin presided. In 1740, shortly after 
Chauvelin’s fall, Pecquet was arrested by Amelot’s orders and imprisoned 
at Vincennes. He himself ascribed this to a belief that he was still in 
communication with the disgraced minister, and this belief is repeated 
in the Mémoires. Fleury assured him that this was not thereason. The 
archives of the Bastille show that he was arrested for having composed 
two manuscripts entitled Anecdotes de la Régence de S.A.R. Monseigneur 
le duc d’ Orléans and Réflexions sur le gouvernement addressé(es) au Roi 
en 1782. When the Mémoires were published at the Hague in 1745 
suspicion fell upon Pecquet, who was now living in retirement. Maurepas 
wrote to the king on 21 June 1745— 


On pourrait soupconner qu’il (the unknown author) est dans les bureaux, 
parce qu’il dit autant de bien des commis que de mal des ministres. Peut-étre 
serait-ce un fruit du commis de Pecquet 4 Vincennes, mais je n’oserais 
lassurer. 


No arrest followed ; much water had flowed under the Pont Neuf since 
Fleury’s death, and the ministers were not concerned to defend his 
memory. 

It will be noticed that the two manuscripts for which Pecquet was 
arrested in 1740 correspond in subject matter to the two first portions of 
the Mémoires, whereas the third and most substantial portion begins 
with the death of Augustus II of Poland, the date at which they cease. 
Such credit as France gained in the war of Polish succession, and 
especially the acquisition of Lorraine, is ascribed in the Mémoires to 
Pecquet’s chief, Chauvelin. In this connexion may be noticed the 
curious fact that M. Fould’s text contains a loyal protest from the people 
of Lorraine addressed to their duke. This is not found in any of the 
previous editions, and M. Fould believes it to be hitherto unprinted. 
Pecquet would be in the best position to know of such a document and to 
appreciate its interest ; whereas, writing from the French foreign office 
point of view, it would not be to his advantage to print it, and hence a 
good reason for its omission. Toussaint had no such opportunity for 
seeing it and no such reason for abstaining from printing it. Not only 
the difference of profession but that of age is worth considering. Among 
the character sketches in the first section of the Mémoires M. Fould 
rightly selects a striking picture of Madame de Prie, the duke of Bour- 
bon’s fascinating mistress. Her disgrace, immediately followed by her 
death, took place in 1726, when Toussaint, son of humble and retiring 
parents, was ten years old, and Pecquet was a well-placed young man of 
the appreciative age of twenty-two. It is improbable that the fall of the 
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insignificant Dodun in the self-same year should have impressed itself on 
the mind of Toussaint when he was ten, or that of Bauyn d’Angervilliers 
when he was twelve, especially as both were dead before he came of age. 
On the other hand they might well be of interest to the rising young 
civil servant. Again, why should Toussaint have regarded with such 
lively indignation the fall of a foreign office clerk in 1740, and if he 
did so regard it why did he, on this occasion only, suppress the name ? 
If Pecquet was at once victim and author the indignation and the suppres- 
sion are equally natural. Taking the work as a whole it seems scarcely 
possible that Toussaint, with no special facilities, should bave set himself 
to write a substantial anonymous book on political history when he was 
busily engaged in earning a bare livelihood by translating articles from 
the Medical Dictionary, published in English in 1743. One other point, 
perhaps a very small one, may be made in Pecquet’s favour. Among his 
writings is one entitled Esprit des Mazximes politiques, professedly a 
continuation of Montesquieu’s Esprit des Lois. Now many of the oriental 
pseudonymes in the Mémovres are directly copied from Montesquieu’s 
Lettres Persanes. 

While fully admitting the interest of the recent discovery of the 
manuscripts bearing Toussaint’s name we think it necessary, in the face 
of the difficulties in the internal evidence, to suspend judgment until 
more is known of the origin of these documents. If it were only possible 
to imagine a connexion between the retired civil servant and the young 
literary hack the problem might be solved. E. ARMSTRONG. 


Reformversuche und Sturz des Absolutismus in Frankreich (1744-1788). 
Von Hans Guacav. (Miinchen: Oldenbourg. 1908.) 


Proressor GuAGAU has made use of unpublished materials in the archives 
of Paris and Vienna to produce an instructive study of some of the 
antecedents of the French Revolution, which may well be read in con- 
nexion with Dr. A. Wahl’s book on the same subject. These writers 
supplement and correct each other, but when they differ on some definite 
issue Professor Glagau will be found the safer guide, for a critical use 
of his authorities is not among Dr. Wahl’s most conspicuous merits. 
Professor Glagau sketches the reforms projected and urged by Quesnai 
and his followers during the reign of Louis XV, but, notwithstanding 
the dates given on his title-page, he says little of the attempts to apply 
them in practice made by enlightened officials before the administration 
of Turgot. Most of these attempts, it is true, failed, chiefly owing to the 
opposition of the parliaments, but their importance is as much minimised 
by Professor Glagau as it perhaps is exaggerated by Dr. Wahl. From 
the time when, towards the end of the reign of Louis XIV, it began to 
be perceived that everything in the condition of the French monarchy 
was not sound, reformers were divided into two parties—those who, 
like Fénelon and his friends, wished to remodel and strengthen the 
old feudal constitution and those who, like Vauban, placed their hope 
in the abolition of privilege and the establishment of a strongly organised 
and beneficent despotism. Montesquieu, the admirer of constitutional 
monarchy, and Argenson, the advocate of democratic despotism, were, as 
Ranke points out, typical instances of these schools in the middle of the 
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eighteenth century. The ideal of the physiocrats, as of Argenson, was a 
monarchy unimpeded by the rights of classes and corporations, or the 
privileges of individuals, ruling for their good citizens who enjoyed equal 
social and economic opportunities. 

The physiocrats inspired whatever reforms were attempted under 
Louis XV, and imagined that the complete realisation of their hopes was 
at hand, when Turgot, one of their sect, was placed in authority. Had 
that great statesman been able to carry out the measures he planned it 
would but have been the logical development of the work of Richelieu, 
the continuation of the constant advance towards unity and centralisation 
which had marked the evolution of the French state. Professor Glagau 
gives a good account of the causes of Turgot’s failure and of the part 
played by the queen, although he does not appear to have found much 
in the unprinted letters of Mercy and Kaunitz which cannot be gathered 
from the despatches to Maria Theresa, published by the Ritter von 
Arneth. He is probably right in believing that Turgot’s opposition to 
the help given to the revolted English colonies finally determined 
Louis XVI to withdraw his support from his minister. He does not 
think that Turgot tried to do too much at once ; he rather represents him 
as moderate in pressing his reforms, as almost an opportunist. Yet at the 
time the minister’s friends thought otherwise. In Professor Glagau’s 
opinion his most fatal mistake was that he did not take advantage of the 
bad impression made on the king by Maurepas’s behaviour at the time of 
the corn riots to bring about the dismissal of the premier. This, he 
says, was the crisis of Turgot’s fate, but it may be doubted whether 
if he had made the attempt he could have prevailed in the teeth of the 
opposition of the whole court and of the constant dread of Louis XVI 
lest he should appear to be led by any one adviser. 

Not only those who were opposed to all reforms, but reformers of the 
school of Montesquieu, the admirers of the English constitution, were 
pleased by the fall of the physiocrat. Among these was Necker. His 
reforms were on other lines than those of Turgot. The ‘ municipalities’ 
of the latter were to be mere consultative bodies strictly subordinate to 
the bureaucracy; but if Necker’s system of provincial assemblies, with 
their standing committees, had been fully carried out there would have 
been an end of the authority of the intendants. He moreover recognised 
the old division into estates, which Turgot ignored. His ideal was a con- 
stitutional monarchy. This, we may add, the cahiers show to have been 
at that time the ideal of the majority of those who troubled themselves 
about such matters ; and it was also that, Professor Glagau insists, of the 
Assembly of Notables. Hence the unpopularity of Calonne’s compre- 
hensive scheme of reform and the resistance to it. It was dw Twrgotand 
not du Necker. Even if Calonne had not been fatally handicapped by 
his character and his antecedents, even if his opponents had not been 
misled by Necker’s lying Compte Rendu, which Professor Glagau too 
charitably supposes may have deceived even the author’s self, they would 
not have accepted measures which tended greatly to increase the power 
of the monarchy and to facilitate the action of the centralised bureaucracy. 
This was shown by the violent opposition to Loménie de Brienne— 
omnium consensu capax invperii nisi imperasset—as soon as it was seen 
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that he too adopted the plans of Turgot and Calonne instead of reforms 
in the direction of a limited monarchy. It was believed that the evils 
under which the kingdom was suffering were caused by despotism, by the 
unlimited and irresponsible power of the crown. All except a diminishing 
number of physiocrats wished for representative government. The 
question whether the privileged orders, as in feudal times, or the third 
estate should predominate in that government had not as yet arisen. 
P. F. Wicvert. 


Thomas Pownall, M.P., F.R.S. By C. A. W. Pownat. 
(London: Henry Stevens. 1908.) 


THE author of this work has a triple aim—to write the life of a well- 
known figure in British colonial history, to prove that he was the author 
of the letters of Junius, and to blow the trumpet of tariff reform by an 
elaborate comparison between the imperial situation now and in the days 
of George III, a comparison with which we are here not called upon to 
deal. 

In writing the life of his kinsman, Mr. Pownall has done a real service. 
From his appointment, in 1753, as secretary to Sir Danvers Osborne, 
the governor of New York, till his retirement from parliament in 1780, 
Thomas Pownall, though never quite in the front rank, was an interesting 
and important personage. As governor of Massachusetts from 1757 to 
1760, he was the only governor in the history of that turbulent colony who 
succeeded in being acceptable both to his subjects and to his superiors at 
home. Pitt frequently consulted him, and Pownall’s views were so sound 
that his biographer may be pardoned the slightly exaggerated share which 
he attributes to his hero in the plan which led to the capture of Quebec. 
In parliament Pownall was something of a failure, and his knowledge 
did not always ensure him an attentive hearing. Had he had the gift of 
eloquence he might have played a great part, for, like Chatham, he aimed 
at finding a middle way between the high toryism of the king and the 
‘little Englandism’ of the extreme whigs, and might have been for 
Chatham a better mouthpiece in the house of commons than Beckford. 
As governor ‘ what he attached . . . importance to was the charter, the 
bed-rock, and the binding obligation, a contract between crown and 
colony, which both sides to the bargain made by it were bound to observe 
for their mutual advantage’ (p. 99). When the quarrel became acute he 
was equally opposed to colonial extremists like Otis, whom he regarded 
as a demagogue, and to the tory upholders of the prerogative. Thus he 
was never a party man, and when on 20 February 1775 Lord North brought 
forward his resolutions in favour of conciliation, Pownall rose to support 
him so promptly that it is probable he had been already sounded by 
North. From the outbreak of the war he stood by the government; 
but this did not prevent his life-long friend Franklin from using him as 
an intermediary in his attempted negotiations in 1777. From 1780 till 
his death in 1805, he devoted himself to writing on political and anti- 
quarian subjects, and made some remarkable predictions as to the course 
of political and economic life in the nineteenth century. 

Mr. Pownall further claims for his kinsman the authorship of the 

etters of Junius. Admitting fully with Twistleton and Chabot that 
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Sir Philip Francis held the pen, he brings forward a mass of evidence to 
prove that he was but the amanuensis of Pownall. He certainly makes 
it difficult to believe that Francis was Junius, and the evidence in favour 
of his own claim is very strong. From 1769 to 1774 Pownall carried on 
a correspondence with the Rev. Dr. Cooper, of Boston. Several of these 
letters, now in the British Museum, were written by amanuenses, and 
two of them, written during the period of the activity of Junius, and repro- 
duced by the biographer, are in a hand extremely like that of Philip 
Francis. Shortly before his death in 1805, Lord Lansdowne said :—‘ The 
grounds of secrecy are now so far removed by death and change of 
circumstances that it is unnecessary the author of Junius should much 
longer be unknown. ... I knew Junius and I knew all about the 
writing and production of those letters. ... I'll tell you this for your 
guide generally: Junius has never yet been publicly named. None of 
the parties ever guessed at as Junius was the true Junius. Nobody has 
ever suspected him.’ It is at least striking that Thomas Pownall had 
died two months before Lord Lansdowne spoke. Speaking of the 
brothers Townshend, George and Charles, Junius said:—‘I am not a 
stranger to this par nobile fratrum. I have served under the one and 
have been forty times promised to be served by the other.’ In 1761, 
in Germany, George Townshend had been a general and Pownall a colonel 
in the army of Prince Ferdinand. He had been under Charles when the 
latter was secretary at war, and was in contact with him in the house. 
Among the miscellaneous letters attributed by Woodfall to Junius, is 
one of 23 April 1768 signed ‘Bifrons,’ in which he speaks of having 
seen some Jesuit books burned at Paris. Mr. Charles Pownall has 
identified the date of this as 7 August 1761. At this time the only 
Englishmen in Paris were those on the staff of Hans Stanley. Pownall 
was at the time in consultation with Pitt; at the end of September 1761 
he was in Germany on the commissariat ; in view of his American expe- 
rience and the long wrangle at Paris as to the boundary of Canada, it is 
probable that Pitt may have sent him to Paris on his way to Germany. 
In reply to these and many other reasons, the chief argument is one 
of style. In 1768 Pownall published the fourth edition of his Adminis- 
tration of the Colonies. Its style is cumbrous and involved, with nothing 
in common with the cold, cobra-like brilliance of Junius. Mr. Pownall 
says that special attention was given to polishing the letters. This is 
indeed obvious; but greater attention cannot have been given to letters 
which must in many cases have been written in a few days than to the 
fourth edition of a work of which each edition had been carefully 
revised by the author, and of which he was obviously not a little proud. 
Mr. Pownall has, however, made two minor discoveries of interest, 
which certainly weaken the argument against him drawn from style. 
In 1775 Lord Chatham received a well-written anonymous letter 
(Chatham Correspondence, vol. iv. pp. 414-419), urging him to undertake 
the task of mediator between Great Britain and America. Mr. Pownall 
has examined the original, has laid it beside the letters written by 
Pownall to Pitt fifteen years before, and declares with confidence that 
the writing is identical. The claim is also plausible on internal grounds. 
In the autumn of 1760 a letter fiercely denouncing George Townshend 
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for his conduct at Quebec was published under the title ‘ A letter to an 
Honourable Brigadier-General, Commander-in-chief of his Majesty’s 
forces in Canada.’ In 1841 internal evidence led Mr. W. N. Simons, of 
the British Museum, to attribute it to Junius. Mr. Pownall gives very 
plausible reasons for attributing it to his kinsman. Here then are 
letters, one certainly and the other probably, written by Pownall, which 
if not equal in style to the famous ‘ Address to the King,’ are at least 
comparable with it. One might add in support of Mr. Pownall that it is 
at least possible that the same man might be laboured and involved 
while striving to reason out a great political theory, and at home on 
the lower ground of personal invective. Mr. Pownall has written the 
life of an interesting and important figure, and has given a new impetus 
to an old controversy. We will not say that he has solved the conundrum ; 
but he has at least put forward claims which it is impossible to disregard. 
W. L. Grant. 


Ewald Friedrich, Graf von Hertzberg. 
Von Professor Dr. ANDREAS THEODOR Preuss. (Berlin: Voss. 1909.) 


Proressor Prevuss’s biography of Hertzberg is written on a scale 
which one would like to see more frequently adopted in works of the 
kind, whose object is to furnish an estimate at once lucid and just of an 
eminent man, without either exaggerating or underrating his historical 
significance, as may have been done by contemporary or later writers. 
Hertzberg, it must be allowed, was himself one of those who indeed 
rightly valued his political insight and foresight (and the latter power 
was quite as remarkable in him as the former—witness, for instance, his 
prediction of the effects of the policy of Reichenbach, in which he had 
unwittingly acquiesced), but who blundered in regarding himself as indis- 
pensable. Mirabeau, on the other hand, set down Hertzberg as an official 
who, even in the reign of Frederick William II, then near at hand, was 
practically certain to be nothing more than wn premier commis. It was 
afterwards a cherished plan of the fallen minister to write a political 
history of his first master, Frederick the Great, in which he would at 
least have striven to make clear how much of the management belonged 
to the clerk ; but this satisfaction was denied him by the obstacles placed 
in the way of his free use of the royal archives on the part of the 
nephew, who had allowed access to the literary remains of his uncle 
to Wéllner, the author of the Religionsedict. Hertzberg, had he carried 
out his scheme, might have told of a great deal more besides the services 
which his learned memory and ready pen rendered to the political 
designs of the great king; he might also have shown how widely they 
differed on occasion—at one time because, as in the peace of Teschen, 
Frederick had proved too yielding to Austria; at another, because, as in 
the case of the Fiirstenbund, the king had hurried a course of action for 
which the minister had for some time been planning what in his judgment 
was a more excellent way. Under Frederick William II it seemed at first 
as if Hertzberg’s statesmanship were destined to secure to the monarchy 
a controlling influence in European politics, such as even Frederick the 
Great had not possessed in the period after Hubertusburg; and with 
the extraordinary success of the Prussian intervention in Holland the 
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minister’s ascendency was, in his own eyes, definitely established. ‘I am,’ 
he wrote, ‘ raised high above either favour or disfavour.’ But a cruel 
disillusionment was in store for his self-consciousness, in which the 
assurance of the Halle savant was united to the obstinacy of the 
Pomeranian noble. The refusal of Russia to enter into his schemes 
in the matter of the war with the Porte not only did away with the very 
corner-stone of his ‘ system,’ the Prusso-Russian alliance, but postponed 
tothe Greek kalends his great design of ‘ exchanges,’ which was to secure 
to Prussia the coveted possession of—at least—Danzig and Thorn. 

Hertzberg’s downfall is a pitiable story chiefly because of his un- 
willingness to acquiesce in the inevitable; but there are incidents in it, 
such as the opening of his correspondence (this quite as a matter of 
course) and the prohibition transmitted to him of interference either in 
writing or in conversavion with anything appertaining to the department 
of foreign affairs, which savour of a very contemptible tyranny. In the 
Berlin Academy, of which he was curator, the learned statesman retained 
his supremacy to the last, though even here he was occasionally exposed 
(in the matter of the royal confirmation of elections) to the operations of 
Wollner’s intriguing agency. It must be admitted that, though Hertzberg 
had himself been carefully trained as an historical student, and had 
indeed, through his knowledge of the Brandenburg records, first become 
valuable to the service of the state, the supremacy in question was little 
to the advantage of the academy itself, which languished, as such bodies 
are apt to languish, under excess of control. Like his sovereign, Frederick 
William II, Hertzberg posed as the friend of German linguistic and 
literary culture, and had at least one German poet (the unlucky Schubart) 
and one German historian (his own subsequent biographer, Posselt) at 
his command. But just as Frederick William II preferred the use of 
French both in conversation and in writing, so even Hertzberg, who 
honestly sought to give the academy something of a national character, 
always delivered his own papers in French. In the end a committee of 
the academy, consisting entirely of French members, advised that all 
the papers read in German should be translated into French before 
publication. Hertzberg did not live to see the issue of this rather 
humiliating report, which the king had confirmed in January 1795. 

A. W. Warp. 


Lettres et Documents pour servir ad I’ Histoire de Joachim Murat, 1767- 
1815. Publiés par §.A. le Prince Murat; avec une Introduction 
et des Notes par Pau Le Bretuon. (Paris: Plon. 1908.) 


In spite of the undoubted interest and brilliance of Murat’s career, it 
is to the correspondence of his brother-in-law that historians have 
hitherto turned their chief attention, and it was not to be expected that, 
until the great European archives had yielded up their treasures of 
Napoleon’s correspondence, much work would be done on the letters of 
his captains. But now that the vast mass of Napoleon’s letters has 
been published, and that new letters from him only appear at rare 
intervals, more interest is being given to such men as Murat, and the 
study of his career has of late years been associated with the names of 
M. Masson, MM. Saint-Yves and Chavanon, and M. Lumbroso. In the 
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year 1899 M. Lumbroso published a volume of Correspondance de 
Joachim Murat, in which he had collected over four hundred letters and 
documents directly concerning Murat’s career from 1791 to 1809. Ina 
lively introduction he described the difficulties which beset him in his 
quest for letters. The Murat family refused M. Lumbroso permission 
to see their collection, on the ground that Count Murat intended to 
publish the documents in his possession under the editorship of M. Le 
Brethon. After a long interval this volume comes to ju:tify the action 
of the family. If the delay has been long, M. Le Brethon has nevertheless 
been able to profit by it. During the interval Count Murat died, and 
after his death M. Le Brethon was able to include in his collection all 
the papers left by the countess of Lipona to her faithful servant and 
friend Mosbourg. The result is that a collection of copies of ten thousand 
letters is at M. Le Brethon’s disposal, ranging from August 1800 to 
December 1814, in which the moods and acts of Murat may be followed 
with almost the same exactness as the Correspondance de Napoléon has 
enabled historians to examine Napoleon’s. How complete the present 
collection promises to be may be inferred from the fact that this first 
volume, ranging as it does from 1791 to 30 June 1801, contains 609 
documents, 568 of which deal with the last eleven months of that period. 
Of the remaining 41 papers some are now newly printed, and others 
are here printed for the first time in full. Of the former the most 
important are the letters of Bonaparte, seven in number, addressed to 
Murat during the Italian campaign, which certainly show that Murat was 
not left behind in Italy during the congress of Rastadt, and which give 
reasons to doubt whether relations between Bonaparte and Murat during 
that campaign were as strained as they have been represented. Certainly 
when Murat’s conduct at Brescia left much to be desired Bonaparte gave 
his reasons for ordering him to Udine in most gentle terms. 

It must however be remembered that, although no collection of the 
correspondence of Murat has yet been published which can approach the 
fulness of Prince Murat’s, yet this collection itself does not make any 
pretence at completeness. Some of the early letters printed by M. Lum- 
broso have no place in this volume, but M. Le Brethon is careful to give 
references to the Correspondance de Murat and other works which may 
help to fill the lacunae. But from 1800 onwards these lacunae must be 
few and far between, and the completeness of the collection is such that 
historians will look forward anxiously for any fresh light that may be 
thrown on such dark moments of Murat’s career as his tenure of the 
chief command at Paris at the time of the murder of the duc d’Enghien. 
Just as Murat’s career may be second only to that of Napoleon in meteoric 
brilliance so Prince Murat and M. Le Brethon have entered upon a work 
which, when finished, will be second in importance only to the Corre- 
spondence of Napoleon. L. G. WickHam Leaa. 


L’ Espagne et Napoléon, 1804-1809. Par GEorrroy DE GRANDMAISON. 
(Paris: Plon. 1908.) 
THE reputation of Louis XIV has suffered considerably through the natural 


reaction against extravagant and over-stated estimates of his abilities and 
achievements ; but, while nobody would put him, taken altogether, on the 
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same level with Napoleon, there are features of his career and policy in 
which he can not only challenge comparison with the emperor but stand 
it successfully. Among these one would certainly put their dealings with 
Spain: Napoleon may have regarded Louis’s policy towards Spain as 
‘ altogether out of date,’ as M. de Grandmaison says (p. 456), but it met with 
far more success than ever his own did. Louis had been content to bind 
Spain to France by obtaining a predominant influence at Madrid, and he 
achieved his object. Napoleon sought direct domination, and the measures 
adopted to that end turned the useful ally of 1804-1805 into the bitter 
enemy of 1809-1814. No single aspect of the emperor’s dealings towards 
Spain can be said to come out well when one studies it in M. de 
Grandmaison’s vigorous and ably written pages. To defend the morality 
of his treatment of the Spanish Bourbons would be ridiculous, but one 
cannot make out a much better case for the expediency or wisdom of 
his policy, and his judgment is frequently shown (e.g. p. 158) to 
have been altogether at fault. M.de Grandmaison’s book stops when 
Napoleon, disappointed in his hopes of intercepting Moore, turned back 
from Astorga and made for Paris, or he would have had to show that 
Napoleon’s management of the military affairs of the Peninsula is not 
much more to be commended than is his appreciation of the political 
situation. 

M. de Grandmaison tells his story on the whole very well: he writes 
fluently and has not a little power of description (e.g. p. 243); occasionally, 
indeed, he is quite epigrammatic, as when he says of Lecchi’s Neapolitans 
(p. 825), Ces médiocres soldats étaient d’excellents pillards. He has based 
his work on original authorities, but it cannot be said that he has done 
very much more than restate facts already familiar to students of the period. 
He pronounces decisively (p. 156) against the authenticity of the famous 
letter of 29 March 1808 ascribed to Napoleon, and inserted with reserva- 
tions in vol. xvi. of his Correspondance, and he shows good reason for 
putting the casualties on 2 May 1808 at not more than 300 Spaniards 
and 150 French (p. 205). Similarly he points out (p. 110) that the feeble 
resistance made in February 1808 may be partly ascribed to the many 
changes recently made in military commands by Godoy, who had filled 
the posts with partisans of his own. But the treatment of some portions 
of the subject is uneven and unsatisfactory, and while military operations 
are fairly well described they are by no means fully discussed or explained. 
Thus the account of Godoy’s action in the autumn of 1806 is very 
inadequate, and the reasons for Spain’s supporting France against England 
in 1804 are hardly touched upon; certainly there is no adequate discus- 
sion of them, and it is a little surprising to find Spain described as ‘neutral’ 
(p. 2) at a time when she was paying large subsidies to France. The 
campaign and battle of Trafalgar are poorly described : one would never 
gather from the account of them that there were any interesting con- 
troversial points about the battle, any more than one would ever imagine 
from M. de Grandmaison’s account of Sir John Moore’s retreat that that 
general’s movements had in any way interfered with Napoleon’s plans 
for the conquest of the Peninsula or influenced in the very least the 
strategic situation. M. de Grandmaison speaks of the news of the 
French defeat at Corunna given to Moore as he lay dying as wn 
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pieux mensonge (p. 487); one is tempted to transfer the description to 
his vivid and imaginative account of the whole Corunna campaign, 
which is more calculated to flatter French vanity than to carry con- 
viction. The French losses are never mentioned, the check inflicted on 
them at Lugo is not alluded to, and the casualties in the ‘indecisive’ 
battle of Corunna are about equal. Indeed it would seem that M. de 
Grandmaison has never studied the English evidence; he hardly ever 
alludes to Napier, and clearly he has never read Professor Oman’s first 
volume, still less Sir Frederick Maurice’s Diary of Sir John Moore. He 
does occasionally refer to Commandant Balagny’s great work on Napoleon’s 
Spanish campaign (e.g. p. 389), but from internal evidence ome would 
not gather that he has made much use of it. It is also a pity that there 
is no map for any of the operations of November 1808 to January 1809. 
When dealing however with diplomatic and political affairs M. de 
Grandmaison is much more successful; he gives good accounts of the 
curious relations of the Spanish royal family, of the character and 
actions of Ferdinand, of the French envoy Francois de Beauharnais and 
of his predecessor, De Beurnonville. The book also gives copious 
quotations from original documents, and?prints several of great importance 
as appendices. C. T. ATKINSON. 


Le Retour des Bourbons, 1814-1815. Par Ginpert STENGER. 
(Paris: Plon. 1908.) 


M. Srencer explains in his preface that he has aimed less at writing 


the political history of France in the years 1814 and 1815 than at 
depicting the Bourbon princes and their court in the two Restorations. 
He does not appear to have drawn much from sources hitherto un- 
published, although he has read diligently the French literature relating 
to his subject, which is voluminous. He has seldom had occasion to 
refer to matters English, but when he does so he betrays the limits of 
his knowledge. The house where Louis XVIII first lived on his arrival 
in this country is Gosfield, not ‘ Godsfield.’ It is in Essex, but it is not 
near the borders of Norfolk, for the two counties are not adjacent. 
‘Strony Stratford’ for Stony Stratford and ‘ Hasfield’ for Hatfield are 
unsightly errors. It is a mistake to suppose that the English uni- 
versities confer an honorary D.D. even upon allied monarchs. It is 
a blunder to describe Wellington as JV’illustre Ecossais. And it is 
ridiculous to assert on the authority of the duchess of Abrantes that 
at the downfall of Napoleon the English ministry wanted to regain 
Calais. Such blemishes however are not rare in the works of French 
writers well informed on the affairs of their own country. 

M. Stenger declares that he has dealt with the Bourbons and their 
followers in an honest although remorseless spirit. Sometimes, perhaps, 
he overdoes severity. That the unfortunate daughter of Louis XVI was 
abrupt in her manner and careless of her personal appearance, that she 
abhorred republicans and called them monsters, that her piety was 
gloomy and that her political ideas were narrow—all this may be judged 
very leniently in a woman who had suffered so much. M. Stenger does 
not carry his narrative beyond the second return of Louis. Had he done 
so, he might have been obliged to temper his description of the king’s 
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bigotry and perversity in politics. The endeavours of Louis to restrain 
the vindictive temper of his followers recall the conduct of Charles II 
in like circumstances and evince more largeness and suppleness of 
mind than are allowed him by M. Stenger. Nor is M. Stenger always 
consistent with himself. In one place he tells us that with the com- 
mon people of the cities and with the peasants Napoleon remained the 
inviolate idol. In another place he speaks of the intoxication, the out- 
break of general enthusiasm which greeted the count of Artois on his 
arrival in Paris. When the duke of Berry landed at Cherbourg, the 
crowd, we are told, forced their way into the room where he dined 
and gazed upon him with delirious joy. Again, M. Stenger says that 
the Bourbons neglected the mass of petty nobles who had sacrificed 
themselves for the royal cause and were left to the caprice of the ministers; 
and yet it appears from his chapter on the domination of the émigrés that 
the army and the administration were disorganised to find places for 
obscure squires. The truth is that no restored monarch has ever been 
able to satisfy either the friends whom he brings back or the enemies 
whom he finds in place. 

Still the gist of M. Stenger’s indictment against the Bourbons and 
their followers must be admitted. Difficult as was their situation on 
returning after so many years and such a transformation of France, they 
had a great opportunity which they threw away. Educated Frenchmen 
were generally weary of absolute government and endless war. In many 
towns and districts the miseries of the conscription and the losses 
resulting from the continental system had turned almost everybody 
against the empire. These malcontents were prepared to accept peace 
and constitutional liberty from the Bourbons, although they had no 
personal affection for the dynasty. But they were attached to the new 
social order proceeding from the Revolution. What was needful was the 
frank and hearty acceptance of that new order by the ancient house. It 
was never made manifest. Superior to all his kinsmen, Louis was still 
the sceptical, goodnatured epicurean of old Versailles rather than the 
statesman positively and actively wise. The rest of the family seemed 
to delight in convincing the public that for them nothing modern was 
valid and the ancien régime alone existent. Thus they promoted, first, 
the return of Napoleon and afterwards the rise of the Orleanist party, 
and, by making a schism among the monarchists, ensared the final 
triumph of the republicans. F. C. Montaaue. 


Zur Geschichte des Lombardo-Venezianischen Kénigreichs. 
Von J. A. von Henrert. (Wien: Hélder. 1908.) 


Baron von HEtFert’s first contribution to learning was printed so far 
back as the year 1842, and the venerable Austrian historian is to be congratu- 
lated on the maintenance of his powers shown by this new publication. 
His latest work is concerned with the Risorgimento period, which has 
been the chief field of his activity, and specifically with the re-establishment 
of the Austrian rule in northern Italy after the fall of Napoleon. His 
material has been largely drawn from the Austrian archives, and the out- 
standing feature of the book is the detailed treatment of the adminis- 
trative and police questions, of the secret society movements, and of the 
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doings of Caroline, wife of the prince regent, during her Italian travels 
in the years 1814-20. On the administrative side the decrees for ihe 
organisation of Lombardo-Venetia are given in full. The personnel of 
the administration is set out, showing how far Italians were employed, 
and also the composition of the tribunals and police departments. This 
is supported by some part of the official correspondence, which indicates 
pretty clearly what the attitude of the Austrian administrators was towards 
the conquered territory. Their paternal bearing was rational and sensible, 
and their alarm at the agitation of the liberals and secret societies was 
not unjustified by the events of 1820 and 1848. The measures of repres- 
sion were vigorous, but, compared with what was going on further south 
in the Peninsula, had considerable pretension to justice, and, except at one 
or two moments, to benevolence. An occasional glimpse is caught in 
these pages of the marked interest which the Russian government took in 
the affairs of Italy, an interest doubtless accounted for by the emperor 
Paul’s connexion with the Order of Malta, by the question of Corfu, and 
by the brilliant campaign of 1799. Investigation in the Russian archives 
might further elucidate the official attitude of Russian diplomacy in this 
matter during the period of Capo d’Istria’s influence. 

In the matter of the secret societies one may note that Baron von Helfert 
confines himself somewhat strictly to manuscript authorities, and does not 
make so much use of the Italian printed authorities as he might, Spadoni 
and Luzio being among important ones that he neglects. On the other 
hand, some of his new matter is most interesting, for instance, the 
long letter of Strassoldo to Sedlintzky (p. 845) on the Conciliatore. 
Marie Louise is another figure that occasionally appears in these pages, 
though there is nothing of much note concerning her, save that the 
attitude of the Austrian historian differs fundamentally from that of 
French writers. Neipperg’s relation to the empress is accepted without 
difficulty; he is plainly and artlessly der Mann ihres Herzens. No 
sooner was she at Parma than the count proceeded to order the cleaning 
of some frescoes of Caracci. Although there is nothing in this book quite 
so amazing as the description of Caroline the consort of George the 
prince regent passing through Genoa in 1815 in the Memoirs of Madame 
de Boigne, there are a number of passages that come near it. At Lugano 
she was hooted and mobbed, and wherever she went the secret police 
followed, taking copious notes and writing reports, some of which are 
here reproduced. Baron von Helfert is not always well posted in matters 
of English history; his facts concerning George IV’s relations to Mrs. 
Fitzherbert and Caroline are not always correct, nor has he used the 
latest authorities. This however detracts very little from the merit of 
his book, which should be read, if only to see, from the Austrian point of 
view, what the Habsburgs stood for in Italy just before the struggle for 
Italian unity began. R. M. Jonnston. 


Lettres du Prince de Metternich a la Comtesse de Lieven, 1818-1819. 
Publiées avec une introduction, une conclusion et des notes par 
JEAN HanoTeav. (Paris: Plon. 1909.) 


Tuts is an excellent piece of work. The notes give all the information 
that can be desired and are accurate and concise. The introduction and 
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conclusion, in which we are told how the loves of Metternich and 
Madame de Lieven began and ended, with a sketch of the subsequent 
lives of both, show that the literary skill of the editor is equal to his 
erudition. But we cannot help feeling, as M. Chuquet seems to hint in 
his preface to the book, that all this labour and ability is somewhat wasted 
in elucidating a correspondence which has no political interest and which 
does not throw much new light on the character of the writer of the letters 
nor on that of the lady to whom they areaddressed. They certainly do not 
explain the secret of the attractiveness which enabled Madame de Lieven 
to secure a position such as she held in the society of London and Paris, 
and to count among her devotees men so different as Metternich, Lord 
Grey, and Guizot. She was a clever woman, but nothing that we read 
about her in the letters and memoirs of her contemporaries suggests that 
she had any of the moral or physical qualities which generally charm. 
The lean and restless ambassadress seems to have been arrogant and 
even insolent, ready at all times to sacrifice her friends and her political 
interests and to have made her way in society as much by her self- 
assertion and by the well-founded dread of her capacity for mischievous 
intrigue as by any more amiable qualities. Mr. Gladstone said that she 
obtained her influence over Lord Grey by constant flattery and toadying. 
No doubt, if a cat habitually scratches, the favoured person to whom 
she offers a velvet paw may be gratified and grateful. 

We do not feel that we know Metternich much better after reading 
these queer letters. Madame de Lieven, when no longer his friend, said 
that they were verbose, dull, and pedantic. We do not agree with the 
editor in liking him better after reading them. Except some expressions 
of affection for his family and of regard for his wife, which, considering 
to whom they were addressed, must be sincere, hardly anything that he 
says, rings true. He would have us believe that he is very different 
from that which he appears to the world. His character, he says, 
inclines him to a dreaming melancholy, and the only happiness to which 
he aspires is that of the affections, for happiness must be real and love 
is the truest, the only reality. He has too much heart for a statesman, a 
heart incapable of change. He has faults, but his virtues outweigh them ; 
if he felt that he must despise himself he could not live. His soul is 
superior to prejudice and therefore is understood by few. His love is 
not as that of others. His mistress will become better by contact with 
him. Good she must be already, or he could not have loved her. It was 
his soul, not his eyes, that had chosen her. Did so experienced a man of 
the world think that this would propitiate a clever but rather plain lady ? 
No doubt we see that Metternich was convinced of his own perfection and 
infallibility, but that he was so has long been known and is amusingly 
illustrated by the anecdote quoted (p. 380) by M. Hanoteau from Guizot’s 
memoirs. The two ex-ministers met not unfrequently in 1848, when 
exiles in England. Madame de Lieven’s later and more faithful friend, 
who, by the way, was not less infallible in his own conceit, reports a 
conversation between them : 


‘L’erreur,’ me dit-il un jour, avec un demi-sourire qui semblait excuser 
d’avance ses paroles, ‘]’erreur n’a jamais approché de mon esprit.’ ‘J’ai été 
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plus heureux que vous, mon prince,’ lui dis-je. 


‘Je me suis plus d'une fois 
apercu que je m’étais trompé.’ 


Metternich, as we have said, only once or twice mentions public affairs in 
these letters. There are some slighting allusions to the ministry of 
Decazes. And he does not hesitate to affirm, after stating that he is 
himself a real liberal, that freedom in the real sense of the word exists 
only under the Austrian government. The reticence about politics is in 
itself a proof of the authenticity of the correspondence. A forger would 
scarcely have omitted to insert some remarks about the important 
negotiations which Metternich was conducting into letters written to so 
political a woman as Madame de Lieven. M. Hanoteau, who does not 
tell us how, whence, or when the manuscript came into his hands, assures 
us that, apart from internal evidence, the handwriting, paper, and seals 
make it impossible to doubt that it is genuine. P. F. Witcert. 


Geschichte Russlands wnter Kaiser Nikolaus I. By Turopor ScHtemann. 
Band II. Vom Tode Alexander I. bis zur Juli-Revolution. (Berlin: 
Reimer. 1908.) 


THE first volume of this work! was devoted to the reign of Alexander: 
in the second Professor Schiemann begins his proper subject. It covers 
a period of less than five years, from the end of November 1825 to the 
summer of 1830. From one point of view it is probably more important 
than any of the unpublished or unwritten volumes that are to succeed it, 
though at least a quarter of the text is occupied with the military details 
of the Turkish war. For these first years determined the character of the 
reign of Nicolas and thereby the future of Russia. Professor Schiemann’s 
method of presenting the march of events is singularly businesslike. 
There is no rhetoric: the pen never runs away with the writer; and the 
character of the central person is by degrees unfolded—without antici- 
pations. The historian is scrupulously just to the Tsar whose sentence 
he is pronouncing. His whole treatment of these five years conveys to 
me an impression of finality which few historical books—on the nineteenth 
century least of all—are apt to produce. 

The history of Russia is among the most conspicuous objections to the 
theory that the character and temper of one man can have no decisive 
influence on the fate of a people. If we survey the conditions of Russia 
during the past half-century, the fact that the Emperor Nicolas I was what 
he was must be judged the efficient cauwssa malorum. If Alexander had 
been succeeded by a ruler of a type similar to himself, the political progress 
of the Empire would not have been thrown back for a hundred years. This 
at least is a comprehensible way of stating one broad fact which will emerge 
from Professor Schiemann’s work. When Nicolas ascended the throne 
—if the expression is appropriate to so awkward a manner of accession—he 
had no knowledge of high politics ; his notions of the relations and functions 
of the political institutions of his country were vague and defective. His 
mind was furnished with those excellent intentions which may be so mis- 
chievous and even disastrous when there is no knowledge behind. He 
desired to be just, but the idea of autocracy which entirely controlled his 
conception of the state had hindered him from apprehending what law and 
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justice mean. ‘ Obgleich sein Streben stets dahin ging, gerecht zu sein, 
war ihm der Begriff des Rechts fremd geblieben.’ He had the conscientious 
soul of a martinet animated by the idea of order—the watchword of Pobiedo- 
nostsev and so many other bureaucrats who inherited and maintained the 
Nicolaite system. Order, as Nicolas conceived it, meant uniformity and 
uniforms. His plan for reforming the abuses which had prevailed in the 
previous reign was to impose a quasi-military discipline on civil institutions, 
to keep every man in the place where the chance of birth had put him, 
to exclude peasants from higher education, to organise the civil service 
and educational establishments on military lines, to force civil officials, 
schoolmasters and pupils, professors and students, to wear a prescribed dress 
—these were some of the inspirations of his earliest legislation in the name 
of order. That he placed his hopes in dress is significant of his mentality. 
The censorship, the third section of the police, the Ministry of the 
Imperial Court, mark the first stage of the road which Nicolas might not 
have trodden but for the military revolt which inaugurated the reign. The 
December conspiracy gave the initial direction to his ‘ statesmanship.’ 
Professor Schiemann’s careful investigation of the details of that con- 
spiracy leads to the conclusion that it would have come to nothing 
if Nicolas had not committed the great blunder of procuring the 
proclamation of Constantine. His own ignorance and temperament, no 
less than the unwise counsels of Miloradovich, were responsible for a course 
of action which was unconstitutional and, what was worse, impolitic. That 
blunder on the threshold exercised a malign influence on the future; the 
facts which lie behind the legend of the ‘Grossmutsstreit,’ and were 
explained by the research of Professor Schiemann, were of critical and 
far-reaching importance, as he was the first to discern. 

The Nicolaite spirit cleaned up the outside of the house ; the old abuses 
continued to reside within. The reforms did not touch principles; the men 
remained the same as in the days of Alexander, and no ideal was offered 
that could stimulate a regeneration. The ideal of Nicolas was routine, and 
the deification of routine meant the stifling of all that was most hopeful 
in the aims of Catherine and Alexander. It entailed, of necessity, 
obscurantism. In the spirit of the Tsars of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, Nicolas was reluctant to allow young men to go abroad to study, 
lest on returning they should view their own country with too critical eyes. 
During the Turkish war—which through his ultimate success confirmed 
the Tsar in his despotic self-pride and self-confidence—he won great credit 
in Europe as a man of principles and consistency. The praise was deserved. 
He exhibited the perfect consistency of a man with a single idea and an 
admirable tenacity of maxims which covered poverty of political thought. 
As a motto for his reign, Professor Schiemann has suggested a saying of 
Bismarck : 


Konsequenz fiir einen Politiker, fiir einen Staatsmann ist um so leichter, je 
weniger er politische Gedanken hat. Wenn er nur einen hat, dann ist es ein 
Kinderspiel, und wenn er den immer wieder vorbringt, so ist er der Konsequenteste. 


If Nicolas had been simply a foreign minister he might have been useful 
to the country to which his reign was one long disservice. For he had 
a considerable talent for diplomacy. He revealed it in his negotiations with 
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Wellington in 1826. The Duke returned from St. Petersburg defeated 
in the duel. The Tsar foresaw the Turkish war, but it would not have 
been what he desired, a struggle in which Russia stood alone, if Canning 
had lived. Canning too was convinced that war could not be evaded, 
but when Russia declared it, he would undoubtedly have done what 
Finlay said England ought to have done—recognised the independ- 
ence of Greece and adopted corresponding measures (for instance, the 
occupation of Morea). Schiemann quotes a letter of Canning, written in 
1824 and opened in France: 


If we cannot hinder the war—as to the issue of which no illusions are possible 
—our creed is this: assuming that Russia does not get a foothold on the Medi- 
terranean, that the French receive no compensations, and that Austria gains con- 
siderably in territory and subjects, then we can allow the destruction of the 
Ottoman empire. In that case we are in the position to take what we choose. 


Canning’s well-thought-out policy, of which phil-Hellenism was only a 
decoration, disappeared with his death. 

The relations between Nicolas and Constantine, the antagonism of 
their views on Poland, are another point of interest in this volume. Con- 
stantine desired to unite Lithuania with Poland ; his brother’s aim was the 
ultimate absorption of Poland itself in Russia. Constantine represented the 
policy of Alexander, to which Nicolas largely imputed the responsibility 
for the conspiracy of December. The elder brother’s attitude is illustrated 
by his judgment of the partition expressed in a letter to the Tsar. Poland, 
he wrote, ‘a été spolié et non conquis par l’impératrice Catherine,’ and he 
branded the means of spoliation as ‘les plus honteux et dont chaque 
dime honnéte aurait répugné.’ He resented any interference on the part 
of the Tsar in Polish affairs. But his own administration pleased the 
Poles no more than the Russians, and in 1829-30 he can hardly have failed 
to feel that his work had been futile, while his position was undermined. 

The volume ends with the news of the July revolution, in the European 
sequel of which Nicolas divined an opportunity of playing more or less the 
part of Alexander. ‘So verlangten es seine Prinzipien,’ the author 
observes with an ironical mark of admiration. J. B. Bury. 





The Life of Henry Pelham, Fifth Duke of Newcastle, 1811-1864. 
By Jonn Martineau. (London: John Murray. 1908.) 
Mr. Martineau tells his readers that this book was originally intended 
to deal only with the duke of Newcastle’s administration of the war office 
during the Crimean war, and its interest is chiefly confined to the part 
of it which relates to that subject. He has not been fortunate in his 
efforts to obtain biographical information, nor has he perhaps always 
used such as was available to the best advantage. While he has done 
well in abstaining from giving details respecting the duke’s divorce (when 
he was Lord Lincoln), his notice of it comes into his narrative with 
strange abruptness, merely as explanatory of a reference in a letter. 
Something should certainly have been said about Gladstone’s unavailing 
mission in 1849, recorded in Viscount Morley’s Life of Gladstone, though 
without the name of the friend on whose behalf it was undertaken. The 
duke’s death is also awkwardly narrated. There was no mystery about it, 
though the author’s words might lead a reader to imagine that there was; 
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nor is it strictly accurate to say that it oceurred ‘ somewhat suddenly.’ It 
was not unexpected, for the duke had for some time been seriously ill ; 
but it oecurred with momentary suddenness in the evening of a day when 
he had rallied so far as to visit his stables, and while he was talking 
with his friend and solicitor about a village festival. Of his father, the 
fourth duke, we hear a good deal. He is memorable for his application 
of the words ‘ May I not do what I will with my own?’ to his parlia- 
mentary patronage, and is historically important as having made toryism 
hateful. As the incident which caused the duke of Wellington to say of 
him, ‘ There never was such a fool as he is,’ is related here, the great 
duke’s characteristic and appropriate words might as well have been added. 

The fifth duke entered the house of commons as Lord Lincoln at 
the general election of 1832, and held office in both Sir Robert Peel’s 
ministries, being chief secretary for Ireland for about four months 
before Peel’s defeat in 1846. He declined to accept office under Lord 
John Russell, and, in common with Sidney Herbert, was active in en- 
deavours to keep the Peelites together as a distinct party. Mr. Martineau 
seems to consider that after Peel’s death the duke, as he became in 1851, 
was leader of the party, and prints a letter from him to Gladstone on the 
question of leadership. The duke, while protesting his own unfitness 
for the post, observes that Sir James Graham, whom he accuses, certainly 
with injustice, of self-seeking — playing a game of his own ’—was impos- 
sible, and declaring that for his part he would serve under no one but 
Lord Aberdeen, points out with much frankness how unfit Aberdeen was 
to be leader. Here again we should have had a reference to the Life of 
Gladstone, for it affords an amusing comment on this letter. Viscount 
Morley finds reason to believe that the duke coveted the post, and quotes 
a memorandum in which Gladstone notes that he told the duke distinctly 
that ‘ Aberdeen was the person entitled to hold it’—a communication 
probably made in answer to Neweastle’s letter, the real meaning of 
which seems fairly evident. A misconception occurs with reference to 
Palmerston’s position in the Aberdeen ministry. The remark that he 
was relegated ‘ to obscurity at the home office’ is repeated on the next 
page, and again elsewhere in the strange phrase that he was ‘com- 
paratively ostracised.’ On the contrary, his position as home secretary 
was by no means obscure; it was the office he desired, and his work 
there was remarkably useful, as is shown by his extension of the factory 
acts to children, the prohibition of intra-mural interments, the abate- 
ment of the smoke nuisance, his efforts to enforce sanitary reforms, and 
in connexion with them his memorable letter to the moderator of the 
Edinburgh presbytery on the suggestion that a public fast should be 
appointed as a means of checking the spread of cholera; indeed the work 
of the home office has seldom been more in evidence than when he was 
head of it. 

As secretary for war and the colonies in the Aberdeen ministry 
Newcastle did well while peace lasted. He belonged to the war party in 
the cabinet, and when, three months after the declaration of war with 
Ruésia, his office was divided in June 1854, unluckily, at least for his own 
reputation, he chose the war department. He devoted himself to his 
official duties with unsparing industry, and it is possible that no minister 
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could have avoided some degree of failure under the complicated system 
of military administration then existing, when the commissariat belonged 
to the treasury, the medical department for some months longer to the 
office of the secretary at war, and the ordnance was under a distinct 
authority. Newcastle’s failure, however, did not arise solely from the 
system under which he had to work; it was in some measure due to 
himself. While apparently a man of strong character and of independent 
judgment, he was in reality constantly led by others and, as Mr. Martineau 
justly observes, ‘seems to have persuaded himself that he was guiding 
public opinion when all unconsciously he was being borne on its current 
and carried off his feet.’ He adopted opinions, and, believing them to be 
his own, was apt to state and act upon them in a way that outstripped 
rather than moderated or directed public sentiment. His letters to Lord 
Raglan, which were used by Kinglake, are printed here, together with 
some part of Raglan’s replies. The publication of this correspondence is 
a gain: the duke’s letters bear out Kinglake’s view of his conduct, and 
those of Raglan are, as Mr. Martineau claims, of exceptional interest. 
Dignified and vigorous as they are, they show how deeply the withdrawal 
of the minister’s confidence wounded the general, and how grievously 
the complaints and accusations they contained added to his burdens. 
Absolutely ignorant of what he was ordering, the duke directed Raglan 
to undertake the siege of Sebastopol in terms which the general con- 
sidered imperative ; he refused to listen to Raglan’s representations, and 
declared that he expected an early success. Then, when disappointment 
came, when Russell revealed the terrible sufferings of our troops, and 
the Times enforced its correspondent’s letters and violently attacked the 
commander-in-chief, ministers, not perhaps consciously, sought to shield 
themselves by following the lead of the press and throwing the blame on 
Raglan and the officers of the staff. 

Newcastle became the mouthpiece of the public discontent. Adopting 
the opinions of the Times, and influenced by the complaints of anxious 
wives and mothers, and by stories brought to him by irresponsible persons, 
on which he based an untrue and undignified charge against the quarter- 
master-general, Sir Richard (afterwards Lord) Airey, the duke treated 
the commander-in-chief with an extraordinary lack of consideration. No 
one who reads this correspondence will feel that it is altogether a matter 
for regret that he in his turn received an undue amount of blame for 
the miscarriages of the war. Much suffering would probably have been 
spared to our troops if he had insisted that the treasury should provide 
an ample supply of hay. That would indeed have been subversive of 
the routine of official life, and would have required some independence 
of character. Newcastle, however, did not always shrink from a breach 
of official etiquette. We have printed here for the first time the letter 
to Raglan containing his amazing message to Admiral Sir Edmund 
Lyons, to which both Kinglake and Mr. Parker in his Life of Sir James 
Graham refer, though neither had seen it. Lyons, it was popularly 
believed, would have done great things if he had not been kept back 
by his chief, Sir James Dundas. The secretary for war adopted this 
opinion, which indeed, though exaggerated, seems in a measure to have 
been well founded, and held it so strongly {that he took upon himself 
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to tell Raglan that he might assure Lyons that, if in certain circum- 
stances Lyons disobeyed his commander-in-chief, he should have all the 
support that he could give him. Witt1am Hont. 


The Cambridge Modern History. Edited by A. W. Warp, Lirtt.D., 
G. W. Protruero, Litt.D., and Stanuey Leatues, M.A. Vol. XI. 
The Growth of Nationalities. (Cambridge: University Press. 1909.) 

THE penultimate volume of this comprehensive work embraces the 
period from about 1840 to 1871—a period of European history more than 
usually eventful. Accordingly, in reading this portion of the book, the 
student realises more clearly than in the previous section the inevitable 
defects of this encyclopaedic treatise. Able and learned as most of the 
twenty-nine contributors are, they cannot be expected to make their 
subjects really readable in the narrow space at their disposal, while 
occasionally their accounts overlap and conflict with each other. For 
example, who could possibly give a thorough and interesting account of 
the English literature of that generation in twenty pages, or of the Italian 
writers of the period in only six? One wonders, therefore, for whom this 
method of writing history is intended. The specialist will seek the books 
on his special subject, while upon the general reader this compressed 
narrative, with its masses of names and dates, will leave merely a con- 
fused impression. Probably, the most valuable part of the volume is the 
series of bibliographies. 

At the present moment one turns with interest to the chapters 
dealing with the Balkan Peninsula, which have been entrusted to Mr. 
Blech. It is unfortunate that the author, in treating of the reign of 
Otho, has not thought fit to consult the numerous excellent histories of 
the period in modern Greek, not one of which appears in his scanty 
bibliography, while he is apparently unaware of the reaction in favour of 

. Otho and his gifted Queen which has set in during recent years, and of 
which the success of a play like ‘H Karoyy is the outward sign. Otho 
failed for two reasons, because he did too much, and because he had no 
heir ; but of his intense love of Greece, and of the real services rendered 
by Amalia to her adopted country, there is no trace in these acrid pages, 
derived from the personal prejudices of Finlay’s seventh (not ‘eighth ’) 
volume. Nor is the narrative always accurate. The neutrality of the 

Ionian Islands extends to Corfii and Paxo alone—a question discussed in 

1897—while the only fortifications dismantled by the outgoing British 

were those on Vido and some of those on Corfti. Nor was it ‘at Mara- 
thon’ but at Pikermi that Lord Muncaster’s party was attacked by 
brigands—an incident which did not redound to the credit for discrimina- 
tion of the British Government. Turning to the other parts of the 

Near East, we find Damé’s admirable history of modern Rumania omitted 

from the bibliography of that country, while there is no mention of the 

excellent Italian bibliography of Montenegro, of Denton’s and Andric’s 
histories of the Black Mountain, of Madame Mijatovié’s history of Servia, 
or of Cunibert’s book on Milo Obrenovié. But the strangest mistakes 

in Servian history are to be found in Mr. Drage’s summary on p. 634. 

The evacuation of Belgrade was not ‘in 1866,’ but in 1867; and in the 

following sentence every statement is wrong. Milan was not recognised 
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as ‘king of Servia’ in 1869 ; he succeeded his cousin (not his ‘ uncle’) 
Michael in 1868, and became ‘ King’ in 1882: nor was his correct title 
Prince ‘ Milan IV’ but‘ Milan Obrenovi¢ IV, ’ i.e. Milan, the fourth Prince 
of the Obrenovié dynasty, the other three being Milos, the former Milan, 
and Michael. When he became King, he became also Milan I. Finally, 
on this page, it is scarcely true to say that the alliance of the three 
emperors was ‘for sixteen years the main factor in European politics.’ 
These years are from 1872 to 1888; but from 1879 the Dual Alliance, 
and from 1882 the present 7'riplice, which arose out of it, were by far 
the most important European combinations. 

Of the other chapters, those on Italy, by the late Professor Masi, show 
a fairness and a freedom from bias rare in Italian writers on a period 
that is still controversial. That writer has also displayed sound and 
statesmanlike judgments on such questions as emigration, and the futility 
of clerical rebellion against the authority of the Vatican. We miss how- 
ever the late Mr. Stillman’s little book—which contained much that was 
the fruit of personal observation—-from the bibliography of this section. 
The Vatican council receives special treatment from Mr. Fawkes. Of 
other writers, the late Sir Spencer Walpole had given us the best history 
of modern England, Professor Oechsli is well known to all interested in 
Swiss affairs, Sir W. Lee-Warner is an expert on India, and Sir EK. M. 
Satow on the Far East, while both these last authors have made, as well 
as written, history in the countries which they describe. Dr. Ward, 
besides being partly responsible for the summary of the volume in the 
preface, has treated of the four years of revolution and reaction in 


Germany and Austria at greater length, and therefore in a more inter- 
esting manner, than has been possible for the other contributors. 
WictiaM MILLER. 


The Tercentenary History of Canada, from Champlain to Laurier, 
1608-1908. By F. B. Tracy. 3 vols. (New York: Macmillan. 1908.) 


THis book aspires to be ‘an accurate, complete, and connected story 
of the main currents of Canadian history.’ ‘ Only enough comment has 
been inserted to point out the deeper meanings of history, and such 
comments, I hope, will be found to be, while sometimes strongly ex- 
pressed, invariably fair and impartial.’ Mr. Tracy records his gratitude 
to Professor George M. Wrong, of Toronto, for ‘important corrections 
and pregnant recommendations. Amongst those who are mentioned as 
having given help occurs the name of Dr. W. B. Munro; but nothing 
could be more opposed to Dr. Munro’s teaching on the French seigniorial 
system than the remark, ‘ ‘I'he general character.of the seigneur of New 
France resembled in a striking manner the ‘ trust magnates” and 
monopolists of to-day.’ ‘Lhe ‘ deeper meaning of history’ is, we pre- 
sume, conveyed by the reflexion, @ propos of Laval, ‘ Furiously asserting 
one’s prerogatives is quite the favourite duty and pleasure of many other- 
wise fairly sane and reasonable individuals.’ 

Although the author’s jaunty style and aggressive self-satisfaction 
excite some prejudice, the history, considering the extent of ground 
covered, does not appear to contain many mistakes. It is not true that 
the Iroquois consisted of six tribes, whose cities were in what is now 
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northern and central New York. The Tuscaroas lived to the south, and 
did not join the Five Nations till a much later date. The Proclamation 
of 1763 did not include the hinterland of the American colonies in the 
province of Quebec. The attorney-general under Carleton was Monk, 
not Monks. At the time of the Constitutional Act the English Quebec 
merchants were in favour of representative government; but their 
interests were opposed to a division of the province. The reasons for the 
act were fully stated in Grenville’s despatch to Dorchester of 20 Oct. 
1789; nor is there any ground for the statement, ‘It was quite typical 
of British administration at that time that this decision should have 
been reached almost wholly without consultation with the governor- 
general.’ It is true that Dorchester was opposed to the division, but he 
saw the force of the argument on the other side. Sir Colin Campbell, 
the governor of Nova Scotia in 1833, seems confused with his dis- 
tinguished namesake. The name of the first speaker in the Union 
parliament was Cuvillier, not Courillier. Why it is suggested that Lord 
Elgin would have been deserted by the home government, after the 
passage of the Rebellion Losses Bill, but for his ‘ relationship,’ it is hard 
to say. Whatever were Lord Grey’s faults, he was incapable of deserting 
a public servant whom he believed to be in the right. The secularisation 
of the clergy reserves may or may not have been wise; but the settle- 
ment ought not to be described as ‘rather ridiculous.’ Is it certain 
that ‘John A. Macdonald had absolutely no theory of politics or life 
that did not bring with it success’? Meanwhile ‘George Brown the 
irrepressible, being in the minority and anxious to be in the majority, 
and mistaking that desire for patriotic impulse,’ kept up a continuous 
lamentation on the state of the country; nor in the account of the 
negotiations preceding confederation does he receive better treatment. 
The dismissal of Letellier de St.-Just, the lieutenant-governor of Quebec, 
by the Dominion ministry, a much controverted question in Canadian 
politics, is curtly dismissed ‘as the only thing todo.’ The last chapters 
of the book are pernaps the most satisfactory, and Mr. Tracy well 
establishes his claim to impartiality, though sometimes such impar- 
tiality involves apparently inconsistent judgments on the same persons. 
A very full chronological table of leading events adds to the value of 
the history, but it is confusing to have illustrations of the Dominion 
Parliament at Ottawa and of other government buildings inserted to face 
the events of the French régime. H. E. Ecerton. 


Die Handschriften der dffentlichen Bibliothek der Universitdt Basel. 
Abteilung I., Die deutschen Handschriften, Band 1. Beschrieben von 
Dr. Gustav Binz. (Basel. 1907.) 


A caTALoGuE of the Basel manuscripts has long been desired, but the 
exigencies of current work in the library have stood in its way. Now, 
however, an impulse has come in the request for co-operation in the com- 
mission promoted by the Prussian Academy to search for and catalogue the 
great body of early German manuscripts dispersed throughout the libraries 
of the world; the subject-matter being interpreted to include, down to 
1520, all manuscripts written in German, as well as translations from 
German originals, and also down to 1700 even Latin compositions by any 
writer who can possibly be ranked as German. No division of manu- 
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scripts into classes can be quite satisfactory, though the system has its 
advantages. In default of a better principle, the first proposal for the 
Basel Catalogue was that it should follow the rough division into 
faculties according to which the volumes still stand on the library 
shelves. The method actually adopted is a compromise between this and 
the Berlin scheme ; and thus this first volume contains the German manu- 
scripts belonging to the library which fall within the old division marked 
as A—the theological manuscripts written on paper. Other faculties 
will follow, and there will be a similar series for non-German manu- 
scripts. Whilst making this concession to the Berlin scheme, the Basel 
authorities have in some points followed their own lines; first, in treat- 
ing each manuscript as a whole, and thereby including in the German 
section many non-German items; and, secondly, in printing contracted 
words in full. In both matters their decision will be welcomed. The 
internal evidence as to the date and origin of a manuscript often depends 
largely on its composition ; and to have detached items from the same 
volume scattered about in different parts of a catalogue would greatly 
increase the difficulty of forming a judgment. In the matter of contrac- 
tions, quite apart from typographical troubles, it is very doubtful whether 
human accuracy is in fact capable of reproducing them upon any large 
scale; and though posterity may perhaps demand somewhat more than 
we now accomplish, the question of facility in reading will probably 
always outweigh any advantage to be gained from minute reproduction 
of forms. Nothing short of photography can ever dispense the student 
of these from examining the original. 

Catalogues of manuscripts tend to show a continual advance in 
excellence, and this is quite in the front rank. For the manner in which 
Dr. Binz has executed his task there can be nothing but praise. The 
external features of manuscripts are described with the utmost care and 
detail. Even owners’ inscriptions on blank pages and dates in colophons 
and elsewhere are recorded—points which, though usually insignificant 
in themselves, may form valuable links in a chain of evidence. The con- 
tents, too, are analysed with extreme minuteness. As a result it is pos- 
sible for a student to form a very good idea of a manuscript before he has 
seen it; and if he wishes to determine the critical importance of a single 
item in it, he finds the work of examining the rest ready done for him, 
without having to construct a detailed analysis for himself at no small 
expenditure of time. As a specimen of this elaborate treatment may be 
instanced the manuscript A. rx. 2, the ‘Handbook’ of a Dominican, 
Stephen Irmy of Basel, where sixteen pages in the catalogue are given 
to a volume of barely 300 leaves. The difficulty of the division of the 
catalogue into sections is to be overcome, when the work is complete 
by a general index. Meanwhile we are presented with admirable indexes 
of authors and subjects, together with registers of owners, writers, and 
the places where they wrote, filling altogether nearly seventy pages. It 
is to be hoped, however, that when the Basel authorities come to deal 
with the magnificent collections of letters associated with the names of 
Amerbach, Grynaeus and others, they will allow themselves to treat these 
as awhole. A complete calendar of them would be of inestimable value ; 
but if it were broken up on sectional lines, its usefulness would be very 
materially impaired. P. 8S. ALLEN. 















Short Notices 


In State and Family in Early Rome (London : Bell, 1908) Mr. C. W. L. 
Launspach deals with the origin of the Romans, the religious basis of 
Roman society, and the early constitutional history of the state, and con- 
cludes with chapters on marriage, the patria potestas, and succession. His 
book is therefore bound to touch upon a thousand matters of controversy, 
where great authorities can be quoted for divergent opinions; and such 
a book is likely to seduce its reviewer into diffuseness, especially when, 
as in the present case, he differs from the writer in his positions and 
conclusions whole-heartedly. Mr. Launspach has read with diligence 
and understanding, but he has not always read the right books. To 
take one chapter by way of example, in his discussion of early Roman 
religion he shows no signs of having heard of Aust or Wissowa, or even 
of those two short (but extraordinarily valuable) works in English, Mr. 
J. B. Carter’s Religion of Numa and Mr. Cyril Bailey’s Religion of 
Ancient Rome. For Mr. Launspach the Lares and the Penates are 
still without question the spirit of the dead; Janus is the male moon 
(Diana being the female moon), and was originally, like Jupiter, pre- 
eminently a light or life-giving god; ‘the old-Roman gods . . . appear 
rather as personalised fragments of the universal, intangible Godhead’ 
(p. 22); the state religion is founded upon nature-worship, while the 
family or private religion is equivalent to ancestor-worship ; and of 
course Roman religion is ‘characterised by a formalism pedantic to the 
verge of puerility’ (p. 40), though it is but fair to say that this state- 
ment receives a complete if unconscious démenti in the pages which 
follow. Mr. Launspach writes in a vigorous and readable style, but 
carelessly: e.g. p. 34, ‘no public business could be transacted without 
having first consulted the gods’; p. 3, ‘to rigidly exclude,’ ‘to almost 
entirely disregard’; p. 185, ‘which anciently undoubtedly accompanied.’ 
Regarded as the production of an amateur this book is both laudable 
and interesting ; but it is difficult to see why it should be published. 
W.A. G. 


The Proceedings of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, no. xviii 
(1908), include a paper on Herculaneum by Professor T. McK. Hughes 
which gives an interesting description of Herculaneum and the catastrophe 
that led to its destruction from the point of view of physical geography. 
It is rightly insisted (p. 28) that we may reasonably suppose that previously 
to a.D. 79 Vesuvius had been quiescent for ages, though there is much 
evidence at Herculaneum, as well as at Pompeii, of the harm done by 
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the earthquakes of A.p. 63 (and 64). The material in which Herculaneum 
is buried is not lava but volcanic ash in various stages of consolidation, 
owing to the greater or less action of the torrents of rain which accom- 
panied the eruption (p. 92), so that the difficulties of excavation will 
vary at different points. T. A. 


Miss O. F. Butler’s Studies in the Life of Heliogabalus (New York: 
Macmillan, 1908), which form part of vol. iv. of the University of Michigan 
Studies, are not concerned with the unsavoury details of that emperor’s 
career; the less edifying sections of the Vita Heliogabali are passed over 
as being (in Miss Butler's euphemistic phraseology), ‘ purely bio- 
graphical.’ Her tract is in reality a contribution to the criticism of 
the Historia Augusta; she tells us, in fact, that her investigation was 
undertaken with the purpose of applying to the life of Heliogabalus 
tests similar to those to which Heer subjected the life of Commodus, and 
of comparing the results of the two inquiries in the hope of throwing 
light on two problems: (a) the possibility of the use of the same 
sources in the two lives; (>) the trustworthiness of the manuscripts in 
attributing the two lives to the same author, Lampridius. In the present 
essay the results of the preliminary inquiry are given; the deductions to 
be drawn therefrom, we may suppose, will form the subject of a second 
treatise. But it is not difficult to see that they will be unfavourable to 
Kornemann’s theory of ‘ the last great Roman historian,’ and that, as far 
as they go, they will support Schulz in the view taken in Das Kaiserhaus 
der Antonine, which seems to have appeared too late to be made use of 
by Miss Butler. Only one section of the Life (13, 1-17, 2) is of any 
considerable value, and even here there is nothing to suggest the work- 
manship of theanonymus. It is to be regretted that Miss Butler did not 
see her way to treating the lives of Heliogabalus and Severus Alexander 
in conjunction. Both are attributed to ‘Lampridius,’ and though this 
may be worth little, it should be considered whether the one was not 
composed as a foil to the other. There is little that calls for comment in 
the historical sections of the book. Chronological questions are carefully 
discussed, and ingenious arguments are brought forward for inserting the 
date iii Kal. Iul. in the Acta Fratrum Arvalium of a.p. 218 for the 
precatio cooptationis and viii id. Tulias for that of the admission of 
Heliogabalus to the college. ‘Eliogabalum’ is an impossible form 
(p. 81 f.) for the temple of Elagabalus. H. 5. J. 


Etude sur la Région de la Basse-plaine Flamande, by Auguste 
Havenith (Li¢ge: Dessain, 1907), is a medley of historical and geological 
speculations. The latter are described by the author himself as super- 
ficial, and the former are by no means profound. M. Havenith argues 
from the texts contained in the Liber Traditionwm Sancti Petri Blan- 
diniensis (ed. Fayen, 1906) that the original pagus Flandrensis was more 
extensive than is generally supposed, and included most of the territory 
formerly occupied by the Menapii and Morini. He holds that the 
Fiemings were Low-German exiles whom Charles the Great settled in 
the pagus F'landrensis. In one place he assumes that the migration was 
produced by the early raids of the Northmen on the south coast of the 
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Baltic ; elsewhere he supposes that Saxon captives formed the nucleus 
of the Flemish population. He analyses at unnecessary length the 
legend of the ‘Foresters of Flanders.’ He believes that these semi- 
mythical heroes were Carolingian counts, and explains ‘ Forester’ as a 
corruption of Vorstheer. M. Havenith is decidedly ingenious, and his 
book may serve as a guide to the more solid literature of the subject. 

H. W. C. D. 


In his Textgeschichte Liudprands von Cremona (Miinchen: Beck, 
1908), the second part of the third volume of Traube’s series of Quellen wnd 
Untersuchungen zur lateinischen Philologie des Mittelalters, Dr. Joseph 
Becker seeks to provide us with an account of the manuscript materials 
for the reconstruction of the text of Liudprand. A new edition of his 
work has for some time been recognised as a necessity, and the present 
essay supplies the needful preliminary. Dr. Becker begins by weakening 
the authority of the Freising MS. and thus of Pertz’s text and Kohler’s 
study, and proceeds to enumerate the seventeen MSS. His descriptions 
of these vary in length according to the necessity for correcting or 
amplifying previous reports, with this exception, that a detailed 
description of the Freising MS., which still remains the most important, 
is given. The photographs consist of one of the Metz MS. and two of 
the Freising MS. The manuscripts fall into three classes. Of the first 
and best class the Freising MS. is not only the best representative, but 
the archetype. The second and third classes are independent of one 
another and of the first class, though a certain relationship between 
the first and second cannot be denied. The palaeographical discussions 
at the end of the work are very welcome. We have no doubt that the 
Freising MS. came to Metz from Italy (probably through Dietrich) : 
let Dr. Becker compare the scripts in the Metz MS. 822 (saec. X) 
with those of the Freising MS., especially the first in each case. The 
present work would have been improved if Traube had been alive to read 
the sheets. On page 38 the Farfa Chronicle ought to have been cited 
from Balzani’s edition of 1903, and amongst a number of misprints (on 
pp. vi, 8, 11, 15, 19, 30, 34) there is a bad one on page 38 (‘Scheffer 
—Boichorst’). A. 5. 






F'remmed Indjlydelse under den danske Kirkes tidligste Udvikling, by 
Ellen Jorgensen, forms one of the latest publications of the Royal Danish 
Academy, and is an attempt to solve a problem proposed by that society. 
The inquiry had in the first place special reference to the possible 
influence of the Old English church on the Danish, but inthe end assumed 
a wider aspect. The authoress has thus considered the question from more 
sides than one, and has endeavoured to make out how far English and 
German traits can be identified and separated. The results of her inves- 
tigations are methodically presented under the various headings of bishop 
and see, priest and parish, penance and ecclesiastical punishments, Peter’s 
pence, liturgy and ritual, festivals and fasts, worship of the Saints, and the 
language of the church. Under each of these heads there are many 
points of interest, on some of which it would be difficult to attain to 
finality, nor is any attempt made to force decisive evidence out of what is 
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uncertain. The concluding chapter gives a brief summary of the results 
of the inquiry, indicating that English influence was fairly strong during 
the tenth and eleventh centuries, but after that date gave way to German. 
The essay forms a useful counterpart to recent investigation into the his- 
tory of the Norwegian church, and in some respects may tend to modify 
the accepted views on that subject. The 7éswmé in French which is 
appended to it will enable those unacquainted with Danish to follow the 
main outlines of the facts and arguments which are here brought forward. 


W. A. C. 


Dr. Johannes Drehmann has written an interesting and scholarly 
essay, Papst Leo IX. und die Simonie, for the ‘ Beitriige zur Kulturge- 
schichte des Mittelalters und der Renaissance,’ edited by Professor Goetz 
(Leipzig: Teubner, 1908). The object of the essay is twofold: first, to define 
the meaning given to the sin of simony in the middle of the eleventh 
century; secondly, to trace Leo’s attempts to deal with it. Special 
attention is given to the friends and companions of Leo, and to the pope’s 
activity in France and the empire. Dr. Drehmann shows that he was 
mainly responsible for extending the punishment for simony to other 
offences than the purchase of an ecclesiastical office. In one case he failed 
to carry even Peter Damiani with him, and could not go beyond the decree 
of Clement II which imposed a slight penance for consecration by a 
simonist. It is noticed (pp. 15, 33) that Cardinal Humbert, who in his 
tract Contra Simoniacos first connected simony with lay investiture 
(1058), had been an ally of Leo. Dr. Drehmann gives reasons for think- 
ing that Hildebrand’s importance was slight in Leo’s counsels (p. 32). 
He lays useful stress upon Leo’s character in interpreting his mixture of 
clemency and firmness. In this connexion we may call attention to an 
important chapter of Wibert’s life of Leo recently published for the first 
time from a Bodeken manuscript now at Miinster (Analecta Bollandiana, 
xxvii. 848-350). It suggests the reflexion that repentance for some past 
sin had continual influence upon him. Dr. Drehmann shows how uncom- 
promising the pope was in France. English readers will justly find fault 
with him for neglecting Leo’s relations with England. The Peterborough 
Chronicle proves that English bishops were present at the council of 
Vercelli, where Bishop Ulf was subjected to examination. It seems clear 
that Robert of Canterbury refused to consecrate Sparhafoc to the see of 
London because of Leo’s suspicion that he was a simonist. The English 
court was notorious for corruption (compare, besides the Chronicle, Guibert 
of Nogent, Vita, ed. Bourgin, p. 130). The close relations between Leo 
and Lorraine make it very unlikely that the Lotharingian bishops were, 
as Freeman imagined, responsible for this. Even he admits that they 
had scruples on points of small canonical regularity (Norm. Cong. ii. 81). 
Fuller examination of the subject would probably show that Leo’s 
influence was felt in England and was exerted through Lorrainers. 


F. M. P. 


Mr. Ernest Harcourt Vaughn’s essay on The Origin and Early Deve- 
lopment of the English Universities to the close of the Fifteenth Century 
(‘ The University of Missouri Studies,’ August, 1908) is a careful digest of 
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what can be gathered on the subject from certain fairly well-known 
modern books which are duly referred to on every page. The author has 
done well what he seems to have attempted to do, but he cannot be said 
to have added much to our knowledge. He occasionally mentions some 
of the references to Oxford in the chronicles which his predecessors had 
omitted, or gives a more detailed account of some charter. But no new 
materials have been used, nor is there much evidence of close first-hand 
study of printed documents. At the same time it will be satisfactory to 
Mr. Vaughn’s predecessors to find that he has discovered so little ground 
for quarrelling with their conclusions. We have noticed no mistakes 
of any importance. It is not true that at Paris and Oxford ‘it was only 
after the mastery of the trivium and the quadrivium that a student 
passed into the faculty of law’ (p. 99), if by that is meant that 
the statutes required him to have taken a degree in arts or given other 
proof of ‘mastery’; nor was Barnwell a house of secular canons 
(p. 106, perhaps a mere misprint for ‘ regular’), a matter of rather 
more importance. Mr. Vaughn, after all that has been said to the 
contrary, still speaks of the development of the universities ‘in large part 
out of the cathedral or monastic schools.’ If this is a deliberate theory, 
it is a pity that the writer does not mention a single university 
which on tolerable evidence can be shown to have developed out of 
a monastic school, instead of merely quoting Mr. Mullinger’s unsupported 
conjecture about Cambridge. H. R. 





The Statutes of the Scottish Church, 1225-1559, edited by Dr. David 
Patrick for the Scottish History Society (Edinburgh, 1907), is a useful 
volume, containing a translation of the text of Dr. Joseph Robertson’s 
Concilia Scotiae and of the documents collected in the appendices to that 
work, to which the editor has added an introduction of about one hundred 
pages and some explanatory notes. It can hardly be said that the book 
is by any means an adequate substitute for the two volumes of the Concilia. 
Dr. Patrick’s introduction and notes are on a different level from the cor- 
responding portions of Robertson’s work. His introduction, while it con- 
tains some interesting matter, is, perhaps, too largely devoted to the support 
of a theory, which seems at present to have a certain amount of favour, 
as to the extent to which the great changes of the sixteenth century 
affected Scottish religion and character. Dr. Patrick seems unduly to 
underrate the effects of those changes, and his argument is not entirely 
free from passages which suggest some confusion of ideas. It might be 
interesting, for instance, to know more clearly what conceptions underlie 
the statement that ‘the doctrine of predestination had been handed on 
from generation to generation of Scotsmen since Augustinian monks first 
settled in the country.’ It is but natural that the notes, in a book not 
intended for specialists, should be frequently concerned with rather 
elementary matters; but they might with advantage have been considerably 
augmented from Robertson’s store. The translation, though not without 
occasional blemishes and slips which affect the sense, is on the whole 
fairly correct. Here and there, indeed, there are indications, either in 
text or notes, that the editor is not familiar with ecclesiastical details, as 
when he is led, on p. 79, through being unaware of the double character 
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of St. Mark’s Day, to suspect and supply an imaginary omission in the 
text. But his volume is a help to the understanding of the Statuta and 
to the knowledge of the matters with which they deal, which will probably 
be of service to a good many readers. O. 


In a couple of articles on Die Wollausfiihr Englands vom Jahre 1278 
contributed to the Vierteljahrschrift fiir Social und Wirthschafts- 
geschichte (Stuttgart, 1908) Dr. Adolf Schaube has undertaken a task 
which as the historian of early Mediterranean trade he was specially com- 
petent to perform. The patent rolls of 1273 contain the licences issued 
to English and foreign merchants for the export of wool at a time when 
trade with Flanders was prohibited. These Dr. Schaube has analysed 
and interpreted in the light of similar data accessible for other years 
(especially 1277-8), with a view to establishing the quantity of wool 
exported, the relative proportions exported by the merchants of 
the several nations, the ultimate destination of the wool, and the 
amount of capital embarked by individuals or companies of merchants in 
the trade. Out of a total of 32,743 sacks, a little over a third was 
exported by English merchants. Out of 8247 in which the merchants’ 
domicile is stated, London handles 8305 sacks, Winchester 1116, Dun- 
stable 900, Shrewsbury 596, Southampton 440, Sandwich and Bristol 
each 860, Newcastle 326. Of the total exported by aliens, Italians took 
37 per cent., the merchants of Northern France 24 per cent., those of 
Brabant 17 per cent., those of South France 8 per cent., those of 
Germany 6 per cent., those of Liége 3 per cent., and the Spaniards 
1 per cent. The Flemings were of course excluded. From the subse- 
quent record of fines inflicted for exporting wool to Flanders during the 
prohibition Dr. Schaube draws the inference that the Flemings were the 
principal consumers of English wool even when exported by Italians, 
and that the Florentines had not begun to use it. In a final section, 
after arriving at an estimate of ten marks as an average price per sack, 
he calculates the capital invested by the leading Italian firms, e.g. the 
Scotti of Piacenza 21,400 marks, the Ricciardi of Lucca 10,800 marks, 
the Frescobaldi of Florence 8800 marks, and argues that these sums, 
converted into modern values, represent a mercantile enterprise that is 
not of the merely peddling character which Dr. Sombart in his theory of 
the origin of capitalism has attributed to it. Dr. Schaube clearly esta- 
blishes this point, but it is possible that Dr. Sombart may find, in the 
facts thus adduced, additional evidence in support of his theory of the 
connexion of early capitalism with official power, since not only were 
the Italian firms who took the leading part in the exportation of wool 
the chief financial support of Edward I and the farmers of his taxes, 
but it is also clear that all the leading London exporters were aldermen 
and sheriffs who are specially named in the Hundred Rolls for their abuse of 
official power, and whose wills reveal the fact (another of Dr. Sombart’s 
points) that they derived much of their incomes from rents in London 
and other cities. But apart from the inferences to be drawn from his 
facts the essay is a most scholarly contribution to economic history, and 
furnishes incidentally valuable data as to currencies, weights, &c., used 
in the wool trade. G. U. 
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The Latin Orient is gradually being illustrated as it deserved. What 
Dr. Gerola has done for the Venetian monuments of Crete, what the 
British government is doing for the Lusignan memorials of Cyprus, 
what Mr. Ramsay Traquair has begun in the Frankish castles of Greece, 
Baron de Belabre has accomplished for Rhodes during the two centuries 
of its occupation by the Knights of St. John (Rhodes of the Knights. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1908). Six years’ residence in the island 
as French consul has given him special facilities for his task; he has 
been allowed to inspect several buildings hitherto closed to scholars, and 
he has produced a very complete account of the walls, public edifices, 
and shields of the knights, profusely interspersed with excellent photo- 
graphs. He does not profess to deal with the history of the island, 
except where it is necessary for the explanation of the monuments, but 
he gives a brief historical introduction with a list of the Grand Masters 
who held office in Rhodes, and he has carefully read the works of his 
predecessors, whom in several cases he is able to correct. The docu- 
ments of the Order, at present published only as far as 1810, will in 
course of time render it possible to write a complete history of this 
interesting military state. Meanwhile, we must be grateful to Baron de 
Belabre for a most valuable collection of views and plans of Rhodes, which 
make his monograph a work of permanent value. A few slips in dates 
deserve correction. That of the conquest is sometimes correctly given 
as 1309, sometimes (pp. 19, 151) as 1310; Faber did not visit Rhodes 
in 1557, long after its loss, but in 1488; Fluvian (p. 106) was dead 
several years before 1445; and the date of 1483, given on p. 128, 
does not tally with the inscription reproduced there. A more important 
error is the statement that the papal shield, on p. 56, is that of Nicholas V ; 
it is, of course, the ‘column’ of Martin V, which would make the 
date of the bastion anterior to 1431, and the two Grand Masters’ 
escutcheons those of Fluvian rather than De Lastic. The statement 
(p. 182) that the Greek lords of Rhodes held ‘ the island as suzerains’ (the 
author means ‘ vassals’) ‘of the Byzantine emperors’ requires qualifica- 
tion. Blemmydes, whose curious autobiography has been published since 
Mr. Torr wrote, and who visited Léon Gabalis at Rhodes in 1233, expressly 
tells us that his host was an independent, hereditary ruler; on the other 
hand, his coins bore the phrase ‘ the servant of the emperor,’ which is 
not found on those of his successor. Finally, the interpretation of the 
word palitharo adjoining an hour-glass as rdw Gappo is surely less pro- 
bable than waAw 64 fo (‘If you turn me upside down, I will flow again’). 


W. M. 


In his Geschiedenis van de Leidsche Lakenindustrie, i. ‘De Middel- 
eeuwen (viertiende tot zestiende eeuw),’ ("S Gravenhage: Nijhoff, 1908), 
Dr. N. W. Posthumus has made complete use of the documents preserved 
in the city archives of Leiden which relate to the cloth production and 
trade of the place during the later middle ages. The two most interesting 
and instructive groups are the Kewrboeken van de draperie, which 
contain the official regulations of the industry and throw much light on 
its technical processes and organisation, and the Thesauwriersrekeningen, 
which give an insight into the financial and social development of the 
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town in general. The student of English history will appreciate the 
fact that the development of the cloth trade and indirectly of the whole 
wealth of Leiden was entirely dependent on the importation of English 
wool; the decline of both in the course of the sixteenth century was 
principally caused by the inability of the Leiden drapers to leave the 
old material for the superior Spanish produce (p. 250). The working 
population for the trade was furnished in the first place by the immediately 
surrounding country, later on more and more by the neighbouring pro- 
vinees, never so considerably by the distant Flanders as has always been 
supposed (pp. 45, 877). The social organisation of the trade was from 
the fourteenth century, i.e. almost from the beginning of our information 
and long before the possibility of export, clearly and exclusively that of a 
home industry. The master weavers and fullers were themselves the 
employees of the enterprisers, the drapeniers ; in this respect the trade 
was ahead of all the other industries of the place (p. 270). The 
drapeniers were also the wholesale merchants in cloth. The retail 
trade was open to anybody who paid the stalgeld in the city’s warehouse. 
The wantsnijders never attained such an importance as they possessed, 
for instance, in medieval Germany. They did not even form a gild 
(pp. 265 ff.). The text is followed by statistical tables, among which 
there is a gecombineerde beroeps- en vermogensstatistiek of Leiden in 1498 
giving the fortune of each individual tradesman named in the sources. 


C. B. 


The ninth volume of Mr. R. F. Isaacson’s Calendar of Patent Rolls, 
Edward III (London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1907), and the tenth 
volume of Mr. A. B. Hinds’s Calendar of Close Rolls, Edward III (A.M. 
Stationery Office, 1908), cover respectively the years 1850-1354 and 1354- 
1860. By those at all acquainted with this class of documents the 
rapidity and skill with which the heavy work of calendaring and indexing 
is carried on will be properly appreciated. Both indexes are good, but 
Mr. Isaacson’s, as before, is the fuller and in some respects more careful 
of the two. The difference in the former respect is perhaps made neces- 
sary by the greater length of the close rolls, but considerations of space 
need hardly have prevented Mr. Hinds from bringing together under 
‘Friars’ all the references to the various orders, as is done by his 
colleague. Mr. Isaacson's identifications too are in difficult cases more 
accurate and scientific. A good instance is the treatment of the famous 
French place name formerly spelt ‘ Lebret’ or ‘ Albret,’ now ‘ Labrit.’ In 
accordance with the plan of these calendars Mr. Isaacson makes his main 
entry under the modern form, but Mr. Hinds, who seems not to know it, 
prefers ‘ Bret, la,’ with a cross reference from Albret. He is less careful 
too in minimising the drawbacks of the system of calendaring personal 
names under their forms in the rolls by abundant cross-references. 
Thus we have ‘ Eboraco, Adam de,’ with no indication under York that 
such an entry exists. Some little want of care is further evidenced by 
Mr. Hinds’s failure to recognise in the Roger Bellem, earl of Salop, and 
his sons Hugh and Robert, mentioned in the document on p. 870, the 
celebrated Roger of Montgomery; the index does not even record, as 
the text does, that Roger Bellem was an earl. &. 
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In Herr K. Guggenberger’s Die Legation des Kardinals Pileus in 
Deutschland, 1878-1882 (Munich: Lentner, 1907), we have an elaborate 
study of the mission sent by Urban V1 to Germany in the early years of 
the great schism. The object of the mission was to confirm the allegiance 
of the emperor Wenceslaus, to win over the German princes and towns, 
and to counteract the intrigues of the French pope and government. 
Its success was due in no small measure to the tact and energy of its 
head, the cardinal archbishop of Ravenna, whose proceedings are here 
considered in great detail and with the aid of hitherto unprinted docu- 
ments. The chief interest of the mission to students of English history 
lies in its extension to England. Cardinal Pileus helped to negotiate the 
marriage between Richard II and Anne of Bohemia; he was in England 
for two months or more in the spring of 1881 sealing the alliance of 
Richard and Wenceslaus against the French schismatics, and he left just 
before the outbreak of the Peasants’ Revolt. Herr Guggenberger surely 
misunderstands the whole meaning of that rising when he observes that 
the cardinal would inevitably have been murdered as the representative of 
the insurgents’ greatest enemy, the pope. An itinerary of the cardinal is 
given. There are two appendices: the first describes a second mission 
to Germany undertaken by. Pileus in 1394 to concert further measures 
against the schismatics; in the second Lindner’s view that the embassy 
sent by Boniface IX to Wenceslaus in 1398 was headed by Pileus is con- 
tested. On p. 35 8. Marino should surely be Marino. To the English sources 
the Patent Rolls should have been added, in which a little additional 
information on Pileus’s English benefices may be found. G. B. 


The second and third volumes of the Acta Pontificwm Danica, by A. 
Krarup and J. Lindbek (Copenhagen: Gad, 1907 and 1908) continue the 
work begun by Dr. Moltesen, and cover the period from 1378 to 1471. The 
contents are similar in character to those of the first volume, and furnish 
many details of a personal and local character relating to the church in 
Scandinavia. The precise dates yielded by these documents will often be 
useful to the ecclesiastical, and sometimes to the civil historian. Among 
them are many indulgences, which throw light on the relative position of 
a number of churches in Denmark and Sweden. The more important 
religious orders (Benedictines, Dominicans, Franciscans, etc.) are naturally 
prominent, as well as the Birgittines in Vadstena and elsewhere. There 
are very few references to anything outside of the Scandinavian countries 
beyond what is directly connected with papal affairs ; the few that do occur 
may readily be found by means of the full index appended to each volume 

W. A.C. 


In Le Manuscrit autographe des Poésies de Charles d’ Orléans (Paris : 
Champion, 1907) M. Pierre Champion gives a delightful specimen of 
palaeographical skill and ingenuity. The MS. 25458 of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale has long been known to the students of the works of the poet 
prince and of Villon, some of whose pieces are included in the collection it 
contains, but no one had hitherto recognised that certain additions and 
corrections are in the duke’s own hand, nor had the true explanation of 
the variety of handwritings and authors which it exhibits been perceived. 
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M. Champion shows with the aid of numerous facsimiles that it was ‘ the 
poetic album of the court of Blois.’ Its germ was a collection of Charles’s 
poems down to about 1450, divided into five sections—‘ Ballades,’ 
‘Complaintes,’ ‘ Chansons,’ ‘ Caroles,’ ‘ Rondeaux.’ These were corrected 
by the duke, and a number of additional poems by himself and others were 
inserted. In the section of ‘ Chansons’ these later poems are written in on 
the upper half of the page, originally left blank for the music, and though 
they are usually rondeausx the original heading of the page has led to 
their being misdescribed as chansons, while an occasional attempt of the 
scribe to prevent this misconception by writing Rondel under the addition 
only succeeded in labelling the chanson beneath as a rondel. J.T. 


In the fourth volume of his Calendar of the Patent Rolls, Henry VI, 
1441-1446 (London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1908), Mr. A. E. Bland 
maintains both in text and index the previous high standard of excellence. 
Though the five years comprised in this volume cover the period of Suffolk’s 
negotiations with France and of the marriage of Henry and Margaret 
of Anjou, they present little of political importance. There is, of course, 
the usual wealth of illustration for topography and social history. Some 
of the London references are of peculiar interest. A large proportion of 
these relate to the foundation, or refoundation, of fraternities ; of the gild 
of the Holy Trinity for the vicars and rectors of London in 1441; of the 
Parish Clerks’ gild in 1442 (not then connected with the Guildhall 
chapel) ; of a gild of St. Michael at St. Michael’s, Cornhill (which seems 
curiously to have been unknown to Stow, though he had clearly searched 
this roll), of the gild of St. Mary at St. Giles’ without Cripplegate; of 
St. Sitha at St. Andrew’s, Holborn; and of the Holy Trinity at St. 
Botolph’s without Aldersgate. On p. 161 comes the licence to the executors 
of John Welles for the repair of the highway from Westminster, and the 
rebuilding of the Standard in Cheap, as described by Stow in the Survey 
of London, i. 264-5; this record furnishes a good instance of the 
antiquary’s careful accuracy ; it adds, however, a specific statement that 
the Standard was now of ‘ wood, weak and old.’ The appropriation of 
St. Gregory’s to the College of Minor Canons in 1446 is recorded on pp. 841 
and 392; see Stow, ii. 19. The form ‘ Doufegate,’ which cccurs on 
p. 230, is interesting. St. Martin Morgan on p. 334 is a curious error for 
St. Martin Orgar. St. Bartholomew ‘ without Bishopesgate,’ on p. 408 
must be a mistake for St. Botolph. In the royal assent for the ordinance 
for five grammar schools in London in 1446 (p. 458), the fourth is given 
as at St. Dunstan’s in the Hast, not St. Dunstan in the West, as Stow 
states in the Survey, i. 73. Amongst other noteworthy matters is the 
document on p. 82, which states that whereas the charges on the town 
of Oxford were so heavy, and scarce a third part of the town was 
inhabited by persons contributing to the same, but by the colleges and 
halls of the university, so that many inhabitants had left the town, the 
provost and scholars of Oriel College desired to grant premises to the 
value of 30/. yearly to the mayor and burgesses, and to have 251. a year 
from the fee farm of the town in return. C. L. K. 


In the preface to his Lorenzo the Magnificent (London: Methuen, 
1908) Mr. E. L. 8. Horsburgh disarms criticism by disclaiming any 
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intention of supplanting Mr. Armstrong’s ‘Life.’ But it is, in the 
circumstances, a little difficult to see the object of his own work, since he 
has no new historical material to supply, nor any noticeably different point 
of view to suggest, though he is more inclined than Mr. Armstrong to 
eulogise his hero. He adds, however, to the political history a long analysis 
of and panygyric on, Lorenzo’s work as a poet, of which he has a very 
high opinion. The history itself is told in a pleasant and interesting 
fashion, though the interest is somewhat marred by a good deal of repetition 
and some padding. Mr. Horsburgh seems to have a special animus against. 
Venice. That republic was, after all, not more selfish, but only rather 
more successful than her neighbours; andshe alone of all Italian states had 
a political ideal,in her struggle against the advancing Turks, which was not 
based only upon the merest opportunism and narrowly bounded by the 
interests of the moment. The book is plentifully illustrated with good 
reproductions of portraits, medals, and details from contemporary pictures 
of historical interest. K. D. V. 


Mr. Herbert M. Vaughan’s volume on The Medici Popes (London : 
Methuen, 1908) is virtually a biography of Leo X, for out of 850 pages 
his life previous to his election as pope fills 100, whereas the important 
pontificate of Clement VII is despatched in less than 60. The book 
would indeed have been better had it been confined to Leo, for the 
account of Clement is too slight to be valuable, and is written without 
sufficient appreciation of the difficulties which beset this most unfortun- 
ate of popes. The author has an evident sympathy for Leo, but he 
takes pains neither to parade his virtues nor to veil his faults. The 
biography is, in fact, an excellent piece of characterisation, pleasantly 
written from well-known sources, and without any affectation of research. 
The aspects treated are solely the personal, social, literary, and artistic : 
the political side of the reign is so slightly touched that Leo’s complicated 
tactics before and after the imperial election are dismissed in a score of 
lines. When writing directly upon Leo Mr. Vaughan is accurate, and he 
evidently has the advantage of familiar knowledge of both Rome and 
Florence. In the more general history mistakes are too numerous. 
Thus Ferrante is represented as organising the defence of Naples as 
Charles VIII advanced through Italy, and his son as meeting the invasion 
in Romagna. Ferrante was of course dead, and the duke of Calabria 
mentioned was his grandson. Gaston de Foix’s relief of Bologna is 
made to succeed instead of preceding his capture of Brescia, which 
gives a wholly wrong idea of his brilliant campaign. The battle of 
Ravenna is misconceived, because the author seems unaware that the 
rivers Montone and Ronco did not then, as now, unite before reaching 
the town, but enclosed it. Soderini is made to consent to Machiavelli’s 
scheme for raising local militia when the Spaniards were moving on 
Prato, whereas they had done good service for some years. Neither the 
papal nor Spanish army was at the battle of Marignano ; both were far 
away at Piacenza. Nor was it Leo X’s diplomatic skill, but want of 
cash, and the threatening attitude of England and the emperor, which 
prevented Francis I from marching on Naples after his victory. The 
conclusion of the wars resulting from the League of Cambray did not 
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leave Venice intact in territory, nor can her mainland possessions be 
fairly described as colonies. It was only natural that Leo should ignore 
Guicciardini’s talents as an historian, for his great history was written 
long after Leo’s death. Machiavelli can hardly be rated an ‘ unrivalled 
statesman,’ which is a very different matter from a political philosopher. 
The widowed mother of Francis I was not duchess of Orleans, and 
La Palisse is disguised under the form La Pallice. Giovanni de’ 
Medici could not have wended his way up the rich valley of the Rhine 
from Southern Germany to Brussels. Not one of these errata seriously 
affects the treatment of the subject of the book, but the numerous 
biographers of these days should learn, in domestic phrase, to keep their 
corners clean. P. 


Mr. S. L. Ware deserves great praise for his little book The 
Elizabethan Parish in its Ecclesiastical and Financial Aspects 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1908), which he intends to 
use in a larger work covering all the aspects of parish government 
during the period. The subject is unworked and much material lies 
buried among the visitation comperta which has not been published. 
-Mr. Ware’s authorities are mostly printed, and we hope that when he 
elaborates his work he will endeavour to unearth some of the manu- 
script material He has however read largely the history of his 
subject and gone through many of the court records. As a result we 
have an excellent and readable picture of the ecclesiastical and financial 
side of parish life in Elizabethan England. In dealing with the 
abuses of church courts he need not have resorted to ‘satires’ and 
* ballads’ for proof ; there is ample contemporary evidence of an authentic 
kind, e.g. in episcopal visitation injunctions. Nor do we think that collec- 
tions for the holy loaf should be included among the general sources of 
parish income at the time, as they are isolated and early. It would be 
also well to point out that the bishops put down morris dancers and 
summer dancers: there are many orders extant. The faults in the book 
are a tendency to labour a point by excessive proof and repetition. In 
its present form it will be popular, but the subject should appeal to 
the student, and we look forward to Mr. Ware’s complete work with 
interest in the hope that he will make a really valuable book, based on 
a thorough working of the materials—especially the archdeacons’ visita- 
tion books—to church history. Q. 


For his account of The Early History of the Levant Company 
(London : Routledge, 1908) down to the period of the Civil War, Dr. 
M. Epstein has accumulated material from the State Papers and 
from the court books of the company, and is thus able to throw much 
light upon the early organisation, development, and general policy of 
a company which passed through several phases before it was securely 
established upon a permanent basis. The evidence seems to point 
to the conclusion that in its original form, as defined by the charters 
of 1581 and of 1592, the Company probably traded upon a joint stock, 
though the objections frequently expressed to the limitation of trade to 
a small number of merchants led to changes in its character and 
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composition during the seventeenth century. The twelve members 
to whom the first grant was restricted were bound to send out shipping 
annually, and to hand over not less than 500/. per annum as customs 
duties during six out of the seven years for which they were privileged. 
That the crown gained is proved by the fact that over 14,000/. was thus 
paid. In face of this success it seems strange that the grant was not at 
once renewed in 1588, and Dr. Epstein’s suggestion that the difficulties and 
expenses of maintenance may account for it does not appear conclusive. 
There was doubtless difficulty with the Venice Company, of whose origin 
and activity during a brief existence of six years we learn much from the 
writer. The sphere of operation of the two bodies overlapped, and when a 
charter for trade to the Levant was granted in 1592, a combination of 
the conflicting interests was effected. After various vicissitudes the 
company in 1605 obtained a fresh charter from James I, whose customs 
suffered from lack of well organised trade. This time there was to be 
no narrow clique, and the lines upon which the trade was to be 
conducted were finally laid down. From the court books, which can be 
utilised from 1614 onwards, much information as to early practices 
can be obtained. The maintenance of an ambassador commissioned 
under the great seal though paid by the company, the sending out 
of preachers to various factories, the high-handed interference of 
Charles I, grievances as to ‘consulage,’ private trading, minutiae of 
commercial etiquette, conflicts with the Merchant Adventurers, as well 
as many details connected with the currant trade—all these and other 
matters are treated of, and we can only hope that this ‘ first instalment,’ 
as Dr. Epstein calls it, may be speedily followed by an equally careful 
account of the later fortunes of the company. E. A. M‘A. 


Skotlands Rimur, Icelandic Ballads on the Gowrie Conspiracy, of 
which an excellent edition has been published by Mr. W. A. Craigie 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1908), are rather of literary and philological 
than of historical interest, since they are manifestly based on the Danish 
translation of the official account of the plot, which was published at 
Copenhagen in 1601 and is here given in an appendix. The rimur were 
composed probably twenty or thirty years later. R. 


With the third and fourth volumes Mr. W. Irvine brings his transla- 
tion of Niccolao Manucci’s Storia do Mogor, or Mogul India, 1653-1708 
(London: John Murray, 1908), to a conclusion, and for the first time we 
know what Manucci wrote, not only what the Jesuit Catrou thought fit 
to edit. The result is the most vivid picture yet tv hand of India in 
the days of Aurangzib; and it may be safely asserted that the future 
historian of the Moguls, while getting facts and dates from the Persian 
chronicles, will turn to Manuecci for his‘ description of the life in court 
and camp two centuries ago, and for the manners of the common folk in 
Hindustan. The penultimate volume opens with an account of the 
Hindu religion ; and Mr. Irvine’s notes are of much value in correcting 
errors of fact, and for explaining obscurities. In the matter of widow- 
burning (Sati) Manucci gives a graphic description of how the widow 
‘radiant and joyous mounts to the top of the funeral pyre,’ adding, 
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‘When the bodies have been consumed, each man returns home envying 
the firmness and constancy which the woman has been granted the 
felicity of displaying.’ Anecdotes of elephants follow, and then Manucci 
relates his own experiences with the Indian dogs; indeed the matters 
treated of in these two last volumes are almost as varied in range as 
the articles of a dictionary. In part iv Manucci sets forth the condition 
of the Mogul empire in 1700, and his portrait of Aurangzib in his old 
age is lifelike but not flattering. He has also much to say about the 
Jesuit missionaries and their concessions to idolatry among the Hindu 
converts. This led, it will be remembered, to the despatch by Clement X1 
of the patriarch of Antioch (afterwards better known as Cardinal Tournon), 
who, being legate a latere, published a decree which the Jesuits —how 
and why Manucci very fully explains—took steps to render completely 
inoperative. His remarks on this curious episode are among the most 
interesting pages of Manucci’s last volume, and part v closes with an 
account of the death of Aurangzib, ‘that wily king . . . feeble and old, 
full of disillusions.’ Mr. Irvine’s footnotes are a mine of information 
on the subject-matter of the text—and the reader should on no account 
neglect the Additional Notes and Emendations at the end of volume iv— 
while a very full index, extending to over a hundred pages, completes 
the work by which, now at last, Mr. Irvine has rendered available this 
most curious Storia do Mogor. G. Le §. 


Mr. Julian Corbett’s Note on the Drawings in the Possession of the 
Earl of Dartmouth illustrating the Battles of Solebay and the Texel marks 
a new departure of some interest on the part of the Navy Records Society, 
which last year issued a portfolio of facsimiles of these drawings in 
place of one of its usual volumes. The pictures, which are admirably 
reproduced, have some artistic interest in addition to their historical 
value. It is known that the elder William van der Velde made a series 
of sketches of the battle of Solebay, of which he was an eye-witness, and 
that he and his son received money from Charles II in 1674 for ‘ taking 
and making draughts of sea-fights’ and for ‘ putting the said draughts 
into colours.’ However, as Mr. Corbett shows in the first section of his 
Note, the drawings now reproduced cannot be identical with Van der 
Velde’s pictures ; more probably they are designs prepared for the use of 
tapestry-makers from bird’s-eye views specially drawn by the elder Van 
der Velde. Mr. Corbett’s Note is a valuable contribution to the study 
of a struggle which has not received sufficient attention. In the develop- 
ment of naval tactics the Dutch wars played an important part, as Mr. 
Corbett has shown in his volume of Fighting Instructions, in con- 
nexion with which these pictures must be studied. The strategy of 
the war is also well worth examining. The allies wished to bring De 
Ruyter to a decisive action in order to secure command of the sea and so 
be able to co-operate by descents on the Dutch coast with the main 
invasion by way of the Meuse and Rhine. But a decisive action was just 
what De Ruyter sought to evade, unless he could catch the English before 
the French joined them or engage under some other favourable conditions: 
in face of their numerical superiority he would do quite enough if he kept 
the command of the sea in dispute. He therefore adopted a defensive 
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attitude, and Mr. Corbett shows that it was necessary for the allies to do 
something which would force De Ruyter to leave the shelter of those sand- 
banks behind which he was wont to retire when directly assailed. It is to 
Charles II himself that Mr. Corbett attributes the proposal to lie off the 
Doggerbank so as to intercept the valuable homeward-bound Dutch 
convoys (p. 14). Asa matter of fact De Ruyter, having failed to prevent 
the junction of the English with the French, was actually the aggressor 
at Solebay, trying to catch the allies at a disadvantage as they lay there 
watering and completing their stores. In the following year, 1678, 
Rupert was at sea before the Dutch could prevent the concentration with 
the French by a sudden blow at the Thames, and De Ruyter again fell 
back on a defensive which was proof against Rupert’s direct attacks, and 
he only fought at the Texel because he feared that if he did not come out 
Rupert would be able to intercept the East India convoy. The pictures 
confirm the accounts of the deliberate aloofness of the French, to which 
our sailors attributed their comparative want of success, while Mr. Corbett 
a little overstates the case when he says that the loss of the ‘ Royal 
James’ at Solebay left the material advantage with the Dutch (p. 27), 
and that ‘otherwise the losses’ were ‘equally severe.’ Sandwich’s 
flagship was the only English ship lost, whereas the Dutch had one ship 
sunk, another blown up, and two taken, as well as expending eleven fire 
ships. On p. 41 ‘Fifth part, between 1 and 2 o'clock’ is plate viii., 
not plate vii.; on p. 42 plate viii. should be plate ix.; and on p. 43 
plate ix. should be plate x. G. FA. 





Notable Welshmen (1700-1900) by the Rev. T. Mardy Rees (Carnar- 
von: Herald Office, 1908), aspires to give succinct biographies of all 
Welshmen of distinction who have died between 1700 and 1900. The 
arrangement by order of death is made tolerable by a useful alpha- 
betical index. The work is carefully done though not always in a very 
scholarly way. Historians and academic persons do not come off very 
well, and sometimes essential matters are omitted. But with thorough 
revision the book might easily be made a very handy compendium of 


recent Welsh biography, and the author has the merit of breaking some 
new ground. 8. 





The war in North Italy of 1703-1707 has been somewhat eclipsed 
by the more famous wars of Marlborough in Germany and the Nether- 
lands, but it is in reality of hardly less military, and even greater 
dramatic interest. Signor Pietro Fea in his Tre Anni di guerra e l’assedio 
di Torino del 1706 (Rome: Voghera, 1905) contrives to bring out to the 
full the tense excitement of the situation,—the besieged garrison of Turin, 
with its powder almost exhausted, waiting day by day for news of the 
coming of Eugene, while Eugene, with splendid, audacious strategy, 
crossed river after river in the face of the enemy, and finally, leaving his 
base far behind, marched across the width of Lombardy and right round 
the enemy’s position to join his anxious cousin in Piedmont. The graphic 
narrative inspires interest even about the minutest details of the great 
siege, the daily wrestle over bastion and counterscarp, and that weird, 
torchlit war in labyrinthine passages underground. But the author, with 
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an amiable weakness not uncommon in Italian writers, is apt to belaud 
his heroes over-much, never allowing their great deeds to speak for them- 
selves, and, perhaps unconsciously, he creates the impression that all the 
Italian and German leaders were noble and brilliant heroes, and all the 
French stupid or chicken-hearted. Even that cunning diplomatist Vittorio 
Amedeo himself appears exclusively as a high-minded patriot. But on 
the whole, the book should prove a useful guide to students who cannot 
consult the more elaborate works which exist on the subject. K. D. V. 


Mr. Andrew Lang has contributed an admirably written essay on the 
ill-luck of the Stuart dynasty in his introduction to Henry Stuart, Cardinal 
of York, and his Times, by Miss Alice Shield (London: Longmans, 
1908), but it would be interesting also to know to what extent he is re- 
sponsible for the work itself. The author in her preface records her 
thanks to him for having ‘read and corrected the proofs’ and given many 
‘valuable suggestions’ from his knowledge of the period; but Mr. Lang 
himself in a footnote explains ‘that, though I read through the proofs of 
this book, I had neither time nor opportunity to verify the references to 
authorities, and am not responsible for the accuracy of statements often 
in matter which I have not studied.’ The book is written from a‘ royalist’ 
point of view. No scandal about ‘ James III’ and Lady Inverness can be 
thought of, but the countess of Albany suffers badly on account of Alfieri 
and Fabre. That kind but rather colourless figure Charlotte, duchess of 
Albany, is here extolled as a saint in a way that would somewhat surprise 
her contemporaries. The long life of the cardinal of York is given to us 
in full and all too lengthy detail. It is not concealed that his acceptance 
of the cardinal’s hat gave him a splendid revenue, though at the same 
time it ruined the Jacobite cause ; and it seems that the life of a prince of 
the church was really the best that the benign but not intellectual prince 
could have chosen. The newest part of the book is the account of the 
quarrels and tracasseries which took place time and again between the 
prince and his ‘ just’ father, but even here we should have been glad if 
the writer had not tried so conscientiously to be loyal to her Stuart ideals. 
We may note that the marquis de la Jamaique was married to a Stolberg 
princess before (not after) Prince Charles took her sister to wife. Some 
foreign names also should be rectified; Clementina Sobieski should read 
(as in thelist of portraits) ‘ Sobieska,’ Salm-Kryburg and Stolberg-Gueldern 
should be Salm-Kyrburg and Stolberg-Guedern respectively ; nor should 
the writer make this egregious statement about a great German family 
(p. 203): ‘The Stolberg family name was Horn.’ The last prince of 
Stolberg-Guedern in fact married a coheiress of the prince de Hornes, and 
their child was the ‘ regina dei Cuori’ who fares so badly in this book. 

A. F. 8. 


The historical portion (Part II) of the fifth volume of Sir C. P. 
Lucas’s Historical Geography of the British Colonies (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press : 1908), dealing with Canada, has been entrusted to Professor H. E. 
Egerton, and he has written by far the best history of Canada available. 
It is clear, scholarly, comprehensive, and well-informed. Although these 
merits are beyond question, we think that the author has borne in mind 
too strictly that his work is ‘intended primarily for the advanced classes of 
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secondary schools.’ From a literary point of view, his general abstinence 
from comment and speculation is a distinct failing, while if the work is to 
be judged as a school-book, we imagine that boys would prefer the more 
glowing and discursive style of ‘ picturesque’ historians of the old school, 
to that of these austere and encyclopedic pages. As it now stands, the 
volume affords an adequate indication of Professor Egerton’s industry and 
knowledge, but not of his political thought or literary art. T. 


Die Polnischen Provinzen Russlands unter Katharina II. (1772- 
1782), by V. L. Lehtonen, translated into German by G. Schmidt 
(Berlin: Reimer, 1907), is a work of a more comprehensive kind than 
would be inferred from its title. It represents an effort to trace the 
relations of Russia to her Polish subjects in respect to administration, 
and in part to social economy and culture. The author, a Finn, was, as 
he tells us, attracted to the subject by the similarity of the ultimate 
destinies of the two peoples. In the first book he gives a rapid survey of 
the chief causes of the downfall of Poland, but he hardly lays sufficient 
stress on the helplessness of the state in its diplomatic relations at the 
very time when the able rulers, Catharine II, Frederick the Great, and 
Maria Theresa, had perfected their systems. It is true that internal 
anarchy had greatly weakened the monarchy, but in the last resort it 
fell a victim to powers which set before them definite aims and carried 
them through by businesslike methods. Further, it is strange to speak 
of the events of the critical years 1790-92 without referring to the 
Russo-Turkish dispute, with which Poland was so vitally concerned. The 
fate of the kingdom hovered in the balances when the Triple Alliance of 
England, Prussia, and Holland went to pieces, and it was finally sealed 
when the execution of Louis X VI involved Great Britain, the one possible 
saviour of Poland, in war with France. A whole chapter is given to the 
ecclesiastical policy of the empress, especially in relation to the Jesuits 
in White Russia; and other parts of the book deal with her agrarian 
measures, the intelligence of which is frankly recognised. The taxes 
imposed on the new provinces are admitted to have been heavy; but 
Catharine II allowed reductions to be made. Commerce and industry 
likewise received attention, and it is clear that Russian rule, while strict 
and unsympathetic, was far more efficient than that of the Poles had 
been. In the list of works used by the author, it is strange not to find 
the memoirs of Prince Czartoryski, the early part of which refers to the 
condition of the Poles who were transferred to Russia. J. H. Re. 


Mr. P. G. Mizhuev, in his Politicheskaia Istoria Anglii v XIX 
véké (St. Petersburg: Brockhaus-Jefron, 1908), continues his task of 
popularising among his countrymen a knowledge of the history and poli- 
tical development of the various English-speaking communities. Hitherto 
he has dealt with the United States and the British Colonial Empire, 
especially New Zealand and Canada. Here he gives a clear and straight- 
forward account of English politics from the American revolution to the 
defeat of Mr. Gladstone’s first Home Rule Bill. He has used the right 
books down to the publications of last year, and the resulting compila- 
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tion is quite satisfactory, though it occasionally shows a want of first- 
hand knowledge of our country. To the English reader the chief interest 
is in the points chosen by the author as requiring to be specially 
explained to Russians: such are the overwhelming importance of tradi- 
tional practice; the reality, for all its limitations, of a constitutional 
monarch’s power; the difference in meaning of such words as reaction 
when applied to England and to the Continent, signalised by the existence 
through the most reactionary times of rights of which a Russian is not 
yet secure; and in general the moderation which has made ministers, 
whether whigs or tories, consent, quite apart from their personal views, 
to meet, in the measures they introduce, the wishes of the electorate, 
or even non-official expressions of public opinion. E. H. M. 


The Abbé Pisani has followed up his Répertoire biographique de 
l’ Eglise constitutionnelle with a history of the church in Paris during the 
Revolution (L’Eglise de Paris et la Révolution. Paris: Picard, 1908), of 
which the volume before us is the first instalment. It comprises the 
beginnings of the Revolution and the Civil Constitution of the Clergy, 
and ends with the September massacres. Though frankly written from 
the ultramontane standpoint of a modern French churchman, it is 
a valuable contribution to the ecclesiastical history of Paris, and 
M. Pisani makes no attempt to disguise the fact that his view of the 
work of the Revolution is not that of many historians of repute. While 
only the ignorant or the perverse can maintain that the Civil Constitution 
of the Clergy was a politic act well suited to the time, it is surely 
unnecessary to brand it and its authors in the manner of M. Pisani. It 
undoubtedly contained much that was good in itself, such as its restraint 
of absenteeism and its redistribution of the French dioceses; but its 
system of tumultuary elections of bishops and parochial clergy, its anni- 
hilation of papal jurisdiction, and, above all, the decree of 27 November 
1790, which imposed on the clergy an oath the exact terms of which 
were as yet undecided, were all of them errors which were 
bound to create trouble, and which eventually did make the Civil 
Constitution the reef upon which the Revolution was wrecked. In 
appendix v. M. Pisani gives a table of the clergy of Paris who took the 
oath in January 1791: out of 51 parishes comprising 718 clergy, 26 curés 
refused to take the oath, and were followed by 36 vieaires, 216 prétres 
approuvés and 12 prétres sans powvoirs, while 24 curés, 43 vicaires, 178 
prétres approwvés, 117 prétres sans pouvoirs and 48 religious took the 
oath. In all 290 are known to have refused the oath as against 390 who are 
known to have taken it. It appears therefore that the beneficed clergy 
were about equally divided, but that the unbeneficed, who were more or 
less attached to the parishes, were strongly in favour of the oath. They 
had of course little to lose and everything to gain in the event of their 
superiors refusing the oath. L. G. W. L. 


The career of General Duphot is of historical importance, mainly 
because his death in an abortive attempt to overthrow the papal au- 
thority at Rome was utilised by the Directory as a pretext for the occu- 
pation of Rome by French troops (February 1798) and the establishment 
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of the short-lived Roman republic. Of the circumstances in which 
Duphot met his death, M. Georges Boulot, one of the general’s great- 
nephews, has given an excellent account in his biography of Duphot. 
(Le Général Duphot. Paris: Plon, 1908.) He sketches the relations 
between the papacy and revolutionary France, showing how purely pro- 
vocative the policy of the latter was, especially when Joseph Bonaparte 
was sent to represent the Directory at Rome. He made the French 
embassy the headquarters of plots and conspiracies against the govern- 
ment to which he was accredited, a work into which Duphot, an ardent 
jacobin, threw himself with characteristic vigour on coming to Rome in 
December 1797. M. Boulot gives the dispatch in which Joseph related 
to the Directory the circumstances of Duphot’s death, a most inaccurate 
and garbled version of the facts. Duphot, though an inmate of Joseph’s 
household—he was about to marry Joseph’s sister-in-law, Desirée Clary 
—had no official position at Rome, and if the papal troops violated the 
jurisdiction of the French envoy, that was only after Joseph and his 
household had grossly abused the privileges attaching to the ambassa- 
dorial position. Duphot died with weapons in hand, leading a revolution 
against a friendly power, and he had only himself to thank for his death 
(cf. p. 193)—the word meutre, which M. Boulot uses, is hardly applicable. 
Duphot had started his military career in the ranks of the army of the 
monarchy, became an officer of volunteers early in ‘’93,’ and distinguished 
himself in the campaigns of 1793-1795 in the eastern Pyrenees. Having 
been superseded, partly on account of his strong political views, when the 
Army of the eastern Pyrenees was reorganised in June 1795, before being 
transferred to Italy, he missed the greater part of Napoleon’s campaign of 
1796, for even after he had been reinstated he was employed in the interior 
of France for seven months, and only joined the Army of Italy after Arcola, 
just in time to do good service as brigadier in the closing stages of the 
campaign. After the armistice of Leoben, Duphot was sent to Genoa, 
nominally to reorganise the forces of that republic, but mainly to assist 
the French party there, and he did excellent service in suppressing the 
attempted counter-revolution of September 1797. That he was a man of 
more than average capacity there seems little reason to doubt, and M. 
Boulot has justification for claiming that his early death cut short a 
career which might have left its mark on France. C. T. A. 


The Services of the Royal Regiment of Artillery in the Peninsular 
War, 1808-1814, which Major J. H. Leslie is publishing in parts 
(London : Rees, 1908) is an unpretentious work, mainly statistical, giving 
particulars as to the exact artillery units engaged in the various battles 
and sieges, with lists of officers and so forth. For its purpose it should 
prove useful, being most careful and thorough. Part ii. the last to 
appear, deals with the Corunna campaign, and contains the hitherto 
unpublished diary of Captain Richard Bogue, R.H.A. C. T. A. 





Mr. Lloyd Sanders’s The Holland House Circle (London: Methuen, 
1908) is a favourable specimen of a type of book which is very popular at 
the present time. That is to say, it is the presentation, in a very readable 
and easy form, of historical and biographical material already published. 
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Students will still prefer to go to the originals, but there are many people 
who will gain much information from this gallery of political, literary, and 
social portraits, beginning with the contemporaries of Charles James Fox 
and ending with Dickens. The danger in treating such a subject is that 
it may degenerate into an unconnected series of sketches; but granted 
this difficulty, Mr. Sanders has been very successful in keeping his 
personalities in touch with Holland House, and moreover he has well 
brought out the political importance of Lady Holland’s salon and the 
gratitude which the whigs owed her in consequence. Among many good 
things in the book the best appear to us to be the sketches of politicians 
of the Reform period, such as Lords Grey, Melbourne, and Aberdeen, 
which if slight are excellent in their way. We have come across very 
few slips, but Vida should not be described as a fifteenth-century writer, 
and we speak of a coadjutor cwm (not de) iwre successionis. There is a 
good bibliography of sources. G. MeN. R. 


General B. R. F. van Vlijmen, having discovered some hitherto unpub- 
lished journals written by Dutch officers who served under Napoleon, has 
thought fit to utilise them for a book which he calls Vers la Bérésina 
(Paris: Plon, 1908). It is a singularly lifeless sketch of the Moscow 
campaign, leading up to a detailed account of the passage of the Bere- 
sina, which he calls wn chef-d’ewvre de tactique. If getting the remnant 
of the grand army across the Beresina with very heavy loss, through 
the enemy’s commander-in-chief mismanaging badly, be a masterpiece, 
what epithets are to be attached to Austerlitz and Friedland, to Leuthen 


and Ramiilies? But one cannot take seriously a writer who gives pro- 
minence in his list of authorities to the fiction known as Sergeant 
Bourgogne’s memoirs, and to the special pleading of the Mémorial de 
Sainte-Héléne, while he never even mentions Chambray, beyond all com- 
parison the best informed and most trustworthy of all the actual eye- 
witnesses, or Fézensac, or Jomini. H. B. G. 


Materials for the History of Lancaster, by W. O. Roper (2 vols. ; 
‘Chetham Society’s Publications,’ vols. 61, 62 N.S.; Manchester, 1907), 
is a somewhat discursive but interesting collection of monographs rather 
than a complete history. No one can read the pathetic preface, wntten 
by the author’s wife, without a readiness ‘to make allowance for any 
defects, remembering that,’ ‘owing to failing health,’ he ‘ has not been 
able to revise a single page.’ It is to be regretted that in these circum- 
stances the proofs were not submitted to one or two specialists for final 
revision. This would have secured the book from e.g. the appearance of 
supposing (p. 2) the Jtinera of Antonine to have existed in a.p. 79, and 
of placing (p. 6) the battle of Evesham after 1267. The arrangement of 
the book might have been so adjusted as to prevent overlapping: the 
imprisonment of George Fox, and some extracts from the account of his 
miseries, appear in both volumes. A reviser might have pruned some 
gadding growths of popular and loose interest, such as the pages on the 
Armada in which Lancaster does not figure greatly, or the superficial 
criticism of the proceedings against ‘The Lancashire Witches.’ The 
author does not notice that the name of one witch—Chattox, with various 
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by-forms, like Shattock—has been claimed as Jewish. There is a very 
useful reproduction of charters (i. pp. 100-208), and much about Lan- 
caster School that should be of use to students of the history of English 
education, but in local histories of this kind the index should contain the 
references to all names that occur anywhere. Without this a reader’s 
time is unnecessarily taken up in trying to discover whether there is any 
mention of some person, family, or place in which he is interested. 

T.N. 


Mr. W. St. Clair Baddeley is to be congratulated on having secured 
an untouched subject of such interest as the Cistercian Abbey of Hailes, 
in Gloucestershire (A Cotteswold Shrine. Gloucester: Bellows, 1908). 
Founded by Richard, earl of Cornwall, about the middle of the thirteenth 
century, and famous down to the Dissolution for its shrine of the Holy Blood, 
the abbey left comparatively unimportant ruins behind it to attract attention 
in later times. Largely owing to Mr. Baddeley’s efforts the outlines of the 
chief conventual buildings and of the church, of which practically not a 
stone remained above ground, have now been recovered ; and the fine plan 
which accompanies the volume is perhaps the most important monument 
of the excavations. But we have also to thank him (and his co-operator, 
Canon Bazeley) for enabling us to picture, however imperfectly, what the 
church must have been like by the discovery of the bosses from the roof 
of the chapter-house and of tiles from the floor of the church, both perfect 
in their way and belonging to the best period of English medieval art, not 
to speak of fragments of effigies and canopies which may have come from 
the royal tombs. Of the shrine of the Holy Blood only a portion of the 
basement has been found, but Mr. Baddeley has collected all the available 
information about the history of this central object of interest in the 
abbey. The account of the monastery is only one, though the most im- 
portant, of the varied subjects contained in the volume, which range from 
a local Roman tile stamp of the 22nd Legion, unique for Britain, down to 
the seventeenth-century attempts to establish tobacco culture in the 
district. The author in fact has fairly attempted to cover the history of 
both the manor and parish as weli as of the abbey; but his scholarship 
leaves a good deal to be desired. We could wish also that more vigilance 
had sometimes been exercised in correcting the proofs in the case of the 
quotations from Latin chronicles. The bell legend given on p. 124 surely 
reads trans mundi maria nos d{irige] virgo Maria. V. 






The History of the Parish of Lytham, by Lieut.-Colonel Fishwick 
(Chetham Society’s Publications, vol. 60, New Series,1907) is, as the author 
practically confesses in his preface, a somewhat meagre performance. 
The materials at his disposal were necessarily not of the largest ; but 
the fulness of the narrative dealing with the succession of Romanist 
priests contrasted with the bare record of the perpetual curates and vicars 
raises the desire that the diocesan registers at Chester had been more 
thoroughly explored. Two details seem symptomatic. On p. 40 in the 
list of-mural monuments an interesting point is twice missed through 
an inaccuracy. Over Thomas Clifton (d. 11 May, 1788) and also over 
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his wife, Jane (d. 14 Feb. 1791), there is written ‘ Requiescet in pace.’ 
With a little research the explanation of this might be found: it is pro- 
bably not an error, like the amazing ‘ Requiescere¢’ found in Keighley ~ 
Cemetery, Yorkshire. Again on p. 60 the author writes ‘ after the record of 
Josiah Burchall’s entrance is ‘Jn° Redeat, Fanatica exeat’ which may 
have reference to a curate who succeeded James Threllfall.’ But the note 
in the parish register is here perfectly legible and in part metrical. 
‘ Floreat Rex (above the line G.s?) Legf{itim)us Sed (quin below the line 
as a variant) Ka(tholicus ?) and then ‘ Jus redeat, Fanaticus exeat, huzza.’ 
This suggests doubts as to the correctness of the author's view of 
the parish history during the Revolution. Since the book was pub- 
lished Monsignor James Taylor (p. 54, died on 3 Jan. 1908. Se ee 


Colonel J. H. Benton has deserved well of all interested in American 
colonial history by his production of The Story of the Old Boston Town 
House, 1658-1711 (Boston : privately printed, 1908). In a preliminary 
chapter he deals with the conditions in the town and colony before the 
town house was built, giving an admirable summary of the proceedings 
of the general court in the first years of Massachusetts; whence he 
proceeds to Captain Keayne’s will, to which the town house owed its origin. 
The house itself is dealt with very fully, and the attractive representations 
of it, though unfortunately not made from contemporary drawings, enable 
one to realise its general character. Samuel Sewall’s Diary is largely drawn 
on to illustrate the uses of the building. It was not merely used for the 
sessions of the general court and of the other courts of the colony, for 
the meetings of the governor and council, and for storing the colony 
records, but for all the purposes of the town of Boston. It was the 
public town library, the public armoury, the public granary, and the 
drill hall of the ancient and honourable artillery. It served for occasions 
of festivities and of public preaching and prayer, and for any other public 
purpose which could not be accommodated elsewhere. In the records 
of the townhall we have information of the greatest value not only 
with regard to the public history of the colony, but also with regard to 
the methods of local government. It was unfortunate that, after the 
many cautions and regulations with. regard to fire, the town house 
should itself have been burnt down. Whoever would notice the life of 
colonial New England could hardly make a better beginning than with 
the original matter here supplied. Colonel Benton starts with the 
excellent maxim, ‘The puritan can well afford to be painted as he 
was,’ and assuredly some of his own enactments and doings do not 
show the latter in too favourable a light. At the same time even 
Colonel Benton seems at times to be somewhat under the spell of 
familiar prejudices, as when he speaks of Massachusetts as firmly 
facing in 1665 the commissioners of Charles II, and bravely standing 
for the right to govern themselves under their charter. In fact the 
interference of the home government only arose because of violations 
of the charter; and even Andros’s government, at a later date, was not 
perhaps so black as it is here painted. It is hardly true that down 
to 1659 the English government had paid but little attention to the 
puny puritan colony on the sterile Massachusetts coast. The affairs of 
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Massachusetts had occupied the attention of both Laud and the parlia- 
ment. Bya-curious slip the formation of the United Colonies Confederacy 
is said: to have been made in June 1670, and a misprint ascribes 
Randolf’s report of 12 October 1676 to 1666, when Randolf was a young 
man of only about twenty-six years. Lord Bellomont was the governor 
of New York as well as of .Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and New 
Jersey. These small matters however are no drawbacks to a delightful 
and important volume, the value of which is enhanced by excellent 
reproductions of portraits of New England worthies, such as Simon 
Bradstreet, Increase Mather, John Endicott, Samuel Sewall, and Joseph 
Dudley, though perhaps the last should not be counted a worthy. 


M. Henri Stein’s Bibliographie générale des Cartulaires Francais ou 
relatifs 4 l’Histoire de France (Paris: Picard, 1907) is a work of great 
industry and value. -It consists primarily of an alphabetical list of chartu- 
laries and extracts from chartularies preserved in manuscript, with notes 
where necessary of their publication in full or in part or by way of calendar. 
The author has sought to trace the relation between several chartularies 
where more than one exist for the same place, and has been at the pains 
of recording the existence of chartularies which are attested by references 
and extracts in manuscripts and printed books but which are now lost or 
destroyed. The geographical compass of the book is extensive, nearly as 
large as that of Gallia Christiana ; but some entries may seem to lie out- 
side its proper limits (thus ‘Jérusalem, Eglise du Saint-Sépulchre’ ; 
‘Rome, Pouvoir temporel des Papes’). The classification is by localities, 
but there are some subject-headings, as ‘Fréres Mineurs,’ ‘ Minimes.’ 
That in a first edition of a book like this there are omissions is inevitable; 
we find, for instance, no mention of Mr. Howlett’s extracts from the 
Chartulary of Mont-Saint-Michel at Avranches (Chronicles of Stephen, 
Henry II., and Richard I., iv. 881-845). On pp. 842, 623 ‘ Hertford’ 
is a slip for ‘ Hereford.’ W. 


We have received from the Cambridge University Library two volumes 
of-its Bulletin (Extra Series, 1908) relating to the Acton Collection. They 
are entitled Acton Collection, Classes 17 and 88; Spain and Portugal, 
and Acton Collection, Class 834; Germany, Austria, and Hungary. They 
contain the titles and press-marks of such books in these classes of the 
Acton Collection as were not previously in the university library. The 
order followed is that of the shelf-marks, but the editors have added 
excellent indices of authors. The volumes can be obtained at moderate 
prices from the secretary of the university library. They should be 
extremely useful, even when the general catalogue of the Acton Collec- 
tion is published. We are glad to note that two more volumes of the 
same character are in preparation and may be shortly expected. X. 





